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PREFACE 



There was a time when a story such as I have tried to 
write would have helped me — would have saved me some 
anxious thought and not a little blind groping for a path 
out of the maze of error and uncertainty in which early 
teaching left me. 

It is for such as may still be thus groping, driven to 
think, powerless to decide, fearful, it may be, of their own 
thoughts — it is for such chiefly that these pages are 
wrkten. 

And they are written with a due sense of the obligation 
to be truthful and just which rests upon him who takes for 
his theme deep-rooted, lifelong beliefs and motives and 
feelings of a vast number of his fellow-men — an obligation 
no less binding when the inquiry is clothed with flesh and 
quickened to life in a story than when it takes the form of 
purely historic narrative and argument. 

And finally, they are written in the firm conviction that 
it is the honest course, the proper, safe, patriotic, humane 
course, from the standpoint of the broadest and highest 
public good, for men who have become convinced of the 
untruth and evil effects of any religious or political or 
social tenet, to come out and say what they think; to the 
end that all mankind may the sooner reach *^ that truth 
which leads men by sound doctrines to the noblest life." 

Ernest E. Russell. 
New York City, 
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THE REASON WHY 



Part First 



The boyhood and youth of paul granger 



" Prove all things; hold fast that which is good." 

— I Thessalonians, V : 21 

" Who never doubted, never half believed." 

— Bailey, Festus 

"... until doubt began, progress was impossible. 

" To examine the notions in which we have been educated, 
and to turn aside from those which will not bear the test, 
is a task so painful, that they who shrink from the suffering 
should pause before they reproach those by whom the suf- 
fering is undergone." 

— Buckle 



CHAPTER 1 

SUGAR HILU IN THE EARLY 'SIXTIES 

" The congregation will probably be small to-night, 
Brother Willett?". remarked the Rev. Jason Gurley in- 
quiringly, when the first bustle of " passin* the victuals '* at 
the supper-table had subsided. 

"Bein' yer fus' visit, Brother Gurley, I don't wonder at 
yer axin' thet quest'n," replied Deacon Willett; **but I 
guess ye'll fin* nigh onto ever'body 'n the deestric'll be on 
han*, an' a good many f m out'n it." 

** Hailstones 's big *s goose eggs wouldn't keep *em 'way 
f'm the school'ouse t*-night, say nothin' 'bout a leetle rain 
'n' slosh like this," put in Aunt Sue, the Deacon's wife, as 
usual reen forcing and embellishing her husband's plain 
prose with a flourish of rhetoric. 

. " Do the people of this community generally turn out 
well to meeting in such inclement weather ? " pursued Mr. 
Gurley. 

" The congregations here are always exceptionally large 
for a thinly settled farming district," said the Rev. Joseph 
Shore, taking it upon himself to reply, in order to speak a 
word of praise for this part of his flock. " During tlie two 
years and a half of my ministry at The Forks I have 
preached at the Sugar Hill schoolhouse regularly once a 
month, on Sunday evening, and not once in that time have 
I failed to find the schoolhouse well filled with attentive 
listeners, a large proportion of them church members in good 
standing. On more than one occasion I have had a larger 
congregation here at night than at the Sunday morning serv- 
ice at the church; while in manifestation of spiritual life 
and zeal the prayer- and class-meetings and love-feasts at 
The Forks compare most unfavorably with those on Sugar 
Hill. And besides, the people here are now well warmed 
up by the revival. The annual revival in the Sugar Hill 
district comes as regularly as the seasons, aT\daV\N^.^^^^^c.vs. 



2 SUPPER AT DEACON WILLETT's 

a powerful spiritual awakening, such as I have never been 
able to bring about at The Forks." 

** The Forks," it may be remarked, was the popular name 
for the little hamlet, situated in central New York, where 
the Rev. Joseph Shore at present resided, as pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church there. The official postal 
title of the place was seldom mentioned or even thought of 
by the people living thereabouts. 

" Yes," said Aunt Sue, " folks turns out to meetin* here 's 
spry 's they do to picnics 'n* donations *n' school ex'- 
bitions in mos* deestric's. But 'tain't all in the folks, by a 
long shot. Ther's many on *em comes to meetin* reg'ler 
now, an' what's o' more 'ccount, behaves theirsel'es better'n 
they did up to two year ago. Bad 'nough they'll feel when 
Mr. Shore's three years is up, an' glad 'nough they'll be ef 
he's ever sent back here ag'in." 

Aunt Sue never ** brothered " anybody. 

** My labors here have indeed been not only pleasant, 
but, by God's grace, in some measure successful, I trust," 
replied Mr. Shore, but with no touch of boasting in voice 
or manner; ** and it will be with much regret that I shall 
leave the warm-hearted brethren and sisters. But I doubt 
not my successor will be found worthy all the good will and 
loyal support these good people have accorded their pres- 
ent pastor." 

"Well, we ain't anxious to try it, I tell ye," replied Aunt 
Sue, repressing her inclination to ask Mr. Shore whether 
his regret at leaving was not in some degree tempered by 
a hope that the matter of ministerial bread and butter 
would get more attention from the people of his next 
charge. She well knew, indeed, that, as the experience of 
country preachers went, he had small ground for hope. 

" How long has the revival been going on ? " asked Mr. 
Gurley. 

* A leetle more'n a month now," replied the Deacon. 
** It begun 'bout the fust o* P'eb'uary, later'n usual. The 
weather'd b'en so bad 'n' it'd kep' snowin' 'n' blowin' *n' 
driftin' so it delayed things some'at. But the meetin's hez 
b'en runnin stiddy sence they did begin. Brother Granger 
don't stop fer nothin* when he once gits started." 

" Have many accepted the invitation to Christ ?" inquired 
Mr. Gurley. 

" Yes, lots on *em," responded the Deacon. " The 
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anxious seat's b'en crowdid ever night sence the fust week." 

'* Mr. Granger kin give ye the 'xac* figgers o' them thet's 
b'en converted, an' them thet's only laberin* under con- 
viction yit, *s well 's the backsliders thet's b'en reclaimed," 
added Aunt Sue, with an undevotipnal twinkle of the eye. 

"And where does Sugar Hill get its peculiar name?" 
pursued Mr. Gurley. 

This question roused the Deacon as no revival discussion 
was ever known to. 

" O, the name comes from Brother Willett's big sugar- 
bush, that splendid grove of maples back of the school- 
house," answered Mr. Shore. **If there's anything you 
don't know about making maple sugar. Brother Willett can 
tell you." 

So saying, Mr. Shore left the Deacon to ride his hobby. 
If there was one thing in which he took more pride than m 
anything else about his well-kept farm, it was the sugar- 
bush. 

** I dew make a powerful sight o' sugar 'n* m'lassiz," said 
the Deacon, " an* ther* ain't nobody makes no better sugar 
in the hull State o' New York, ner down East nuther, 'f I 
dew say it. An* 's nigh *s I kin hear, mine's 'bout the 
bigges' bush any>yheres roun* these parts; an' it's the pur- 
tyis' an' evenis' growth o' trees ye ever sot eyes on." 

The more the Deacon thought and talked about it the 
more animated he grew. But if the Rev. Jason Gurley felt 
at all bored, the fact apparently had no effect to diminish 
his appetite. It was not often that he sat down at such a 
table. 

Meantime Aunt Sue and Mr. Shore entered upon an 
exchange of news items about things and folks at The 
Forks and on Sugar Hill; not common " quiltin'-bee " gos- 
sip but sensible talk about sensible topics 

The two young Willetts, Hezekiah junior and Stephen, 
agedjespectively ten and eight years, were so overawed by 
the presence of the strange minister that they chewed their 
food in smacky silence, scarcely taking their eyes off the 
great man, except occasionally to ask ma in a stage whisper 
to replenish their plates. Also Sally Stomer, the fifteen- 
year-old orphan girl whom Aunt Sue had several years be- 
fore ** tuk to bring up " and had treated like a daughter, sat 
very still at Aunt Sue's left hand, except when sent to refill 
the teapot or to pile up the bread plate with half a dozen 
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more slices of the toothsome '' salt*raisin' " bread. Such 
quiet on the part of the young folks was not maintained 
when Mr. Shore was the only guest. On the contrary, his 
coming meant everywhere freedom and fun for the 
**young*uns." He loved children — he had five of his own 
— and encouraged them to romp and laugh; and it was his 
remark on the occasion of his first supper at Deacon Wil- 
lett's that " children should be both seen and heard " which 
won Aunt Sue ; because, she said, " it showed he hed some 
human natur' lef, an' wa'n't one o' them preachers 't 
seemed to think laughin' was a sin, an' thet they mus' alius 
go roun* lookin' 's solemn *s a gravestone." 

The Rev. Jason Gurley, when he first visited Sugar Hill, 
on the first Sunday in March, 1862, was one of the few sur- 
vivors of a group of Methodist preachers who, in addition 
to their religious propaganda, filled a place neither small 
nor unimportant in the social and political life of central, 
southern, and western New York during the first half of the 
present century. Like his co-laborers iix that field, Jason 
Gurley believed implicitly in the doctrine of an overruling 
Providence, and in the constant intervention of a personal 
God and a personal Devil in the affairs of men. He recog- 
nized the intelligent interference of God or Satan in every 
phenomenon that varied in the minutest particular from the 
dull routine of daily happenings. Personal intercourse 
with God was as real to him as his intercourse with the 
people around him; and the Devil's efiforts to draw him 
away from God or to balk him in his work of saving souls, 
were as clear to him as the physical obstacles he met on his 
rugged journeys or the occasional attempts of young bullies 
to break up his meetings. His hair and beard were now 
tinged with gray. His weather-beaten visage, his expres- 
sion of iron determination, his forcible, authoritative, dog- 
matic manner, and his rough, unclerical garb were all 
characteristic of the body of men of which, thirty years be- 
fore, he had been one of the younger members. He now 
stood as one of the connecting links between the old order 
and the new. He had formerly been assigned to regular 
circuit work. Later he had taken to wandering over the 
country on horseback as a revivalist. He preached 
wherever he found hearers, and ate and slept wherever 
hunger and night overtook him. 
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One of his most notable traits as a preacher — a trait 
not uncommon among the preachers of his earlier day — 
was his bitterness toward all denominations but his own, 
and his especial hatred of Calvinism and Universalism; 
and which of the two he hated worse, or why, he couldn't 
have told. 

The Rev. Joseph Shore was a man of different type, 
both in temperament and in his relations with the people 
among whom he worked. He belonged to the new corps 
of Methodist preachers now succeeding the generation of 
circuit riders to which Mr. Gurley belonged, doing a work 
very similar, but living more settled and domestic lives 
and having closer personal acquaintance and connection 
with the people to whom they preached; although in many 
of his personal characteristics, both as a maji and as a 
preacher, Mr. Shore differed quite as much from his con- 
temporaries in the ministry as from his predecessors. Im- 
migration and natural increase of population had now 
made it possible for even outlying communities, with perhaps 
rare exceptions, to be brought within some charge having 
a settled pastor who preached to them at stated, even if 
long, intervals. Mr. Shore preached Sunday mornings at 
the church at The Forks. Sunday afternoons and evenings, 
as well as on one or more evenings during the week, he held 
religious services at schoolhouses far and near within his 
charge. It might be five or six weeks between successive 
sermons at the same place; yet he looked closely after all 
these small communities within his clerical domain, in many 
of which, as in the Sugar Hill district, regular services were 
held, with preaching, as well as class- and prayer-meetings, 
by exhorters capable of keeping up the flow of the religious 
current. 

Mr. Shore was of warmly sympathetic nature and of 
cheery, breezy voice and manner, a little bombastic in 
speech, but full of healthy animal spirits; one of those 
people whose very presence acts as a stimulus and tonic to 
more sluggish natures. The only gospel he could find in 
the Bible — at any rate, all that he could find it in his heart 
to preach — was a gospel of love and joy and helpfulness. 
When he mentioned hell it was but incidentally, never as 
the chief motive for seeking religion. He read in the Bible 
that God loved all men, and so he saw no reason why he 
should not love them too, whether they loved God or not. 
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If there were harsh, forbidding things iii his religion, the 
humanity in his nature was too strong and too well de- 
veloped to be greatly warped by them, and his human feel- 
ings too warm and active to be thus cooled or stifled. Lov- 
ing all men, he was a man among men, and was beloved by 
all men. Christians pointed to him as an example of what 
Christianity could do for a man. Uncle Elath Dent, a posi- 
tive and avowed disbeliever, saw in him an illustration of 
what a man could be in spite of his church creed, and a 
proof that — 

** A man kin be a mighty good man while perfessin' what 
ain't true, jes* *s he kin be a mighty mean man while per- 
fessin' what is true; an* ye can't tell by the way a man lives 
nothin' 'bout whuther what he perfesses is true er false." 

But to return to the Sunday evening supper at Deacon 
Willett's. Both ministers were hungry after their rough 
four-mile ride from The Forks. Mr. Shore had stopped at 
Deacon Willett's, as he usually did, for several reasons : 
because it was the dwelling nearest the schoolhouse, because 
he was sure of as hearty a welcome there as anywhere, be- 
cause he liked the Deacon well and Aunt Sue better, and 
possibly — though the evidence on this point is not con- 
clusive — because Aunt Sue had the reputation of being the 
best cook for miles around and the Deacon a similarly wide 
fame as a " good pervider." Aunt Sue saw with satisfaction 
that Mr. Gurley paid her supper the only compliment she 
cared for, by " eatin' 's ef the victuals tasted good, an' not 
mincin* an' mussin* over 'em." She always knew her food 
was good, and the last thing she would have thought of 
doing was to fish for flattery by making disparaging or 
apologetic remarks about her table. 

Toward the end of the meal the conversation became 
general again, and of course led to an exchange of news 
and views about the Civil War then waging. The ministers 
hesitated not to avow not merely their loyalty to the Union 
but their earnest hope that the war would result in the 
abolition of slavery. Aunt Sue was equally outspoken in her 
devotion to the flag. The Deacon had less to say, and said 
it more mildly; not merely because he was characteristically 
mild and moderate, but because he was a Democrat and 
differed somewhat with his enthusiastically Republican'wife 
and neighbors as to the proper conduct of the war. 
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THE DEAD LAMB !f 

Supper over, the two ministers were shown back to the 
big, comfortable " sett'n'^room " and left to themselves, 
while Aunt Sue and Sally " done up the dishes " and the 
Deacon and his boys went to the barn and " done the 
chores." Hez and Steve were especially interested in the 
young lambs, and at once started on a hunt for new arrivals. 
Presently the excited voice of Hez rang out, announcing 
the birth of **two twins" to his Blackie. But hardly had 
Hez ended when the sound of lamentation arose in another 
part of the yard : 

It's dead! It's dead! Oh, it's dead!" 
What's dead, Stevie ? " inquired the Deacon. 
My Mollie's— little — lamb!" sobbed the lad. 

Father and brother vainly tried to console the boy. 
Suddenly an idea struck him, bom of the impression made 
upon his mind by the revival meetings. 

** D'ye s'pose it's gone to heaven ? " he asked anxiously. 

" Lambs don't go to heaven,*' replied Hez. " They hain't 
got no souls. They jes' die, an that's all ther' is to it. 
Ain't it, pa?" 

" I guess so; ask yer ma," answered the Deacon. 

This maternal reference was the father's invariable re- 
sponse when his sons propounded perplexing theological 
interrogatories to him. Then in soothing tones he said : 

" There, there; don't cry, Stevie. Ye kin pick out any 
other lamb in the flock ye want 'n' hev it fer yer own." 

** I'll tell ye what, Stevie," said Hez with loving inspira- 
tion; "I'll give ye one o* my two twins. An* ye kin take 
yer pick." 

**But Mollie won't hev no lamb 'f I do," sobbed Steve, 
in a fresh shower of tears. 

The Deacon could think of nothing expedient to say, so 
he said nothing, but went back to his milking. Hez, in his 
childish way and with his childish instinct, gradually suc- 
ceeded in comforting his brother, after the storm of grief 
had somewhat spent itself in weeping. Having buried the 
dead lamb temporarily in a snowbank, the two brothers 
ran to where Blackie's ** two twins " lay, and after careful 
examination and critical discussion Steve made his selec- 
tion. By this time his tears and sighs had given place to 
smiles and eager interest — grief for the dead had yielded to 
love for the living. 

It was growing dusk when the boys completed the chores 
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by "bnngin* in the night-wood 'n' kmdlin*.*' Then the 
whole family gathered with the ministers in the sitting- 
room and ** vis'ted/' The death of Mollie's lamb was duly 
and solemnly announced, and Mr. Gurley sustained the 
theological doctrine declared by young Hez, that lambs had 
no souls and therefore could not go to heaven. So Steve 
concluded to do the best he could for the lamb, seeing that 
it must forego a blissful hereafter, by " givin* it a stunnin' 
f un'ral " as soon as the thawing of the ground should per- 
mit grave-digging. Aunt Sue remarked that Steve was 
** beginnin' young to pattern arter growed-up folks; fer them 
't 'peared to hev the least chance o* gittin* to heaven 
giner'lly got the fines' fun'rals, an* not seldom some o' the 
fines* preachin*.** 

Mr. Shore glanced uneasily at Mr. Gurley, and observed 
that he looked shocked; but the set-to which Mr. Shore 
feared did not ripen at this time. 

Shortly before seven o'clock the Deacon lighted his 
lantern. Aunt Sue took one of the new-fangled kerosene 
lamps in her hand, and the whole party started for the 
schoolhouse, an eighth of a mile away. They picked their 
way along the road carefully, to avoid the soft places, 
where a misstep meant a plunge half way to the knee in 
the slush — not a matter of moment to the men or boys, with 
their high boots, but more serious to Aunt Sue or Sally. 
The rain had now settled down to a cold mist. 



CHAPTER 2 , 

AT THE SCHOOLHOUSE 

On reaching the schoolhouse the Willett party found a 
team of sturdy horses and a pair of heavy " bobsleds " 
standing at the door. The big sleighbox was just emptying 
its load of a dozen or more men, women, and children, some 
of the latter mere babes. " How-d*-dews " were exchanged 
in hearty farmer fashion, and Mr. Gurley was introduced. 

" Purty bad goin*, ain't it. Square ? " asked Deacon Wil- 
lett. 

** Bad sleighin' an* wuss wheelin'. Deacon," replied 
Square *' Nettle, ex-justice of the peace, the proprietor of 
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lie team and sleighs, who as usual had picked up every- 
>ody along the road who wanted to ride. **'rhe drifs hez 
> 'en settled a goo' deal by this rain, but it'll be many a day 
Lfore the roads'll be open through. 'Cross the fiel's it's 
jittin' bare in a good many places, jes* 'nough to make it 
i.ard pullin* *ith sleds, but it's better goin' thet way 'n' *ith 
L waggin yit. Ye know where we shoveled thet cut through 
he drifs to cross the road nigh the fur corner o* your 
?vood-lot; wal, the slosh's bolster deep there now." 

** Is Gran'ma Soty coming out to-night, Sister Nettle ? " 
.nquired Mr. Shore. 

" No, poor critter! " replied Mrs. Nettle. " She's gittin* 
feebler ev'ry day. She sot up 'bout an hour 's arternoon 
an* tried to think she c'd come to meetin* to-night; but 
she fin'lly gi'n it up. It's more'n a chance *f she ever gits 
out ag'in." 

** Why, I didn't know she was so bad off," replied Mr. 
Shore, with feeling. " We must go round and see her to- 
morrow, Brother Gurley." 

" It *ould do 'er more good 'n medicine ef ye would," 

said Aunt Sue. " I was up there vis'tin' of 'er Wednesday, 

sin* she said, so longin'-like, 't she did wan' to hear Brother 

Shore preach once more. She seems to realize 't the end 

ain't fur off." 

" Yes, an' she's so happy an* resigned," said Mrs. Nettle. 
** Seems *s ef she c'd look right into heaven a'ready." 

By this time the occupants of the sleigh were all deposited 
on the big stoop. 'Squire Nettle's son Jake drove the 
spirited team to the fence and hitched it, while the others 
went inside the schoolhouse, the men and boys at one door 
and the women and girls at the other; for the distinction 
between the "men's side" and the "women's side" was 
rather strictly maintained, except in case of squalls, when 
the helpful husband and father sometimes crossed the 
sacred boundary to lend his aid. 

Aunt Sue lighted her lamp and set it on one end of the 
teacher's desk. The solitary lamp that constituted an in- 
tegral part of the schoolhouse belongings had already been 
lighted, and from the other end of the desk was doing its 
feeble best to dispel the gloom; in which ambitious effort it 
was assisted by a couple of lanterns hanging from nails in 
the window casings, and three tallow dips standing on as 
many desks. The darkness had decidedly the best of it; 
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but as the folks were there to hear rather than to see, this 
was not a serious drawback; and besides, spiritual light 
was perfectly compatible with physical darkness. 

The teacher's desk, built of planed boards, stood between 
the two doors, on a platform about six inches high that now 
served for pulpit. A heavy "hummade" board chair com- 
pleted the list of special provisions for the comfort and 
convenience of teachers and preachers; except that there 
was a bench against the wall behind the desk, on the 'plat- 
form, a seat of honor and authority, occupied by visitors 
whenever such appeared during school hours, and by sur- 
plus ministers or exhorters if any were present during 
religious services. A large box-stove directly in front of 
the teacher's desk, with the stovepipe running to the chim- 
ney at the rear end of tlie room, and two long, movable 
benches that did double duty, as seats for classes in school 
and as " mourners' benches " during revivals, with the rows 
of scholars* desks and benches, completed the noticeable 
furniture of the room. 

As Mr. Shore had predicted, the schoolhouse was crowded. 
Not only was the ordinary seating capacity absorbed but 
the short, loose boards that served for shelves under the 
scholars' desks had been taken out and placed across the 
aisles. The " men folks " straddled over these temporary 
benches, while the " women folks " stepped nimbly from 
one board to another till they reached their destinations. 
The youngsters of four or five years and under found 
seats on the desks or ran about on the floor wherever 
there was space; and also found sleeping places on the 
same desks, or in the arms of father or mother — usually 
mother. 

Such in general was the aspect which the Sugar Hill 
schoolhouse and its occupants presented to Mr. Gurley on 
his fio^t visit; not that there was anything particularly novel 
or striking to him, for both he and Mr. Shore had been 
reared in rural Methodism of even more primitive sur- 
roundings, and had preached times without number in the 
old-fashioned log schoolhouses before the day of stoves and 
other modern enervating schoolhouse luxuries. 

Upon entering the schoolhouse. Brother Gurley was 
introduced to such brethren and sisters as were accessible 
from the open space around the stove. All were strangers 
to him. Among them was Joshua Granger, the recognized 
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and undisputed religious leader in the Sugar Hill district, 
a sort of vicar of the minister at The Forks. He was class- 
leader, conducted the prayer-meetings, carried on a revival 
every winter, and commonly preached at the schoolhouse 
two or three times a month the year around, and occasion- 
ally at schoolhouses in neighboring districts. He was a 
product of that natural process of evolution by which the 
Methodist Episcopal church more than any other has every- 
where developed ministerial talent in rural communities. 
He had held an exhorter's license for several years. Large, 
strongly built, healthy, and robust, he was not strikingly 
different in outward appearance from his farmer neighbors. 
But he had some talent for public speaking, and had culti- 
vated it till he could talk on a short text a long time with 
characteristic ministerial subdivisional volubility. With 
better chances while young, he would have made a minister 
or lawyer of at least average ability. Unfortunately his 
schooling had been cut short at an early stage in ** reading 
'ritin*, and 'rithmetic.** In later years he had taken up the- 
ology, but his range of study never got beyond the Bible 
and one large commentary thereon. 

The cordiality of Joshua Granger's greeting of the two 
ministers was tempered by a duly deferential consideration 
for their superior rank. He had made a careful study of 
ministerial amenities, and he prided himself not a little on 
his knowledge and skill in this branch of religious duty. 
Throughout the meeting, with much tact, he maintained his 
position as ^«^w master of ceremonies, yet never encroach- 
ing upon the ground that properly belonged to regularly 
ordained preachers. 

While Joshua was still talking with the two ministers, 
just after their arrival, and reporting progress in the revival 
work, Aunt Sue led Mrs. Granger forward and introduced 
her to Mr. Gurley. She was a slender, thin-faced, over- 
worked-looking woman, but with an expression of intelli- 
gence and an air that betokened a certain degree of refine- 
ment. She had a quiet, crushed air, with not a trace of 
Aunt Sue's aggressiveness of look or manner. 

There was another member of the Granger family who 
was not introduced to Mr. Gurley. It was Mary and 
Joshua's son Paul, a puny, undersized boy, with a bright 
face, but, aside from his physical inferiority, not especially 
noticeable among the other children, except for one thing: 
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he was cross-eyed. Having gazed at Mr. Gurley a few mo- 
ments with reverential awe, Paul worked his way around 
and " sidled" up to Mr. Shore, as if sure of a friend there. 
Being such a little fellow down among the skirts and 
trousers, he was not noticed at once; and so he took hold of 
one of the big warm hands and said in a voice just loud 
enough for Mr. Shore to hear : 

" How-d'-do, Brother Shore ? " 

He would as soon have thought of calling his father 
" Mister " as of addressing Mr. Shore by that title or by 
any other except *• Brother." 

** Why, how do you do, Paul ? " responded the minister at 
once, bending down and giving Paul's small hand a warm 
pressure. ** How are you to-night ? " 

" Purty well, thank ye," replied Paul. 

And then somebody else spoke to Mr. Shore, and he had 
no time for further talk with Paul. But the boy was happy 
and satisfied. He had had that recognition of his person- 
ality which his childish heart craved; and so, although lost 
again among the skirts and coattails, he was content to 
stand there clinging to Mr. Shore's left hand with both his 
own, leaving the big right hand free for the hearty grasp 
that seemed to carry quite as much pleasure to the older 
folks as to Paul. A few minutes later Paul picked his way 
toward the rear of the room and squeezed in beside Ned 
Gardner, the stalwart young schoolmaster, who received 
him very kindly. 

Clearly, Mr. Shore had a deeper hold on these simple,' 
sincere, outspoken people than mere respect for the cloth. 
They not only reverenced the minister but they loved the 
man. Indeed, so much did the man overtop the minister 
in their feeling that, except when he stood before them in 
his strictly clerical capacity, the ministerial function was 
almost lost sight of. One of the hardened sinners had been 
heard to remark that when Mr. Shore spoke to them from 
behind the desk in the schoolhouse it ** didn't giner'lly seem 
like preachin*, but jes' like some good feller gittin' up there 
an' talkin' to ye in sich a way 't instid 'o wantin* to 
go down on yer knees *n* waller, it made ye feel like 
goin' home 'n' tryin' to live a leetle better'n ye'd b'en 
doin'." 

It was this characteristic of Mr. Shore's preaching and 
influence that had led some of his brother ministers, Jason 
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Gurley among them, to conclude that he was not " stirring " 
enough for back-country revival work. 

There were few arrivals after the Willett party. One of 
the late comers, however, Higley Doom, was a notable 
figure. He lived over on Mud Run, at the head of the 
*'mash," as the large marsh was called, five miles from 
Sugar Hill. He was a big, raw-boned, ungainly man of 
uncertain age, with a frowzy shock of coarse, reddish hair 
and a long, straggly, unkempt beard of the same texture and 
hue. His eyes, small, dull, expressionless as a glass bead, 
peered out from under thick, shaggy eyebrows. His cloth- 
ing, of the coarsest and roughest, hung slouchy and loose 
upon him, one side of each trouser leg tucked up from the 
bottom over the corresponding bootstrap. One of his cheeks 
was always distended with a huge " chaw of terbacker " on 
which he ruminated steadily when not talking. His voice 
was loud, harsh, and rasping. When engaged in religious 
exhortation his head continually rolled and turned from side 
to side, his huge body swayed and weaved, and his long 
arms and hairy, blotched hands swung wildly and aimlessly 
in all directions. He was invariably untidy even to un- 
cleanness. Altogether he looked like a great hairy animal, 
and gave one the impression that in his case the process of 
evolution had been cut short at a critical point. This ap- 
pearance had gained for him sundry nicknames, like " goril- 
ler " and " missin* link." He had been converted two years 
before, and had felt called to preach from the first. Some 
of the brethren doubted the genuineness of his call, but all 
asjreed that that was a matter to be settled between him amd 
God; and as God had not yet interfered and expressly dis- 
avowed the call, Brother Doom went on improving every 
opportunity to ** slash the Devil *' with all the fury and 
ferocity of his untamed animal nature. 

It was common talk that in his dealings with his fellow- 
men Higley Doom paid small heed to the maxim about 
rendering to every man his own. However, any little 
shortage in honesty he always tried to make good by a sur- 
plus of piety and thus preserve the balance. Besides, he 
despised the things of earth and held the treasures of the 
heavenly world as the only vital concern; then what mat- 
tered a dollar or two more or less, whether he had it or 
somebody else ? 

Joshua Granger never lost or laid aside his self-control, 
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but always kept within what were generally regarded as the 
bounds of moderation; although even he could not have 
told how much of his self-restrainl was due to the fact that 
he usually preached under the keen eye and into the sharp 
ear of Aunt Sue, for whose two-edged tongue he entertained 
a most wholesome respect. 

Not so Higley Doom. To him religion offered a warrant, 
and preaching an opportunity, for indulging an inclination 
by no means peculiar to Higley Doom or even to persons 
of his small mental and moral bore — an inclination to 
throw off all self* restraint at times, give free play to the 
pent-up animal forces, and let body and mind run riot. 
With Higley Doom preaching was essentially dissipation. 
He always worked himself into a frenzy, " got the power 
an' the blessin*"; and until he had reached that boiling, 
raging state of mind he never felt that he could get at the 
unregenerate heart. The profane called him a " hummer " 
and a "reg'ler rip snorter."' He had preached a couple of 
times at the Sugar Hill schoolhouse. He had also tried to 
work up a revival in the Mud Run district the winter 
before; but no converts could he make; and so, after six 
meetings, during which the audiences had gradually 
dwindled to a half-dozen wicked youths who went " jes' to 
see the circus," he had concluded that the Mud Run sin- 
ners were past redemption. He had finally been reduced 
in his ministerial work to the necessity of ** vis'tin' roun' " 
among other districts and putting in a word here and there 
as chance offered. Although Mr. Shore and Mr. Granger 
were by no means glad to see him on this occasion, yet 
they treated him with the customary cordiality of rural 
religious courtesy. 



CHAPTER 3 

THE REVIVAL SERMON 



The time having arrived for opening the meeting, Mr. 
Gurley seated himself on the solitary chair, while Joshua 
Granger and Higley Doom ranged themselves on the bench 
back of the teacher's desk. Higley Doom took his seat on 
the platform uninvited, by virtue of his self-assumed status 
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as a quasiy if unlicensed, exborter. Mr. Shore opened the 
services by starting a hymn, in which all joined. Then he 
knelt on the platform, at the end of the desk and prayed — 
a prayer whose fervor and pathos even more than its words 
touched the hearts of the listeners, and made them feel 
that the kneeling man would gladly take on himself all 
their burden of sin and earn for them Godly forgiveness 
and favor. Throughout the prayer a stream of interjected 
responses went up from the brethren and sisters. At last 
the voice of the minister dropped to a lower tone, ** and to 
thy name we will give all glory and praise, now and ever- 
more. Amen." The kneelers resumed their seats, and 
when they joined in the hymn that Mr. Shore started, there 
was a depth of feeling in their voices not heard in the sing- 
ing of the former hymn. 

The hymn finished, Mr. Shore introduced Mr. Gurley: 

** In the mercy and goodness of God we have our be- 
loved Brother Jason Gurley with us to-night; and though 
worn with revival work in other parts of the State during 
the winter now closing, he is nevertheless determined, with 
God's assisting grace, to speak to you and point the way of 
salvation to these precious souls." 

" Brothers and sisters," Mr. Gurley began, " it rejoices 
my heart to find this glorious work going on amongst you. 
As Brother Shore has said, I am weary with traveling and 
preaching — " 

" Be not weary in well doin* ! " broke in the rasping voice 
of Higley Doom; and one of the thoughtless brethren fol- 
lowed with a well-rounded ** amen ! " Higley Doom prided 
himself on his ability to " fin' a fittin' verse " for almost any 
occasion. The word " weary" struck a chord in his mem- 
ory, and it was quite beyond his dull comprehension that 
any Scriptural quotation could ever be amiss. No notice 
was taken of the interruption, other than a few sidelong 
glances among the assembly. Mr. Gurley went on as though 
nothing had happened. 

" I will first read a chapter from the Word of God," he 
said; and taking up the small Bible that Joshua Granger 
had brought, he turned to the third chapter of Habakkuk. 
Joshua stood at one end of the desk and held one of the 
lamps shoulder-high, while Higley Doom performed a like 
service at the other end. Thus assisted, Mr. Gurley read 
the chapter through, and then proceeded: 
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" It's the last four words of the second verse that I want 
to call your attention to. *Iii wrath remember mercy.' 
That's the cry that ought to go up from every sinner's heart 
here to-night. God is a God of wrath as well as mercy- 
infinite wrath and infinite mercy. Let's look a little closet 
at this mighty prayer of the prophet and see what lessons 
it's got for us." 

So saying, Mr. Gurley proceeded to give a sketch of the 
circumstances under which the prayer was uttered, with 
quotations of other passages of Scripture bearing on tHe 
subject. He also reread and commented on other portior^s 
of the chapter: 

"Thou didst march forth through the land in indignation t^* 
Thou didst thresh the heathen in anger. . . . Thou woundest t ^^^ 
head out of the house of the wicked. . . . My lips quivered at t ^ ^Y 
voice; rottenness entered into my bones, and I trembled in mys^=^ l^» 
that I might rest in the day of trouble." 

Now, it so happened that Joshua Granger had preach* 
from a text out of the same chapter but a few nights befoi 
and there were two persons among Mr. Gurley 's h^an 
who observed that his opening remarks were much Ijl 
Joshua's. Those two persons were Joshua himself 
Aunt Sue Willett. Joshua was not a little puffed up 
discover that he could handle a theme as well, for all Ine 
could see, as this itinerant revivalist; and visions of ^ 
"charge" — with a salary and a donation — burst upon his 
enraptured sight. Not even the thought of the heavenl/ 
reward had ever thrilled him with such emotions. True, he 
was at no loss to tell how it happened that he and Brother 
Gurley thought and spoke so nearly alike. But that made 
no difference, and lessened not a whit his estimate of his 
own ability. Why should it ? If he could do as well as 
other ministers, even traveling evangelists, and knew as well 
as they where to go for his material, and how to use it, 
wherein was their work better than his, or how were they, 
in their ministerial capacity, superior to him ? He felt the 
ground growing firm under his feet. 

Aunt Sue readily divined that the resemblance of Mr. 
Gurley's discourse to that of Joshua Granger was not a 
mere coincidence, or the result of a similar endowment by 
the Holy Ghost. She shrewdly guessed that there was 
some common earthly source from which they drew their 
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inspiration and the material for their learned disquisitions. 
Her mental eyes opened wide at this revelation. She had 
Dften wondered how Josh Granger could display so much 
knowledge of the Bible, and handle obscure points of re- 
igious doctrine with such easy assurance. She resolved to 
:lear up the mystery before she was many days older. 

Having thus ** plowed and harrowed the ground," Mr. 
hurley proceeded to "plant the seed." 

" And now, my dear brothers and sisters," he said, 
iropping from the somewhat dignified tone and manner 
becoming to critical exegesis to a more familiar and col- 
oquial form of address, ** let me apply the words of the 
prophet to our own wants. I have taken this text because 
t's the greatest revival text between the leds of the Bible, 
In wrath remember mercy! * In these four words you 
nave laid before you the two great attributes of God, 
9vrath and mercy, hate and love; wrath with the soul that 
has sinned against God — as all souls have — and mercy 
wrhen the soul humbles itself in the dust and cries for 
God's favor, lost through Adam's sin. The cleanest and 
purest heart in the world hain't no claim whatever to that 
favor, only through the atoning blood of Jesus. There 
ain't no such thing as real pureness or cleanness of heart 
until divine grace has washed away Adam's guilt. AVe are 
conceived in sin and born in iniquity. That's the condi- 
tion in which we come into this world. 
And why ? 

Ah, the danger of knowing too much! The sin of try- 
ing to find out what God in his wisdom and love has told 
us we hadn't ought to know, and hadn't ought to want to 
know! And then that awful curse of God because of Adam 
and Eve's disobedience! *In sorrow thou shalt bring forth 
children.' * In the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread.* 
The wrath that uttered that curse holds out to-day just as 
deep as it was when Adam and Eve was drove out of that 
beautiful Garden of Eden. 



" Now, how can you escape that wrath ? That's the 
question. The answer is easy, and yet hell's swarming 
with souls sent there jest for doing what you're doing to- 
night— --neglecting the means of grace and the call of the 
Holy Spirit. 'Tain't God's fault. It's yourn. God and 



it 
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Jesus are longing to save you. But they can't onless yoa 
do your part. There's the sin of Adam, the curse, the 
wrath, and the means of escape. If you don't improve 
your chance, God can't help it, any more'n I can. Divine 
justice has got to be satisfied and divine wrath appeased. 

** Now, what is it God tells you to do ? What is it brings 
the vilest sinner back into God's favor ? 

*' • Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved/ 



** That's all. No paying priests or Popes to pray you out 
of purgatory and into heaven. No looking up the records 
to see whether you was foreordained to be saved or to be 
damned. The promise is as big and as far-reaching as tlie 
wrath. 



ti t 



Long as the lamp holds out to burn. 
The vilest sinner may return ' — 

but no longer. These folks that's looking out for universal 
salvation will wind up with damnation, jest as sure as there's 
a God in heaven and a Devil in hell. But there's ev'ry 
chance you can ask for as long as you live this life. See 
the thief on the cross ! See the thousands of men and 
women that have lived wicked as the Devil himself almost, 
and almost to the minute of their death, and then b'en 
washed in the blood of the Lamb and made pure and spot- 
less as the new-born babe — snatched from the very jaws of 
hell to be with God and angels and saints, blessed for ever 
more ! 

" Now, I suppose likely some of you was baptized in in- 
fancy and pledged to the Lord; and here you are fighting in 
the ranks of the Devil. If you've got any regard for your 
father and mother you'd better keep the promise they made 
to God for you. And you'd better pay the debt you owe to 
God, too. If you don't do your duty in this thing, it's a 
thousand times worse for you than for them that never had 
any such obligation laid on them. 

" And I*ve knowed lots of men, too, to hang back from 
coming to Jesus because they thought they wasn't fit yet. 
Now, that's about the worst and foolishest thing of all. Jest 
as like as not somebody here in this room is saying to- night, 
* Yet a little while and I shall be better prepared to come to 
God, after I've had a chance to fix up a little.' Now, all 
I've got to say to that is that you're wasting the most pre- 
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cious chances of your lives. You can't make yourself fit to 
come to God. There ain't no merit in works. The only 
merit that God will even look at is faith. The worst sinner 
on earth, no matter if he has broke every commandment in 
the Decalogue and b*en guilty of every kind of a crime, is 
as welcome to come to the Almighty as if he'd lived honest 
and upright all his life. And he'll find jest as much favor 
with God. The man that humbles himself the lowest and 
grasps the shield of faith the stoutest'll get the blessing the 
soonest, no matter what he's b'en or done. 



" I tell you there's mercy not only for the common sinner 
but for the Calvinist, and the Universalist, and the Catholic, 
and even for the infidel and the atheist — for the man who has 
denied and defied God and mocked him. Now, I want to 
know if there could be any greater proof of God's mercy 
and love than that he's willing to forgive such blasphemy ? 
and that, too, after he's declared, * I am a jealous God, vis- 
iting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation of them that hate me.' 

" Think of it ! Think of it ! And rejoice and glorify 
God. For we shall live forever with this great and good 
Father. And we shall wear the crown of life, and play the 
heavenly harp, and dwell in the mansions prepared for the 
saints, and hear the cherubim and seraphim as they chant 
psalms and continually cry * Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
for ever more ! '" 

Mr. Gurley paused, and with great deliberation straight- 
ened the Bible round on the desk. With equal deliberation 
he took up his red bandana that lay conspicuously beside 
the Bible, and applied it vigorously. Then, with marked 
deliberation, he walked to the other end of the platform. 
All this meant, as everybody understood, a transition from 
the sermon proper to the exhortation, or at any rate to the 
prelude of the exhortation. 

" So much for the prayer of Habakkuk," Mr. Gurley 
went on, " and its application to us. Now I've got some- 
thing else to say to you. I've always found that one of the 
best means of stirring up the unconverted and pulling the 
convicted out of the mire, as well as of warming up*Chris- 
tians, is to relate our experience. I'm going to give you my 
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experience. I don't claim that it's specially remarkable, but 
by God's grace it's helped many a sinner into the light, and 
I don't believe it's lost its power yet. 

"My first conviction of sin was when I was six years, 
five months, and thirteen days old. It was at a revival 
meeting conducted by that veteran soldier of God, Brother 
Hander, long since relieved from duty and gone home to 
glory. No one can forget him who heard him lash the 
Devil and saw him gather in converts by hundreds. But it 
was not as a direct result of his preaching that I was 
humbled and converted. It was by witnessing the terrible 
struggle of my father and his glorious triumph. My father 
and mother were Presbyterians, and were called pious 
people by them that couldn't tell the true from the false. 
My father was an honest, industrious, God-fearing man, a 
good husband and father, and a strictly moral man in the 
worldly sense. Both my parents had been froze- up early in 
<^alvinism, with no prospect of ever getting thawed out. 

" But with God all things are possible. Under Brother 
Hander's sledgehammer blows even my father's hard heart 
was melted, and in one night he was powerfully convicted 
and gloriously converted. I have heard him say that he 
went to that meeting without the least idea of going for- 
ward, supposing he was one of the elect. In fact, up to 
that time he had thought Methodist revival work was just a 
harum-scarum way of getting folks into the church and 
making them think they was converted. But suddenly in 
the midst of Brother Hander's exhortation — ^jest as I am 
now exhorting — my father felt a voice say within him: 

" * It's you he means! ' 

"And all at once he felt something break loose in him, 
and he saw his heart crusted over with sin and reeking 
with spiritual uncleanness. With a groan he dropped on 
his knees and cried, * What must I do to be saved! ' 

"There wa'n't no more preaching that night. Brother 
Hander and other men of God and sisters in Christ 
gathered round my father and prayed with him as he knelt 
there weeping and groaning and beseeching the throne of 
grace. Finally the meeting was dismissed and them that 
wanted to went home. All our family staid. And there 
my father and Brother Hander and the rest knelt, and 
prayed, and wrastled, for three mortal hours. And then 
what a victory! How my father shouted, and laughed, and 
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clapped his hands, while the brethren sung praises to 
God. 

" From that hour my father was a new man. No more 
scraping together the filthy lucre of this world. He felt 
called to preach, and how he did shake the strongholds of 
Satan and bring hardened sinners to the feet of Jesus. I 
thank God that my father despised the things of this world 
and learnt his children to do so too, and to lay up their 
treasure in heaven. He was a farmer in good easy circum- 
stances before his conversion. He died in -want, and 
thanked God for his poverty. Fye heard him say he didn't 
believe a man ever lived with a heart big enough to hold 
God and a lot of money at the same time. iVe seen our 
Tamily of nine set down to dinner — ma half sick at the time 

with nothing but johnny-cake and boiled potatoes, and 

■not much of that. But pa thanked God jest as devoutly as 
if the table had b'en loaded with pie and cake. When the 
cihildxen complained, he would start that grand old hymn; 

" * The fiercer the ])last the sooner 'tis past. 
The storms that arise 
Shall gloriously hurry our souls to the skies.* 

** I remember he once said when we hadn't got enough to 
eat : 

" * If we was all to starve to death to-night, it only means 
getting to heaven that much sooner.' 

" I had always thought pa was a Christian till that night 
of his conversion; and when I saw him bowed down with 
the weight of sin, and then the glorious change when he got 
the evidence, what a lesson it was to me! I was so worked 
up that I couldn't sleep. Whenever I got into a drowse, 
there was the Devil clutching after me and Jesus trying to 
save me. Night after night I had such warnings. A word 
of Christian counsel would have started me; but I couldn't 
get up courage to say anything to anybody, and nobody 
noticed that I had any feelings. Ah, don't never neglect 
the children! Well, the revival ended — the harvest passed 
and I was not saved. Then I got careless again, and Satan 
filled my mind with other things besides religion. 

**It was six years before I had another season of con- 
viction. How it makes me shiver to think that all those 
years I was courting hell-fire and damnation! How I thank 
God for sparing me and bringing me to see my lost con- 
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ditlon! When I was twelve years old my father held a re- 
vival at our schoolhouse, and he was led of the spirit to 
make a special effort to save the children. And how he 
did succeed ! More than half the converts was children 
six to fourteen years old, four from our house, and me 
amongst them. I was jest twelve years, two months, and 
two days old when I found the Savior. 

" But though my conversion was sound, I soon got luke- 
warm and careless again. Youthful and sinful pleasures 
drawed me away from the Savior's side. I kept my stand- 
ing in the church, but the fervor of piety was not in me. 
I went to parties — not to dances or such like hellish places, 
but to gatherings for fun and frolic. But I always went 
home from them places feeling bad. My holt on grace was 
weakened. I never had no such feeling after going to a 
class-meeting, or a prayer-meeting, or a donation. So I 
drifted on for seven years. Then I passed through a spell 
of doubt, such as lots of Christians have, especially if they 
get into chronic lukewarmness. Stirring up doubt in you 
is about the commonest and surest way the Devil has of 
working. And how contrary the human heart is, how ready 
to believe the Devil's lies rather than God's truth! I 
doubted the Bible, doubted Christ, doubted everything, 
and was almost ready to give up God and heaven and live 
for this world alone. But, lucky for me, a revival brought 
me round again. 

"I tell you, whether it's the sinner, or the backslider, or 
the lazy church-member you want to get at, there ain't 
nothing like the revival. It's through men's hearts and 
not their heads that you've got to save them. • I don't 
believe any man was ever converted jest through sober 
arguing about the truth of Christianity. You can stuff a 
man's head with argument till you crack his skull, but you 
can't convert him till you get him into a healthy fear of 
hell and damnation, and get the thinking all out of him. 
Book learning won't do it, neither. Some of the stirringest 
revivalists hain't any book learning at all. I know one 
that can't even read the Bible — has to have his wife read 
it to him, and then he learns his texts by heart. But he.'s 
got the knowledge that passeth all understanding, the^ 
knowledge of God. 

" Human learning's often a hendrance to saving souls. 
It makes a man preach to the head instead of the heart. It 
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makes tnfen thinjc instead of feel. It keeps them from get- 
ting the faith that works miracles. Did you ever think how 
many of the early apostles and martyrs was ignorant? But 
jest see what faith and power they did liave! The world 
iiain't seen nothing like it sence. The Bible's got into it 
ail the knowledge worth going acrosst the road after. The 
iuan that knows the Bible best is the most knowing man, 
^huther he was ever inside of a schoolhouse or not. I 
once heard Brother Hander say he believed that if ail the 
^ooks in the world was destroyed but the Bible, it would 
^ork to the glory of God and the salvation of souls, and 
fasten the day when God*s kingdom shall come on earth; 
^nd I hain't a.mite of, doubt 9,bout it. 

**Well, my doubts and troubles went on two weeks after 

^ Vvas brought under conviction again. The Devil was at 

^V elbow all the while, worrying me so I couldn't get to 

^^>rist. For the last three days I didn't eat enough to 

'^^^p a sparrow alive. I got completely broke down, so 

■^^ spirit of God could work on my soul. Finally, one 

'^ ^ ^ht when my heart and head was jest ready to burst, all 

^^ once a voice said to me, as plain as I am talking to you: 

"* Faith!' 

** Jest that one word. I jumped up, and there on the 
^^sll I saw a star, as plain as I see this lamp. Then I 
^ tiderstood. 

" ' Faith,' I cried, * faith is what I want ! Faith is the star 
^liat will guide me to the cross! ' 

" Down I went, and prayed as I never had before. I got 
"Weaker and weaker, but, thank God, my faith was growing 
^11 the time, till I got so I could jest whisper over and over 
Jacob's prayer, * I will not let thee go except thou bless me.* 
-<\t last the blessing came, and what joy! Again I heard 
that voice, and this time it said: 
Go and preach the Gospel! ' 

Again I saw that bright star. Then the power of God 
overcome me, and I fell senseless. When I come to, the 
sunlight was streaming in on me; and, praise God, the Son 
of Righteousness was lighting my soul! 

" From that day God has staid with me. I've had my 
ups and downs, but no more Devilish doubts. Sometimes 
I've got so near God iVe felt I almost had power to work 
miracles. Not that I've b'en free from the slings of the 
Devil. I could give you a hundred cases, but here's jest 
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one : Two years ago the horse I've rode foir eight years 
balked with me. Three times within a mile he stopped and 
wouldn't go. After the third tussle it suddenly come over 
me what the trouble was — it was the Devil in him. I 
drawed myself up and shouted, * Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him!* Quicker'n a wink Jerry started on 
as though nothing had happened, and he hain't never 
balked sence. 

** Now I want to say, if any of you is ever called to 
preach, don't hang back. You may think you hain't got 
much gumption for preaching, iind the folks around may 
think so too; but God knows. 

• ••••• • 

" Now, you blinded sinners, you Calvinist reprobates, or 
whatever you are, in the name of God I call upon you to 
come to Jesus. Pray the prayer of Habakkuk, * In wrath 
remember mercy.' Go down on your knees in the dirt and 
beg. Flee from the wrath to come. Another year, another 
day, and it may be too late. Death stalks through the land, 
hankering to cut you down, young and old. To some he 
may come on the battlefield; to others in your every-day 
work; to others as a thief in the night, without giving you 
one waking moment to grasp the horns of the altar — and 
send you one and all down to everlasting damnation. 

** That's all now. But before the meeting is over I shall 
have more to say to these young converts. Let us sing." 

Thereupon Mr. Gurley started the hymn: 

" Plunged in a gulf of dark despair." 



CHAPTER 4 

HIGLEY DOOM ATTEMPTS A MIRACLE 

Observing that Higley Doom was hitching about with an 
evident inclination to take the floor, Mr. Shore headed him 
off by nodding to Joshua Granger to speak next. 

Joshua responded to the signal. 

**Brethring an' sisters an' sinners," he began, "I hain't 
a-goin' to 'xhort much t'-night. There's them here thet's 
a sight more cap'ble 'n I be to 'xpound the Word o' God 
an' call dyin' sinners to the cross. I jes' wan' to say one 
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thing. We've b'en workin* here together fer more'n a 
month, an' I'm glad to say we've got so'thin' to show fer 
it. But there's more souls yit to be saved in this commu- 
n'ty. Mebby somebody else kin say the word thet'il wake 
*em up better'n I kin. What I wan' to say is this: These 
meetin's hez b'en runnin' a good while, an' it looks to me 's 
though t'-night's 'bout the last real stirrin' meetin' we're 
likely t' hev. The meetin's '11 be kep' up fer a few nights 
yit, to rake up the scatterin's, ez 'twere, an' help convictid 
souls to fin* the Savior. But the roads is gittin' too bad an' 
the weather too oncerting to keep comin' here ev'ry night 
much longer. O how I wish I c'd git ev'ry onsaved soul in 
this house to-night to feel thet now is the excepted time an' 
now the day o' salvation, an* thet ye can't be sure o' ever 
hevin' a nuther opportunity." 

Joshua returned to his seat, and Mr. Shore at once walked 
to the edge of the platform. For fully lialf a minute he 
stood there in silence, looking the assembly over as well as 
the dim light permitted, as if trying to establish personal 
communication with each individual. Then, in a voice 
low, tender, almost quivering with feeling, he began: 

" Brethren and sisters, and dear unconverted friends, it is 
with anxiety and sadness that I come before you to-night. 
Brother Granger has already anticipated in part what I in- 
tended to say. 1 feel as though in a sense this is my last 
opportunity of exhorting you with much hope of success. 
For two years and a half I have lived among you. A few 
months more and I shall go forth, perhaps never to see you 
again this side of Jordan. Shall I see you on the other side 
of the river ? That is the question that comes to me to- 
night with awful force, and the question I want you all to 
solemnly ask yourselves. I don't mean that I am not going 
to preach to you again. God willing, I expect to do so 
many times yet, and I trust that what I say hereafter may 
not be said in vain, but that it may sink into your hearts 
and, like good seed, spring up, grow, and bear fruit of right- 
eousness after I am gone from amongst you. I have seen 
not a few of these dear people converted during my ministry 
here; not that I would take all the credit for the human 
agency in this good work, for perhaps Brother Granger and 
the brethren and sisters who have labored with him in this 
part of the Master's vineyard have been even more instru- 
mental than I in bringing it about. Every one of these con- 
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versions, as far as I know, has been the result of seasons « 
revival like this. And yet, as I look around, I see man 
many dear friends, men, women, and children, still out 




the ark of safety, still wandering in the paths of sin. M!I^ ^ 
heart yearns for them, even as a father for his children. 

** To-night I realize with unspeakable anxiety that unless 
this revival, nay, this very evening, shall witness their start 
on the road to heaven, my mission, as far as they are con- 
cerned, may be ended. As Brother Granger has said, tli^s 
series of meetings has continued about as long as tV>^ 
weather and the other conditions will permit. I hx^e 
always found that after a certain stage has been reached ^^ 
a revival it is almost useless to continue the meetin ^ 
longer. By rej)eatedly rejecting the promptings of ti'^^ 
Holy Spirit, or putting off the day of salvation, the heat::^^^ i 
of the unconverted become hardened, so that revival preac ^^\ 
ing and exhortation no longer make an impression. I fer-=^^ 
as though this stage has about been reached in these mee^^^ 
ings. 1 feel sure that there are many here to-night who ac^ -^^ 
almost persuaded in their hearts to seek God. If they ne^ "^^'^ 
lect this opportunity, when will they get another? or ^ 

they do get another, will they be more ready then tha^^^^ 
now? Maybe the Holy Spirit, grieved at their stubbonr ^^^ ''^^^ 
ness, will forsake them for ever. Anyhow, summer toil an^ "^^n 
the crowding out of spiritual thoughts by worldly cares wiL -^ ^ 
stifle the religious impulses that now stir them. 

" In all likelihood this is my last evening with you during, ^^5 
this the last series of revival meetings before I go to 
another charge. This thought it is that so fills my hear 
with sadness at the sight of these unsaved souls." 

In this strain Mr. Shore continued exhorting for som^ ^^ 
time, urging the young men especially to seek religion ar -^^ 
once in view of the fact that the next winter's revival at th^^ ^ 
Sugar Hill schoolhouse might find many of their accus-^ 
tomed places vacant, while they would be far away fightinj 
for their country, if not already filling a soldier's grave^ 
Then he closed with an invitation for sinners to come for- 
ward. 

" Will you not then to-night," he said, " when all thing* 
are so favorable, accept the mercy and loving forgiveness 
of God and enter the army of the Lord? O that I coulcL 
make you understand how peaceful, how joyful is life in. 
Christ! Let us all rise and join in singing, and while we 
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et every one who has not the blessed evidence of re- 
tion come forward and claim God's promise." 

Shore's voice, sonorous and melodious, rose in the 
te revival hymn: 



Come, ye sinners, poor and needy, 
Weak and wounded, sick and sore.' 



5t of the people took up the refrain. Immediately 
1 men and women, and two or three half-grown chil- 
began threading their way toward the two long 
es cleared for them. Among the number was one 
ho for years had been a subject of special prayer and 
on the part of the minister and the more zealous 
ians of the community. The action of this recalci- 
n at last " coming out " was greeted by the ministers 
rethren with many ejaculations of thankfulness to 
vhile the two ministers exhorted those who still held 
Mr. Shore went among them and by personal solici- 
brought two more to the front, amid a fresh outburst 
nksgiving. 

ength, when farther effort to move the sinners seemed 
5, Mr. Shore asked the people to be seated. Then 
nisters and the brethren and sisters gathered round 
ixious seat and with the " mourners " knelt on the 
^hile Mr. Gurley prayed with great fervor, followed 
hua Granger, several brethren and sisters, some of the 
convicted and converted, and lastly by Mr. Shore, 
all arose from their knees, and a season of speaking 
lating Christian experience followed. 

speaking was beginning to drag somewhat, when an^ 
ected episode was injected into the proceedings, thejf 
actor in which was Higley Doom. He was one of; 
irsons in the assembly who had been deeply affected! 
. Gurley 's discourse and especially by the narrative] 
religious experience; the other of the two persons 
a small boy, Paul Granger. In fact, Higley Doom 
een so impressed by the sermon and narrative that, 
lis first striking effort, he had altogether forgotten to 
late the discourse with " fittin' passages o* Scriptur*." 
hing that especially impressed him was the emphasisA 
[r. Gurley placed upon the fact that education, in the I 
y sense, was not at all essential to successful preach- ' 
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ing, and might even prove a stumbling-block in the way of 
the preacher. Higley Doom menially thanked God that 
there was no such impediment in his path. It was with 
great difficulty that he could spell out his texts in the Bible, 
and even then he was not always sure of their meaning. 
Another thing that struck him with new and peculiar force 
was the fact that so many of the apostles and other miracle- 
workers were ignorant, illiterate men. Mr. Gurley's pre- 
sentation left on Higley Doom the impression that ignorance 
was an excellent, if not essential, qualification for miracle- 
working. As for faith, he was sure he had enough to re- 
move a whole range of mountains and throw them into the 
sea. 

Mr. Shore's exhortations also affected Higley Doom 
deeply. If Mr. Gurley's experience had inspired him, Mr. 
Shore's style irritated and maddened him. 

"What's the use," he muttered to himself, " o' tryin* to 
save sinners 'thout sayin' nothin' to 'em 'bout hell ? Might 
^s well try to pitch hay 'thout a fork." 

r Nobody could justly criticise Higley Doom's exhortations 
as wanting in hell. He had once remarked in a moment of 
/ rhetorical rhapsody that "hell's the best ingrevience ye kin 

( git in fixin' up a dose fer the sin-sick soul." It always 

r'iled " him to hear Mr. Shore plead and appeal instead of 
''goin' at it hammer an' tongs an' slashin' things." 

Mr. Shore knew Higley Doom's characteristics too well to 
encourage him to exhort, least of all on this particular even- 
ing. Indeed, a keen observer might have detected during 
the meeting numerous signs of a tacit but none the less 
real understanding between Mr., Shore and Joshua Granger 
that they should put forth united effort to keep Higley 
Doom in the background and in silence. Skilfully, per- 
sistently, and successfully th^y played into each other's 
hands to this end. Two or three times Doom was just on 
the point of breaking out, but each time they blocked him 
with a prayer, a hymn, or some other pious device. They 
knew indeed that he must be heard before the meeting 
closed. But they were desirous, even anxiously desirous, 
that he should get no chance to speak untimely words, words 
that might prove eternally disastrous to some now half- 
penitent soul, until all effort possible at this meeting had 
been exhausted to bring such soul out in open confession. 
/ Higley Doom's time had now come. He had been grad- 
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ually wrought up by all he had seen and heard, till ]wrhen he '■ 
at last rose to speak he was in what he deemed a state of 
great religious fervor and inspiration. 

" You poor dear lost brothern an* sistern," he began, 
"heirs a-gapin* fer ye this very minute. Tears to me 's ef 
I kin look right down into it an' see the Devil a-prancin' 
roun' on the red-hot stones, a-lashin* of 'is tail like mad, an' 
a-grinnin* an* a-rubbin* of *is ban's an' a-injoyin* of the suf- 
ferin's o' them poor lost brothern an' sistern down thar. 
An* I kin see 'em a-squirmin' an' a-fryin' an' a-sizzlin' on 
the live coals. An' they're a-yellin' an' a-screamin' jest 
awful. Yas, an* they's some thar f'm this deestric* this very 
minute. An* thar's ol' Bill Stople f'm Mud Run, what fell 
off'n a load o* oats las' summer 'n' broke 'is blarsted neck. 
An* he*s a-roUin* roun* an' a-groanin* ter'ble, an' a-sayin': 
*' * Oh, ef I only hed a leetle sup o' water out o* Deacon 
Willett's col' spring! ' 

" But, my dear brothern an' sistern, they hain't no water 
down thar — it's a awful thing to think they hain't, but they 
hain*t, b*caze the Bible says they hain't. An' the Devil he's 
jes* a-grinnin* at Bill an' a-sayin' : 
"* Ye're a-gittin* jes' *xac*ly what ye disarve, damn ye! ' 
" An Bill he's a-sayin', so sorry ful-like: 
'" *0h, ef I'd only jes' got religion at therevivil las' winter, 
when Brother Doom was a-tryin* to git me to come for'ard 
an' be saved, an* I jes* larfed at *im an' tol' 'im to git out 'n' 
go *n* wash *isself ! * 

"Ah, my dear brothern an* sistern, when I git up to 
heavin, an* git a shinin' crown full o' stars fer the souls I've 
saved, an' git a harp an' learn to play on it so sweet, an' git 
wings on my back thet I kin fly with, an' don't hev to do 
nothin* but jes* set roun* an' play on thet thar harp an' sing 
hymes an* praise God an* love Jesus, an* I kin watch tliet 
wicked ol* sinner Bill Stople a-layin' down thar in hell 
a-burnin' an* a-roastin* an' a-groanin' — then, my dear 
brothern an* sistern, fAen wholl larf!*' 

Higley Doom paused, rubbed his hands gleefully, and 
chuckled over the glorious prospect. Then4ie went on: 

** Yas, an' I kin see angils up thar in heavin, a-chantin' of 
their songs an* a-waitin' on the dear brothern an' sistern 
thet's b'en saved an' gone home to glory. An' ever leetle 
while one o* them angils an' saints flies over to the aidge 
an* looks down an* sees them thar poor miser'ble lost 
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brothern an' sistern down thar a-cussin' an' a-yellin* a 
a-screamin' an* a-groanin'; an' then he flies back to wher - 
God's a-settin' on 'is throne, all gold an' shiny, an' sing= 
louder'n ever. O, my dear brothern an* sistern, it's 
awful purty sight! " 

Again Higley Doom paused to gloat over the anticipate 
joys of heaven. 

"'Pears to me," he went on, ** I kin almos' see the Devi 
here in this room right now, an' hear 'im a-roarin*, as h 
swaggers roun* 'mongst these 'ere poormiser'ble sinners, an* 
gits 'twixt them an' the mourners* bench." 

Now, it so happened that Ned Gardner involuntarily and 
unconsciously smiled just here at Higley Doora*s vision o 
" the Devil swaggering round," so suggestive was it of the 
spectacle actually presented to everybody in the room save 
Doom himself. Doom happened to see that smile, and in- 
stantly the savage within him leaped from the one extreme 
to the other. He grew livid and utterly beside himself with 
rage. The next instant a great religious purpose seized 
upon him, like a flash of inspiration. Had not the Key. Jason 
Gurley related that he sometimes felt as though he had 
almost the power and faith to work miracles ? Higley Doom 
was sure that he had now actually reached that exalted re- 
ligious state. He and Ned Gardner were not strangers to 
each other, and he hated Ned as warmly as Ned despised 
him. He therefore resolved to make a terrible example of 
Ned on the spot, by striking him down as the prophets and 
saints had struck down sinners of old. Frantic with excite- 
ment over his new-born purpose, he glared an instant at Ned 
and then shouted: 

'* Ned Gardner, ye dev'lish infidil, come out here on the 
floor an* I'll hev God smash ye." * 

Many looked aghast at this unusual plan of attacking in- 
fidelity in modern times. Most of the women and children 
were badly scared and some began to cry. The stronger 
intellects, however, unshaken by the prediction of catas- 
trophe, merely waited with curiosity to see the outcome, 
rightly judging that it was one thing to prophesy and another 
to fulfil. Joshua Granger glanced at Mr. Shore; Mr. Shore 
looked disturbed and annoyed; Mr. Gurley appeared to be 
a trifle surprised. 

Ned Gardner, calm and cool, without hesitation rose and 
walked out into the middle of the floor, and stopped directly 
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in front of Higley Doom, within arm's length of him. Some 
of the spectators feared that Doom, giant that he was, might 
be tempted to take the task out of God's hands and try to 
do the smashing himself; in which event they knew, as one 
of them afterward remarked, there would be ** the sassiest 
Icin* of a scrimmage." Anticipating something of this kind, 
I3ob Meachem leaned over and whispered to Uncle Elatli 
X)ent, " I'll bet a yearlin' heifer on Ned." Uncle Elath 
^viras not inclined to levity and made no reply. 

But Higley Doom had no thought of undertaking to de- 
molish Ned Gardner without supernatural aid. So, step- 
ping back a little, as if to get a running start, he rushed for- 
-w^ard to within two feet of Ned, raised both his clenched 
liands high above liis head, drew himself up on his toes, 
and then bringing both fists down in front of him wiih 
sledgehammer force, shouted: 
"God, smash /im!." 

Ned never winced. The room was as still as death. 
After an instant's pause Higley Doom again raised himself 
and his hands as before, and again shouted: 
" Lord, smash 'im!" 

Still Ned stood unmoved and unharmed, but now with 
a scornful smile curling his lip. Another pause, and for 
the third time Higley Doom gathered himself as twice be- 
fore, and fairly screamed: 
** Jesus, smash *im! " 

This time there was a pause and absolute silence for fully 
five seconds, while the two men stood there like statues. 
Then Ned asked quietly: 
**Is that enough, or do you want to try it again .>" 
Higley Doom still stood as if powerless to speak or 
move, till Mf. Shore took it upon himself to break the spell 
by starting the hymn, ** Sweet hour of prayer," in which 
the brethren and sisters at once joined. 
Ned Gardner turned and walked back to his seat. 
Higley Doom dropped on the nearest bench and mopped 
his streaming brow with his coatsleeve. 

The hymn finished, Mr. Shore invited Mr. Gurley to de- 
liver his message to the converts. 

** How many have come out during these meetings. 
Brother Granger ? " asked Mr. Gurley. 

" Up to t'-night," responded Joshua with brisk and easy 
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confidence, " ther's b'en eight converted, five more com-^ 
victed, an* six backsliders reclaimed — though, now thet 
think on't, I b'lieve Sister Moody tol' me jes* afore th 
meetin' opened thet Sister Green hed foun* the Lord senc 
the las* meetin'." 

Joshua turned inquiringly to Sister Moody, who replied- 

** Yes, me an' Sister Stone hed a long season o' praye 
with 'er 's arternoon, an' she got the ev'dince." 

**Then thet makes nine converted, four more convicted 
an' six backsliders reclaimed," said Joshua. ** An' to-nigh 
ther's b'en five more come out, one on 'em a backslider." 

*'A dozen more stars added to your crown in glory. 
Brother Granger," answered Mr. Gurley. Then he turned to 
address the new converts. 

"There's one thing," he began, "that can't be said too 
often to these babes in Christ. It's this : Stick to your 
faith. Faith is everything in religion. Take away faith, 
and what have you got left? Nothing — ^just nothing at all. 
And faith grows like everything else, by exercise. Don't 
ever dare to question the power, wisdom, justice, mercy, 
goodness, and love of God. Such questioning is the broad 
road to doubt, infidelity, and damnation, just as sure as faith 
is the straight and narrow way to heaven. And them little 
questions aje the easiest and commonest way the Devil has 
of getting at Christians. Some folks think that text * Prove 
all things ' means that you can question why your religion 
is true, and whether it is true. It don't mean any such thing. 
It means just what it says. It means prove your religion is 
true, just as you go into court and prove your case. It 
means get the evidence together, so you can prove your re- 
ligion to them that don't believe in it. Don't think of the 
providences of God to doubt or question thenf, but only to 
believe in them and rejoice in them. Whatever trials and 
afflictions and losses you are called to suffer, bow down in 
meek submission, and remember it's all for your good. The 
more you suffer here, the happier you'll be in heaven. 
That's the blessed way God has of evening things up. Al- 
ways be ready to give up everything — fortune, friends, 
family, health, life itself, if God so wills it. 

" Give freely of your substance to the Lord. Just think 
how Christ praised the poor widow who dropped her last 
two mites into his treasury. The more freely you give here, 
the greater the treasure you lay up for yourself in heaven, 
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* where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal.' Remember the 
-words of Christ to the rich man, * sell that thou hast, and 
give to the poor.* Who is so poor as the poor, ignorant 
lieathen, that knows nothing of God and the atoning blood 
of Jesus ? 

" Forsake the sinful pleasures of the world; not merely 
such wickedness as dancing, card-playing, rum-drinking, and 
the like, but such common and dangerous hotbeds of evil as 
jDarties and gatherings of young folks jest for pleasure, and 
a.bove all every form of amusement on the Sabbath day. 
"Vou who are young in. years as well as faith need to be 
-warned to keep away from all places that bring you into the 
crompany of unconverted young people. Cultivate sober- 
iiess and let your thoughts dwell on God and heaven. Seek 
the society of elderly people, especially them whose souls 
are steeped in piety and whose conversation is on Godly 
things. When you are thrown into company, instead of spend- 
ing the time in mirth and hilarity, join in prayer, and 
reading the Scriptures or books of sermons. Youth is a time 
of great danger to the soul, and the Devil is always watching 
for a chance to take advantage of youthful spirits, if they 
yield to the sinful but natural desire for worldly pleasure. 
It's jest that sort of indulgence that will tie your thoughts 
to earth and make you forget the eternal joys of heaven. 

" Improve every opportunity to hear the preaching of the 
•word of God, and don't neglect the prayer- and class-meet- 
ings, love-feasts, and Sunday-school. Don't expect that 
you will always feel like going to these places. The heart 
is perverse and seeks creature comforts and pleasures 
instead of heavenly joys. The Devil will often tempt you 
to stay away* from religious meetings. Every time you yield 
makes it ten times as hard to resist the next time. It's just 
the same with speaking and praying in meeting. Never be 
afraid or ashamed to own your Savior and to testify to 
his goodness and love. 

" Especially never neglect revival meetings. The heart 
is too weak and prone to sin to stay in the heavenly way, 
even after conversion, without these seasons of great awak- 
ening. Winter offers you time and opportunity to stir the 
dying embers of Christian love in your souls and start up a 
fresh blaze. The soul gets sleepy under ordinary, every-day 
preaching, and it takes good hot revival work to wake it up. 
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"Another thing : You new converts will hirve to make up 
your minds what church to join. You may think that don't 
matter much. If you do feel that way, you're making one 
of the worst mistakes of your lives. The Presbyterian and 
Baptist and Episcopal creeds are full of false doctrine cal- 
culated to confound and mislead the unwary young convert; 
and they've sent many a soul to hell. Some of their minis- 
ters may get after you sometime. Now, don't think that 
because a man's a minister he's always a safe guide. Re- 
member that — 

" * God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.' 

He sometimes uses his servants to compass the downfall of 
the wicked. Remember the story of Ahab, and how God 
made his prophets to lie, that Ahab might be overthrown. 
God still uses ministers in this way to accomplish his ends. 
And then,how many servants of the Devil wear the livery of 
heaven! There's John Calvin. Ah God! what hellish 
heresies that man handed down to his poor, deluded fol- 
lowers — foreordination, election, infant damnation, and all 
the rest! You'll find no such doctrines in the Methodist 
Episcopal church. 

''And lastly, I'll say what I said first: Stick to your faith. 
Don't think, like the benighted wild Indians that used to 
roam these hills and valleys, that being good and treating 
your neighbors right will take you to heaven whether you've 
got any religion or not. I tell you, it's faith and nothing 
else that can save you. All else is vain hope, delusion, a 
pitfall and a snare. 

" And may God bless you all and save you at last in his 
kingdom, for Christ's sake. Amen." 

When the echoes of the " amen " had subsided, another 
hymn was sung — 

•* O happy day that fixed my choice 
On thee, my Savior and my God," 

Then Mr. Shore arose to deliver the last call to sinners. 
It was not expected that any others would come forward, 
but it was hoped that some might be persuaded to give a 
less conspicuous demonstration of religious feeling by stand- 
ing up as a token that they wished to be especially remem- 
bered in the prayers of Christians. 
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"It grieves me inexpressibly," said Mr. Shore, "to see 

some here who still refuse to take the decisive step and 

enroll themselves in the army of God's followers. But I 

^iope and pray that they may not go away to-night without 

giving some sign of repentance. If you have not yet the 

courage to come boldly to the front, then take a smaller 

step. Let us know in some way that you believe on Christ 

*nd want religion." 

Mr. Shore continued exhorting in this strain for several 
Q^inutes. 



CHAPTER 5 

PAUL GRANGER MAKES A START 

Meantime another episode was ripening, a small one, how- 
ever, compared with that which Higley Doom had brought 
^^^; so small, indeed, that not a third of the congregation 
^"^oticed it, and but three or four persons felt more than a 
X^assing interest in it. Yet it was one of the milestones in 
^aul Granger's life. 

Ever since he could remember he had attended these 
"yearly revivals at the Sugar Hill schoolhouse. Each suc- 
c^eeding winter the revival had made a deeper impression 
\ipon him; not a religious impression, not such an impres- 
sion as the revivalists desired to produce upon unconverted 
sinners, but an impression such as ghost stories, and tales 
of the Black Man, and the Bears, and the Giants, and sun- 
dry other bugaboos of childhood produce upon the young 
mind; throwing him into a state of general and particular 
terror of everything and nothing, and peopling his slumbers 
with ugly monsters that left him in the morning unrefreshed 
in body or mind. 

The meetings this winter had preyed on his mind more 
than ever before; not because there had been anything in 
the meetings or the sermons, up to this particular night, 
more terrifying than usual, but because his developing 
mind more fully grasped the situation and the meaning of 
it all. His sleeping hours had been more disturbed than 
before. During the meetings he sat as one momentarily 
expecting to witness some horrible tragedy or some blood- 
curdling apparition. Any sudden noise— the rattling of a 
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window by the blast, the flickering of a candle by a gust of 
wind, the loud shuffling of somebody's feet — made him 
start, tremble, and look about quickly for the cause. On 
such occasions he would not have been surprised, and 
could not have been much worse scared, had he seen Satan 
come up through the floor or fly in through the closed win- 
dow, horns, hoofs, forked tail, and all. His mind was in a 
state of most painful tension and every fiber in his body 
seemed strained almost to the point of breaking. 

But though he had been so frightened by the awful pic- 
tures nightly held up before him of hell, the Devil, and the 
tortures of the damned, he had never felt that he was called 
on to do anything or that the message was in any way 
directed to him personally. He knew that he had been 
baptized in infancy, and his father being an exhorter and 
his mother such a pious, good woman, he vaguely supposed 
that he had a place in the ark of safety along with the fam- 
ily. His mother had read and reread to him the two ar 
three books in the Sunday-school library (which consisted 
of about a dozen volumes in various advanced stages of 
decay and dilapidation, locked up in the little cupboard 
under the chimney in the back end of the schoolhouse) 
about good little boys who- died young, one of them at six 
years of age, and said such beautiful things before they 
died, and were so glad to leave this sinful world and go to 
live with Jesus. He had sometimes envied these fortunate 
little boys and almost wished he too could die and have a 
nice story written about him. 

But when Mr. Gurley spoke of having been convicted 
of sin at the age of six years, it suddenly came over Paul 
that he had never yet been either convicted or converted; 
that he must therefore be a miserable sinner; and that if he 
should die without getting religion he would be forever 
lost and would float around in that lake of fire ever so 
much hotter than the water he had watched boiling on the 
kitchen stove at home. His heart thumped away till it 
seemed about to burst through his jacket. His breath came 
quick and short. His eyes were fastened on Mr. Gurley as 
though held by a serpent's charm. Every word the minis- 
ter uttered after that came to Paul as a direct personal 
warning. Mr. Gurley's statement that it made him " shiver" 
to think that he had been in danger of hell for years 
because he didn't get religion when he was seven or eight 
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years old; Mr. Gurley's appeal to those who had. been 
baptized in infancy and his warning that it would be worse 
for them than if they had not been so consecrated to God; 
Mr. Granger's and Mr. Shore's special appeal on the ground 
that this was probably the last night that sinners might be 
expected to come out during the present revival — all these 
things but added to the terror that was consuming the 
boy's strength and driving him wild. He kept saying to 
himself that he must, must, must do something that very 
night. But what and how'.^ The thought of getting up 
there before all those people and ** going forward " to the 
anxious seat scared him almost as much as the thought of 
going to hell. Yet he must choose between the two then 
and there; so he decided to " go forward." 

When therefore the invitation to the anxious seat was 
given, Paul made an effort to get past Ned; but Ned did 
not notice the little fellow's weak push, and this slight ob- 
stacle was enough to overcome Paul's faint resolution. 
There he stood, waiting, half dazed, not knowing what to 
do. When he realized that the precious moments of oppor- 
tunity had all slipped away, his heart sank as though all 
hope were past. It seemed to him that he was now lost 
forever. 

So Paul sat as one in a dream, scarcely seeing or hearing 
anything, till Higley Doom called Ned Gardner out and un- 
dertook to demolish him. Instantly Paul forgot all about 
himself. Here was his big good friend Ned going straight 
to destruction; for during the whole time that Ned stood 
there on the floor Paul suffered anguish almost as keen as 
though Ned had actually been crushed into a shapeless mass 
before his eyes. 

When Higley Doom called Ned out. Deacon Willett's son 
Steve, frightened out of his wits, had slipped from his 
father's side across the aisle to where his mother was sitting. 
Seeing the boy's distress, she looked at him a moment 
reassuringly, and then drawing him to her side she whispered, 
" Don't you be scared, Steve; he ain't goin' to hurt nobody." 
That settled it for Steve. 

Not so with Paul. No reassuring words were breathed 
into his ear. The question whether Higley Doom could 
carry out his threat never entered the boy's mind. He had 
learned to believe implicitly everything uttered by a minister 
or an exhorter, and he placed Higley Doom in the latter 
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class. Their words were gospel to him, no matter how 
absurd or false they might .appear to more mature and ex- 
perienced minds. And so, even when Ned Gardner had * 
come back and sat down, and Paul had grasped his arm as 
if to protect him against the unseen powers, the boy could 
hardly realize that Ned neither had been nor would be 
" smashed." Nor did the fact of Higley Doom's ignominious 
failure shake Paul's faith or lessen his fear and distress. 
His thoughts returned to his own condition and danger with 
added force and with lessened strength for resistance. 

And so when Mr. Shore called on the sinners to rise for 
prayers, and began singing a hymn, the invitation came to 
Paul like one last ray of hope in his despair. He began to 
nerve himself for the ordeal. He saw a young woman on 
the other side of the house rise for prayers, and he heard 
the brethren and sisters exclaim, " Thank God," "Praise 
the Lord,** " Let others follow.** Drawing a deep breath, 
and summoning all his courage and strength, he slid off the 
seat and stood on his feet, half fearing and half hoping that 
he would not be noticed. But, small as he was, he was 
seen by the ministers, keenly watching as they were for the 
slightest signal of a soul in distress. There was another 
series of exclamations like those which had greeted the 
young woman, with the addition of several like ** There's 
room for the children in heaven, *' and " * Suffer the little 
children to come unto me,* saith the Savior.*' PauFs 
father was deeply and visibly affected. Tears came to his 
eyes, as in a voice husky and choked with emotion he 
fervently exclaimed, " Thank God, thank God I** 

Paul climbed back on his seat and instantly became ob- 
livious to everything about him. The terrible strain was 
over, and it had left him in a state of relaxation border- 
ing on collapse. He wept and sobbed uncontrollably. 
Well was it for him that Ned Gardner, with his kindly arm 
and big heart, was at hand to soothe him as he needed to be 
soothed. 

Up to that point Ned Gardner had regarded the events 
of the evening, even Higley Doom's effort at miracle-work- 
ing, merely with curious interest, as a psychological study. 
But this last incident pained him exceedingly and aroused 
in him a feeling of indignation and bitter resentment. He 
drew Paul tenderly to him and murmured, " Poor boy; poor 
boy!" 
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No one else rose for prayers. So the meeting was practi- 
cally at an end. Another prayer was offered, the doxology 
was sung, and Mr. Gurley dismissed the congregation with a 
benediction. 

Instantly the gathering took on the appearance of a social 
issembly. Converted and unconverted mingled together in 
::ordial friendly intercourse, with no trace of the dividing 
ine that throughout the religious sei vices had so conspic- 
lously separated saints and sinners. Deacon Willett en- 
gaged Joshua Granger to help him for the next two days in 
jetting his sap buckets ready against the time of tapping 
he sugar bush, and Aunt Sue asked Mrs. Granger to come 
vith her husband and help sew carpet rags, adding that 
Paul could come home from school with Hez and Steve to 
►upper. 

Higley Doom had recovered his usual state of mind. 
\fter exchanging a few commonplace remarks with Mr. 
ZJurley and Joshua, he broke in with an explanation. 

** I see now why I didn't git God to smash Ned Gard- 
ner," he said. ***Twas b'caze I didn't hev faith 'nough. 
Jes' 's I called on God the third time I fell a-doubtin'." 

As neither Mr. Gurley nor Joshua offered any other 
theory to account for his failure, Higley Doom naturally 
understood that they agreed with his view of it. 

Meantime Sister Moody's twenty-year-old son Ike and 
the newly-converted Sister Green, a buxom, red-cheeked 
young woman, had somehow drifted around near each other 
and were simpering affectionately. 

" Goin' to be a weddin' in the fambly soon, ain't ther'? " 
said Sister Nettle to Sister Moody, in a whisper designedly 
audible to everybody within two yards; whereat there was 
a general pricking up of ears and peering of eyes. 

Sister Moody threw back her head, rolled her eyes up- 
ward, and with an air of great mystery and secretiveness 
replied, in an equally loud whisper: 

** They's some things some folks" — meaning herself — 
"don't know, an' wouldn't tell ef they did." 

And the surrounding misses and mississes grinned and 
giggled and buzzed. 

Presently the sleighs began to arrive at the schoolhouse 
door, each being announced in a loud voice by some by- 
stander. Men, women, and children clambered in, and 
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away the heavy farm horses plodded on their dismal home- 
ward journey. 

Ned Gardner put a big chunk of wood into the stove tc 
insure a good fire and a warm schoolroom in the morning 
Mr. Gurley and Mr. Shore were to stay at Deacon Willett'j 
over night, and it was Ned Gardner's week to board at the 
Deacon's; for Ned ** boarded roun'" from Monday morning 
till Friday night, spending the rest of the week at his home 
at The Forks. So the Deacon's party, accompanied by the 
Granger family, who lived beyond the Willetts', was the lasl 
to leave the schoolhouse, having waited for Ned to blo\« 
out the schoolhouse lamp and fasten the door. 



CHAPTER 6 

FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW 

It was half-past ten o'clock when the Willett party 
reached home. Aunt Sue piloted the ministers to the best 
" spare " bedroom, with its old-fashioned high bedsteadj 
surmounted by a small mountain of feathers, and left^the 
two men to divide the mountain between them. No soonei 
had she disappeared than Mr. Gurley unburdened himself 
of a question that was weighing heavily upon him. 

** Didn't I hear Brother Willett called * Deacon ' to-night ? " 
he asked. 

" Yes," replied Mr. Shore, *' he is a deacon in the Baptist 
church at The Forks. I don't know that I have told you 
about that church. Really there isn't much to tell. The 
little Baptist church there was built many years ago, chiefly, 
I am told, through the efforts of one Caleb Chine, who 
owned the mills at The Forks in the palmy days of the 
lumber interests in this section. Besides practically build- 
ing the church, he was its main support, and as long as he 
lived he kept a Baptist minister at The Forks. Since his 
death, however, no regular pastor has been maintained 
there by the Baptists. Occasionally they have preaching at 
their church by some visiting minister of their denomina- 
tion, but most of those who formerly constituted the Baptist 
society now attend our church, and quite a number have 
been received into full membership." 

** That is, they have been converted, I suppose," replied 
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Mr. Gurley pointedly. ** Brother and Sister Willett seem 
to be religiously inclined. I wonder that you have not 
convinced them of the error of their ways and brought 
them into the fold." 

Mr. Gurley mentally took credit to himself for his charity 
in reprimanding Mr. Shore so lightly. 

Mr. Shore had already pulled off one of his boots with 
apparent ease and was just taking hold of the other when 
Mr. Gurley delivered himself of the last remark. For some 
reason the task of removing the second boot was a much 
more difficult one, judging from the long struggle Mr. 
Shore had with it and the tightness with which he com- 
pressed his lips. Finally the boot came off, and the relax- 
ation of his physical exertion enabled him to reply; which 
lie did, somewhat to Mr. Gurley *s surprise, exactly in his 
\isual tone and manner. Mr. Gurley concluded that Mr. 
Shore was singularly obtuse, and that in future if repri- 
mands were to be administered they must be sharper and 
more direct. The fact was that Mt. Shore, knowing Mr. 
Gurley 's bitterness toward Baptists and Presbyterians, had 
purposely refrained from saying anything about the church 
connections of Aunt Sue and the Deacon to Mr Gurley in 
advance, in order that he might meet them entirely unpre- 
judiced. 

" Sister Willett," explained Mr. Shore, " has been a 
Presbyterian since she was a young woman — " 

"A Presbyterian!" exclaimed Mr. Gurley; ** worse and 
worse." 

Mr. Shore paid no attention to the interruption, but 
went on: 

" I did sound Brother and Sister Willett carefully on the 
subject during my first year here. I became convinced that 
to make any strong, direct effort to bring them into the 
Methodist church would do much hurt and no good. 
Aside from their church connections they are most excellent 
people. They are likewise people of very strong opinions 
and very set in their way. I saw that any sort of an attempt 
to get them into our church would not only fail of its 
object but would be likely to put an end to their hearty 
and valuable cooperation with us in all Christian and 
charitable work. I therefore decided that the better and 
wiser course was to meet them on such ground as was com- 
mon to us all." 
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Mr. Shore paused, in order that Mr. Gurley might attao^ 
this position if he saw fit. Mr. Gurley did not see fit; n^^^^ 
that he agreed with Mr. Shore, but he mentally resolve ^ 
that instead of wasting any advice or argument on M 
Shore, he would himself, before he left the house the ne 
morning, undertake the task of gathering these two lo 
sheep into the Methodist fold. So he simply remarked as 
general proposition that "Calvinist and Universalist an 
Baptist heresies must be stamped out in every community.*^ -" 

** What did Brother Doom mean by calling that youn^^ ^S 
man Ned Gardner an infidel ? '* inquired Mr. Gurley 
presently. 

" That is the way Ned is looked upon generally," replie 
Mr. Shore, " though no one seems to know exactly where 
he does stand on the subject of religion. Like his father, 
Dr. Gardner, he refuses to talk religion, but unlike his 
father he occasionally drops a remark from which the infer- 
ence is easy that his attitude is that of a scoffer, if nbt c 
confirmed infidel. Nobody seems to know whether Dr. 
Gardner is a believer or not. He goes to meeting occasion — 
ally, contributes liberally to all church and charitabl 
objects, and is universally beloved and respected. Every — 
body has the fullest confidence in the doctor's. morals an ^ 
judgment. His advice is sought continually by those i 
doubt or distress, on all sorts of subjects quite foreign t 
medicine. Ned is a general favorite . among the people, 
young and old, and is a smart and exceptionally fine youn 
man in all respects except as to religion. He seems to be 
on very good terms, too, with Elath Dent, a confirmed 
atheist, though otherwise a good man and citizen." 

" This section seems to be a hotbed of infidelity and 
skepticism," remarked Mr. Gurley. 

** Not at all," answered Mr. Shore; "except for Elath 
Dent and the suspicion that attaches to Ned Gardner, the 
people of this locality are as pious and moral as any I have 
ever been stationed among." 

Mr. Gurley knelt at the bedside and silently prayed for 
divine strength and guidance in making his assault on the 
citadel of the Devil in the Willett household. 

Mr. Shore also knelt in silent prayer. The thing he es- 
pecially prayed for at this time, however, was ability to 
control his temper under extreme provocation. 

Upon rising from their knees the two ministers exchanged 
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a. few commonplaces, and were soon buried in slumber and 
the mountain of feathers. 

There was another room in the Willett farmhouse in 
ivhich the events of the evening led to some discussion, 
or rather to the one-sided conversation which the Deacon 
a.iid Aunt Sue always carried on when religious or political 
subjects were under consideration. After conducting the 
inisters to their sleeping- room, Aunt Sue went back to 
lie big room that served as kitchen, dining-room, and sitting- 
oom for the family in winter, except Sunday afternoons 
Lnd when there was company; on which occasions a fire 
as niade in the sitting-room proper. Aunt Sue found the 
eacon toasting his feet on the stovehearth in cozy 
on tent. 

** A purty specticle Brother Smashem made of hisself t*- 
ight/' she ejaculated. "I wonder 't ministers with *smuch 
ansa *s Mr. Shore allows sich goin's-on. But then, 't 
in't much wuss'n lots o' the ministers acts an* talks. The 
inisters talks *bout what God done a good while ago er is 
oin* to do a good while arterwards, an' Hig Doom jes' 
riad to hev a leetle on 't done right now; an' I never c'd 
^ee fer the life o* me why it can't be done jes' 's well now *s 
t:han. The Bible says it kin." 

Aunt Sue paused for a reply; but the Deacon was busy 

'vrhittling shavings with which to start the fire next morning. 

** Mr. Shore and Mr. Gurley didn't seem to jibe very well 

*bout faith an* works," Aunt Sue went on, preceding to put 

the buckwheat batter jar in shape for the morning's pan- 

c:akes. 

The Deacon grunted an obscure grunt of a neutral tint, 

intended merely as a polite recognition of the fact that his 

^wife was speaking. This responsive grunt was the Deacon's 

habitual reply when he either was not interested in the 

topic or didn't care to commit himself by expressing an 

opinion. On this occasion it meant that he wished to avoid 

the discussion. But it was an occasion on which Aunt Sue 

meant to have a reply of a different sort; so she followed up 

her remark with an indirect interrogatory: 

** Ye noticed it, I s'pose? " 

Really Aunt Sue didn't suppose any such thing; however, 
her interrogative declaration was perhaps an allowable con- 
versational fiction. The Deacon knew that a grunt would 
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no longer suflSce. So he replied, with hesitating unce:«c"- 
tainty: 

"Yas — kin* o* — not in pertic'ler.** 

Aunt Sue laughed a low, silvery laugh, and her ey^^s 
twinkled as she said: 

** I d'clare, Hez Willett, you alius seem to swaller ever 
thing a minister says hull, like an 'yster, at one gulp, 'thoi^i— ^ 
ever chawin* er tastin* on't. Ef a minister was to git up ai 
say black was red, an* another minister was to git up righ_ 
arter 'im an* say black was green, you'd b'lieve 'em both- 
wouldn't ye, now? " — with a teasing smile. 

The Deacon squirmed, fidgeted in his chair, and finall] 
stammered : 

" I— dunno 's I wud." 

His confusion provoked another musical little laugh froncT"^^:^^ 
Aunt Sue, followed by the remark: 

** You've got lots o* sense, Hez, but I mus* say ye 
to use precious little on *t when it comes to ministers an' 
churches." 

This last shot was fired at the Deacon's back, as he was 
entering their bedroom, opening off the kitchen. Of cours( 
he wouldn't stop on his way to bed to reply. 

Aunt Sue had a habit of speaking as plainly to her hus- 
band as to anybody else. She sometimes felt a litth 
** guilty" about it, and had once told him so; to which he- 
had replied that he guessed it was best for him, because he 
was " a leetle slow to ketch holt o' some things," and he 
thought it ** kind o' brightened " him up. Besides, Aunt 
Sue had a way of saying even sharp things to him in a tone 
and with a look that " tuk the aidge off'n 'em," so the Dea- 
con thought. 

Aunt Sue followed the Deacon into the bedroom presently 
and continued her observations : 

" I ain't much tuk with thet trav'lin* preacher. I don't 
b'lieve he's half 's good, ner half 's smart nuther, fer thet 
matter, as Mr. Shore, even if he hez got a big repitation 's 
a reviv'list. Ef he says anything 'bout Presbyterians er 
Baptis's to me he'll fin' out I'll talk back." 

A pause. 

" An* the idee o' scarin' little Paul Granger into tryin* to 
git religion! It makes me feel *s though I'd like to shake 
the hull c'boodle on 'em." 

Aunt Sue found a measure of relief for her overwrought 
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feelings by giving one of the big feather pillows a vicious 
shake and two or three spiteful slaps. She would probably 
hsLve had more to say, had it not been that, true to the in- 
stincts and habits of her sex, she suddenly thought of several 
of those little things that always crowd in upon the feminine 
' *>^ ind at the retiring hour and must be attended to that very 
'^ i ght. When she returned the Deacon had already deposited 
£^iinself on the " foreside " and lay with his eyes closed, 
ith wifely patience and dexterity Aunt Sue crawled and 
limbed over her liege's burly form and tucked herself in 
'M\ the " backside." This happened to be one of the ex- 
^ptional nights when she didn't think of ** jes' one thing 
ore " that she must get up and see to after getting into bed. 
o she " snuggled " up to her husband, put her arm around 
is neck, kissed him softly on the cheek, and in the low, 
snder voice that he never remembered to have heard her 
se except to him and their babies, she said: 
" Arter all, Hez, I don't keer 'bout yer noticin' er not 
oticin' things the ministers says. You're a better man'n 
ny minister I ever see — mebby 'ceptin' Mr. Shore — an' I 
ove you more'n anything er anybody in this world — er any 
then" 

And then the Deacon felt, as he had once told her in 

^Dne of those moments of eloquent inspiration that come to 

^11 lovers, " light an* airy-like, 's ef I'd b'en blowed up 

"^ith some o* thet 'ere b'loon gas." Whenever this dearest 

^ind best and sweetest woman in the world put her arm 

around his neck like that, and kissed him and ** loved " him, he 

straightway forgot all about heaven and hell and ministers 

and churches. If anybody had asked the Deacon whether, 

as a matter of church doctrine, he acknowleged the truth 

and binding force of the teaching embodied in the alleged 

declaration of Jesus — 

" And every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my 
. name's sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit ever- 
lasting life" — 

he would undoubtedly have given in his adhesion to the 
principle in the abstract. But any attempt to enforce it as 
a rule of action would have resulted in the discovery that 
the Deacon, like not a few other people, not merely in their 
religion but in their politics, and in their business, and in 
their social life, made a broad distinction between profes- 
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sion and practice. If the Deacon had been called on de--- 
liberately to choose between that wife of his and eternaJ. 
life — well, it is impossible to tell just what he would hav^ 
said, because he was never called on to make such a choice^ 
Perhaps he would have inquired, first of all, what was th^ 
use of talking about a man's forsaking his wife, anyhow! 

Aunt Sue made it a point always to conclude her caustic 
remarks as in this case, and to see that nothing stood be- 
tween her and her husband over night. If any little differ- 
ences arose — and most married human folks find that differ- 
ences do sometimes arise — she made sure that they were all 
settled and the account closed before they slept. 

When describing to Mr. Gurley the probable effect of an 
effort to get Deacon Willett and his wife into the Methodist 
church, Mr. Shore might have added with truth that a break 
with the Willett family would be a serious matter from 
another point of view, because they were among the most 
liberal contributors to the salary and food supply upon 
which Mr. Shore and his wife and five children depended 
for the maintenance of life. For the past two years the 
Deacon's money subscription to the minister's salary had 
been as large as that of any member of the Methodist 
church, while in the line of food and other household neces- 
saries and comforts the Deacon and Aunt Sue had done 
more than any two members of the church. Not that this 
consideration had influenced Mr. Shore in the least in his 
relations with the Willetts. If he had thought it his duty as 
a minister of God — and he had a very tender and active 
conscience in regard to ministerial duty — to adopt a course 
that would incur the displeasure of the Willetts and forfeit 
all aid from them, no question of his own earthly welfare or 
comfort would have stopped him one hour. Indeed, so 
delicately sensitive was he on this point that he had once 
searched his heart to learn whether his attitude toward the 
AVilletts was in any sense due to a desire for their material 
support; and he had made it a subject of prayerful consid- 
eration till he was fully satisfied that the course he was tak- 
ing in his relations with them was the proper one, without 
regard to their contributions. 

There was another phase of the case, however, unknown 
even to Mr. Shore. One evening early in the second year 
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^ ^«^| of Mr. Shore's ministry at The Forks, Elath Dent and his 
'^-1 wife dropped in on Aunt Sue and the Deacon to spend the 
*:^^ I evening. There was nothing unusual in that, it is true, 
**5'| because these four people often got together, either at the 
Deacon's or at Uncle Elath 's, for a social evening during 
the long, cold winters. On such occasions, although the 
\^''l conversation was more or less general, there was always a 
^- ■ tendency to **pair off," Uncle Elath with Aunt Sue and the 
beacon with Aunt Betsey — an arrangement that seemed to 
^e satisfactory all around. On such occasions, too, the pan 
of apples and the pitcher of cider were the indispensable 
''efreshments, often with mince or " punkin " pie in addition. 
^he Deacon liked his cider. He liked it best after it had a 
SOQd bead. In fact, the harder the cider the better he liked 
'^« But he was strictly temperate. True, the cider might 
Contain a larger percentage of alcohol than many of the 
beverages which the Deacon classed as "likker"; but still 
'^ ^as cider, pure juice of the apple; and the apple is a most 
j^^tiolesome and harmless fruit. The Deacon never drank 
likker**of any kind. It was against his principles. He 
^^^s strictly temperate. 

On the particular occasion referred to, after the apples 
^'^d cider had been duly discussed and the children had 
^tr^ne to bed. Uncle Elath abruptly cut the thread of small 
^^Ik by saying: 

** Me *n* Betsey *s got so'thin* on our min's. AVe'd like 

^^::> do so'thin* fer Mr. Shore 'n' his fambly. I don't *gree 

^^^ith *im in religion, ner with you nuther, fer the matter o* 

^Viet. But he's doin* lots o* good here outside of 'is preach- 

^Xi*, an' he 'pears to be consid'able of a man; an' it's a 

Vr^lasted shame how little he's a-gittin' to live on. I've b'en 

Iceepin' my eyes open an' pickin' up the fac's in the case. 

^ow, me 'n' Betsey 'd like to do so'thin', but we don't jes* 

^ee our way clear onless you help us. It won't do fer me to 

^o to Shore an' offer 'im money ner nothin' else. I don't 

b'lieve he'd take it, an' I don't b'lieve I would nuther *f I 

\vas in his place. Besides, even ef he felt 'twas all right 

liisself, ever'body *d be talkin' 'bout it 'n' throwin' it up at 

*im, an' like 's not it 'ould hurt 'is standin' in 'is church. 

So what me 'n' Betsey wants to do *s this: You jes' su'scribe 

double what ye intended to an' we'll pay half on 't. An' 

whenever you think we've got so'thin' the Shore fambly 

needs, er we think we've got so'thin' they'd like, I'll bring 
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it down here an' you kin take it over an' say notbin* 'bout 
it more'n *s ef 'twas f*m you. An' we'll jes' keep it quiet 
'twixt ourseres — an' God " — the last two words with a 
grim smile. 

The Deacon looked a little shocked and dubious; but 
Aunt Sue, wiping her eyes with the corner of her apron, 
spoke up before the Deacon's slow faculties could frame a 
reply. 

'* We'll do it, Elath, an' be glad to," she said. "'Tain't 
fer me tg turn ye off f'm doin' a good deed an* helpin* 
them thet diserves it an' needs it, jes' 'cause you *n' me *n' 
some other folks don't 'gree 'bout some things." 

.The Deacon was not entirely satisfied; but he couldn't 
think of anything to say, and he had never yet repudiated 
a bargain made by his wife; so he silently acquiesced in 
the arrangement. 

And for all the increase in the contents of the parsonage 
pantry and the ministerial purse which resulted from this un- 
holy compact the Rev, Joseph Shore devoutly thanked God. 



CHAPTER 7 

THE GRANGER FAMILY AT HOME 

The Granger family lived in a little old tumble-down 
house on a crossroad, nearly a mile from the schoolhouse. 
The house had been abandoned several years before as a 
dwelling, and had been used thereafter as a hay-barn until 
Joshua Granger rented it. Joshua had persuaded his wife 
to move in there much against her inclination, urging that 
it was just for one summer, in order that he might be near 
his work, he having hired out by the month that summer to 
Henry Krater, the owner of the farm on which the old house 
stood. So Mary yielded, meekly, as she always yielded to 
Joshua, and they moved in. Joshua boarded up some of 
the windows, and bought a few panes of glass for others, 
" jes' *nough to git along with fer the summer." Farmer 
Krater looked his surprise when Joshua sought to rent the old 
shell, but offered it to him, with a little garden spot, for ten 
dollars, understanding it to be merely for that season. 

Fall came, and Joshua, with his habitual reluctance to 
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k| enter upon any new project of a worldly nature, clung to 
the house, banked around the foundation with a few loads 
of odoriferous product of the horsebarn, calked and chinked 
the cracks and crevices, patched the roof with a few old 
shingles, and told Mary he guessed they could " git along 
with it till nex* fall." And she said she guessed so. Farmer 
Krater told Joshua he could have the house and garden for 
ten dollars a year " tell the ruf caved in "; and Mrs. Krater, 
when informed of the arrangement by her husband, re- 
marked: 

"Josh '11 prob'ly keep the place fer the full length 
o' the lease, onless his poor wife ketches her death o' cold 
sooner." 

Having thus fixed things, Joshua Granger, exhorter, set- 
tled down to his theological studies with renewed zeal and 
preached with increased fervor and unction. 

During the three years the house had sheltered the 
Grangers the sway-backed roof had continued to sag, and 
had required more frequent and extensive patching, but 
had not yet caved in. So Joshua's lease still ran on. 

The road past the house looked more like a lane than a 
public highway. Nevertheless it was a road, as anyone fa- 
miliar with the inevitable and unmistakable characteristics 
of a New York country crossroad would readily discover. 
There were the two wagon ruts, with an open space of a few 
feet on each side of them, stretching away till they disap- 
peared over a hill. True, the ruts were usually more or less hid- 
den from view, in winter by snow and in summer by the grass 
that filled the space between the ruts and continually strug- 
gled to get a footing in the wheel-tracks themselves. But the 
ruts were still there, and could easily be found by anyone who 
cared to verify their presence. Indeed, on rare occasions 
when a farm wagon passed along the crossroad, the ruts re- 
mained for a brief period visible to the naked eye. In sum- 
mer the space on each side of the track grew rank with 
Canada thistles, "bull" thistles, burdocks, daisies, "stick- 
tights," **yellertop," golden rod, and other common weeds, 
noxious and innoxious; one of thrifty Dame Nature's seed 
patches, the product of which she scattered, by her mani- 
fold, effective devices^ far and wide in the neighboring 
fields; where, when they sprang up, the farmer fought them 
vigorously and intelligently, and wondered why in blazes he 
could never rid his ground of the pests. 
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Nor were the ruts and the weeds the only signs of a road. 
Dame Nature's long, narrow posy bed and seed garden was 
separated from the adjoining fields and woods by a strag- 
gly, unkempt hedge — another piece of the Dame's unstudied 
handiwork — composed of blackberry and red-raspberry 
bushes, choke-cherries, elderberry bushes, an occasional 
sumac, and various other common shrubs and trees, none of 
them over fifteen feet high. Hidden away here and there 
in the hedge were little pieces of stone wall or rotten frag- 
ments of rail fence. Clearly, Dame Nature was putting 
forth her best efforts to wipe out all evidence of man's 
whilom encroachment on this strip of her domain and to 
restore it to its pristine luxuriant beauty. 

A little clump of second-growth woods shut the Granger 
house off from all view of the main road that ran by the 
schoolhouse, leaving it as isolated, as far as immediate 
surroundings were concerned, as if it had been the only 
building within twenty miles. But the blackberries and 
raspberries and elderberries were very handy for Mary and 
Paul to pick in summer; and she was rather glad than sorry 
that the poor old dwelling was concealed from the view of 
people traveling the main road; though she sometimes found 
it very, very lonesome staying in the cheerless, uncomfort- 
able old house, especially during the bleak winter days when 
Joshua was away from home — ^either at work or gone to 
** fill an appointment" — and Paul was at school. But she 
never complained, at least not to anybody but God, and 
Joshua thought her quite content with her lot. He was 
rather ashamed himself to live in the house; but he consoled 
himself with the thought that it cost little and therefore left 
him more time (he worked out the rent) for study; besides, 
it was a better house than many of the apostles and mission- 
aries and other servants of God had lived in; and finally, 
the poorer and meaner and harder one's lot here, the greater 
and richer his reward in heaven. 

Paul Granger at the ?ige of eight years was timid, shy, 
over-sensitive among strangers and in company generally, 
but quick, nervous, and impulsive in the extreme when not 
restrained by timidity. His crooked eyes were a source of 
constant shame and mortification tq him when in company, 
deadening his natural social instinct and breeding in him 
an unchildish and harmful desire for solitude. The only 
society in which he found entire freedom and peace was 
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^i tnatof his mother and father. Some of his playmates took 

r-/ delight in torturing him by calling him " crooky-eye Paul," 

pr simply "crooky," epithets that never failed to throw him 

into a fit of violent anger. He was too weak physically, 

^iowever, to defend or avenge himself by "thrashing" his 

tormentors. He could vent his wrath and indignation at 

^^^e wrong done him in no way but by passionate weeping. 

*iis only means of self-protection was that of the hunted 

''^are — ^flight. But flight, to his youthful companions, meant 

^Dwardice, a despicable trait that prompted them to fresh 

Attacks. His disposition to weep upon the slightest provo- 

^^ stion — a disposition which he afterwards learned was im- 

X^ressed on him before birth, and which clung to him through 

-^ ife — was farther taken by his boyish tormentors as an evi- 

^3ence of silly weakness, and brought on him additional 

^^pithets like "sissy," and " cry-baby," and other terms of 

^C5erision that childish . ingenuity is quick to devise or 

^pply. 

The impression made upon Paul's mind by the events of 

'Tthat night when the Rev. Jason Gurley preached, was as 

lasting as vivid. It seemed to him as though on that night 

lie was really ** born again," though not in the theological 

sense. It was on that night that the sense of individuality 

and personal responsibility was born in him. Up to that 

night he had been merely a part of the Granger family: 

thenceforth he was himself. 

The evidence of spiritual awakening which Paul showed 
by rising for prayers, led his father to treat him for some 
time afterward with special tenderness and consideration. 
After Paul had gone to bed on that eventful evening of his 
religious start, Joshua inquired of his wife: 

" Hev ye* said anything to Paul er him to you on the 
subjic* of religion? " 

"No," replied Mary, "not anything in particular; not 
anything to incourage 'im to make a start." 

" I didn't s'pose he hed any feelin' on the subjic'," con- 
tinued Joshua; " though it's time fer us to ixpect it, fer 
he's old 'nough an' hez hed his 'ttention called to religious 
things ever sence he was a baby. Now that he's tuk the 
step fer hisself, we mus' be keerful to help 'im all we kin. 
I do so wish he c'd ixperience a good thorough conversion 
at this age." 

" Yes," answered Mary, *' I wish so too. I shall pray 
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continually that he may, an' I shall try to do all I can 
help 'im.'* 

Though Paul's mind was greatly relieved by the co 
sciousness that he had done his duty in taking the first st 
toward making his peace with God, yet the events of tl 
evening had been so startling and the effect on his mind s 
great, in addition to the exhaustion he had undergone i 
passing through his trying ordeal, that his slumber th; 
night was no more peaceful or refreshing than on the pr 
ceding nights; and when he rose the next morning h 
looked as though he were on the verge of a serious illness 
Joshua's thoughts had been too much engrossed forthepas- 
month with his revival work for him to notice his son par" 
ticularly. Now, however, he looked at the boy with new in- 
terest, observed that he appeared unwell, and remarked 
Mary, out of Paul's hearing: 

" Paul don't seem to belookin* fust rate. I guess he mus 
be studyin' an* playin* too hard at school. I was by th 
schoolhouse Friday at recess and saw him out in the roa 
tryin* to ketch on a bobsled." 

"Yes," replied Mary — she usually began her reply to- 
whatever Joshua said by answering ** yes," even if she con- 
tradicted it with the next breath — " an' I think he's b'en 
more worked up in his mind than we've realized. I didn't 
notice or think of it, though, till Sister Willett spoke of it 
last night walkin* home. But the meetin's '11 soon be 
over now, an' school'U be out next week, an' he can go to 
bed earlier then an' won't have nolhin' to do in the day- 
time." 

The more Joshua looked at the boy, however, the more 
he was convinced that there was something the matter with 
him besides religious conviction. - He didn't eat his buck- 
wheat " pancakes " and pork fat, and his potatoes and pork 
fat, even when the quantity of fat was liberally increased, 
with the avidity he had shown early in the winter. And 
the biscuits, spread with pork fat, that Mary made for Paul's 
lunch were often brought home at night untasted. Joshua 
was sure that Paul was too young to lose his appetite on 
account of the condition of his soul. So he said to Mary: 

" I guess Paul's blood mus' be out o' order, an' I wouldn't 
wonder 'f some good hummade bitters 'd be good to cleanse 
it. Nex* time you go over to Sister Moody's you'd better 
git some o* thet stuff she makes." 
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Mary said she would; and she did. The result — result 
of something — ^was that JPaul began to pick up after a week 
or two, and in the course of five or six weeks had largely 
i*ecovered his strength, and ate and slept much better. 
Naturally Joshua's faith in Sister Moody's "hummade bit- 
ters" was materially strengthened. 

Joshua Granger was a good worker for everybody but 
himself. When he hired out to do a day's work he kept his 



w up with any man. But when he had finished his day's 
week's or month's labor and got his wages for it, the 
oney was spent without method, or purpose, or judg- 
ent Whatever he did for himself he did in an aimless, 
* ^sultory way. Whereas some men seem to have a faculty 
^::>r turning everything to account, Joshua Granger seemed 
have a faculty for turning everything to no account, 
any of his frugal and industrious neighbors looked on him 
ith a feeling akin to contempt, and he knew it. Moreover, 
e shared the feeling to some extent, conscious that there 
as ground for it. He was in a chronic state of dissatis- 
^ction with himself and all things about him. He felt ag- 
rieved, abused, ill-treated, as though all the world were 
"^^gainst him. 

One reason for this condition of mind was the fact that 
^le was conscious of having humiliated himself, made him- 
self more or less an object of charity, by putting forward 
•9 claim to contributions of food from his neighbors on ac- 
count of his preaching. He was conscious that he had 
sacrificed his independence and self-respect in this way, 
and he felt degraded by it. Yet he could not understand 
why he should feel so, because he had Scripture authority 
for his action, and it was precisely what ordained ministers 
were doing all the time. He sometimes wondered whether 
they ali felt about it as he did. He was pretty sure that 
Mr. Shore felt so. 

The contrast between Joshua Granger exhorter, and 
Joshua Granger man of affairs, was striking. When he rose 
behind the teacher's desk in the Sugar Hill schoolhouse 
to preach, he appeared not merely as a man among men 
but as a leader of men. Notwithstanding his meager edu- 
cation, his ungrammatical language, his awkward gestures, 
and his somewhat uncouth manner of speech, there was a 
degree of dignity, force, and manliness in his bearing that 
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gave weight to what he said and made his listeners for^^t 
for the time that it was only Josh Granger who was speakiim ^. 
What he was on such occasions was like a far-off, confus^^d 
echo of what, under other circumstances, with true conce 
tions of life, he might have been. That energy and enth 
siasm of his, now dissipated in idle dreaming or emp "•y 
preaching, if turned into channels of practical usefulni 
would have been a worthy addition to the sum of effort f- 
relieving the distress of humanity and lifting it out of tl 
mire of ignorance and superstition. 

No sooner had the " amen " of the benediction left 
lips, however, than Joshua dropped back to his position 
obscurity and insignificance in the busy community in whi( 
he lived. In worldly things he was weak, irresolute, vaci 
lating, " unstable as water." Heavenly castles of inexpre 
sible grandeur, filled with glittering delights, were constant 
rearing themselves in his disordered fancy, to be harbon 
and gloated over by him as evidences of the ** blessing, 
glorious visions of what was to be. He believed he ha 
clearer conceptions of the Christian's reward than had hi 
neighbors, because he was devoting his life more fully tha 
they to the service of God. The many hours he spent i' 
contemplation and in the reading and thought necessary t« 
the preparation of his sermons, utterly unfitted him for th 
plain, homely, every-day duties of life and the commonplace^ 
of the world about him. Physical toil became irksome tc:^ 
him because his heart was no longer in it. 

Joshua had not always been such a man. AVhen he began 
to ** wait on '* Mary ten years before, but a few months be- 
fore their marriage, he was an energetic, hard-working 
young man of twenty-five years, full of life and spirits, 
ready to help anybody in trouble, and a general social 
favorite. True, he had never laid up any money, though 
for several years prior he had earned good wages, at farm- 
work in summer and at lumbering in winter; but Mary 
thought nothing of that. She had an indistinct idea that 
men generally laid up nothing, or little, before they married. 
She knew she loved Joshua and he loved her, and, happy in 
that knowledge, she thought they would just marry and 
settle down and accumulate things around them as other 
people did, as the years went by. So, late in the winter 
they were married, with less than twenty-five dollars in 
Joshua's pocket. The following summer they both worked 
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for Farmer Krater, Joshua out-doors and Mary in the house. 
In the fall Joshua rented a small house, and with their joint 
accumulations of the summer they bought the necessaries 
for housekeeping. Mary had expected hard work and a 
small establishment at first, so she was happy and content. 

There was one thing, however, that caused her some sor- 
row and anxiety: Joshua had never been converted. So, 
during the first winter after their marriage she got him to 
attend a series of revival meetings at the old Sugar Hill 
schoolhouse, the log predecessor of the present structure. 
Joshua was* among the first to come out. , He had always 
been enthusiastic in everything he undertook, and he carried 
his enthusiasm into his religion. When he announced a few 
days after his conversion that he felt called to preach, 
Mary's joy knew no bounds. Joshua began to study the 
Bible industriously, as well as to improve every opportunity 
for exhortation, with the result that before the winter was 
over he had won warm praise from the older laborers in the 
revival field for the earnestness and ability he displayed. 

As the months went by he paid more and more attention 
to his ministerial work and less and less attention to the 
matter of earning bread and butter for his wife, and for 
the child that was soon to come to them. But Joshua felt 
that in doing the Lord's work he was justified in neglecting 
all earthly matters; in which view Mary acquiesced. 

Joshua, however, was not lacking in affection for his wife 
and son. He usually treated them with kindness, even 
indulgence, in his way. His worst habit about home was a 
disposition to lose his temper over trifles and vent his ill 
humor in small acts of petulance. On such occasions he 
was fretful and disagreeable. If in driving a nail he hap- 
pened to hit his thumb, he would probably hurl the hammer 
across the room, and perhaps kick a chair; then, after a 
moment he would pick up the hammer and go to work 
again. At such times Mary never said a word or showed 
by look or act that she was aware of anything unusual. 

Of course he was never profane, though he did sometimes 
use a few mild substitutes for profanity, like ** plague take 
it," or **consarn it." He had once, two years after his 
conversion, in a moment of great provocation and utter 
loss of self-control, ejaculated " condemn it "; but he quickly 
and sorely repented of having used this semi-profane ex- 
pression, and it never passed his lips agaiu. 
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CHAPTER 8 

A PREACHER DISCOMFITED BY A WEAKER VESSEL 

Deacon Hezekiah Willett and his wife Susan wen 
strong contrast, both mentally and physically; though bt 
were pictures of robust health. He was bulky, heavy, 
slow, with a big, round, good-natured face and commoi 
an air of placid content with all things. He never did ai 
thing in a hurry. He couldn't. It was not in his natu -: 
But he kept plodding straight ahead at whatever he und^ 
took; and inasmuch as he never undertook more than 
was reasonably sure he could do in the time he had for 
he usually carried through what he set out to do, and 
the course of time did a good deal. With him it was s- 
ways slow motion but no lost motion. A man of few won 
what he did say was well considered before he said it, ai 
carried weight and influence with those who knew him. 
had a reputation for sound sense and judgment on 
practical affairs within the range of his experience ai 
observation. 

There were two topics, however, in regard to which 
neighbors thought him astonishingly obtuse or obstinate- 
politics and religion. These topics might have caus( 
some dissension between the Deacon and the outspok^^ 
and plain-spoken folk about him, but for one fact: l"i.^ 
wouldn't talk politics and he wouldn't talk religion — always 
a safe position, even if not a courageous one, to take when 
in a hostile atmosphere. In the Deacon's case it was not 
only safe but sensible, because no one knew better than he 
that discussion was not his field. On reaching manhood 
he had joined the church and the political party of his 
father, and some years later he had married sweet, sensible, 
womanly Susan Tyler. Each of these decisions and events 
was with him a permanent arrangement. He would as soon 
have thought of changing his wife as of changing his politics 
or his religion; nor was there any more disposition on his 
part to overhaul or examine his religion or his politics and 
compare them with others than to compare his wife with 
Betsey Dent and wonder whether he had not made a mis- 
take and whether he had not better try to swap with Elath. 
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ese characteristics of the Deacon in regard to religion 
I poh'tics led his neighbors to call him pig-headed: in 
re polite society he would have been called ultra-con- 
'ative. It was distasteful, difficult, almost impossible 
him to make any change in his mode of living and think- 
Yet he was a good man, good in all his relations with 
)eople about him, because he had been trained in child- 
l and youth to good, even if not the best, habits of 
g and thinking — habits of honesty, industry, truth, 
nee, kindness, economy, sobriety, cheerfulness, self- 
•ol. 

id after all, what was true of him is true, in different 
jes, of most men; for, generally speaking, it is habit, 
^ated instinct that does the right thing without stopping 
sk and apply the right principle, which is the main- 
g, the motive power, of right action. Principle may 
ol voluntary thought, but habit controls action; and it 
ly as thought can check, control, and change habit that 
ge of principle can work a transformation in a man's 

It is the primary habits, good or bad, formed in early 
lat in most cases determine character and decide the 
:ion whether the secondary habits formed along through 
and the resulting actions, shall trend upward or 
ward. 

was not the Deacon's religion, however, but his politics 
most troubled and even exasperated his neighbors. He 
I Democrat. There came a time during the Civil War 

there were hardly a score of Democratic votes cast in 
3wnship, and he was not at all proud of his political 
ellowship with the others. But still he was loyal to his 
. If his party had disappeared utterly, or if his reli- 

denomination had ceased to exist, or if his wife had 

possibly he might have sought new ties: not otherwise, 
yone undertook to discuss politics or religion with him, 
)eacon was so mild in his statements and listened so 
y as to seem an easy subject for proselyting. But the 
r always found out in course of time that while the 
on seemed easy to court, he was in fact as loyal to his 
cal and religious as to his conjugal ties, 
nt Susan Willett at first glance would be called tall, 
a trifle angular. A closer inspection would modify 
view materially. Her features were clearly and rather 
ily defined, but regular and pleasing. She was above 
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medium height, but neither slim nor angular. Her muscles' 
were large and full, her shoulders broad, and her general 
outlines well proportioned. She appeared not to carry ^ 
pound of surplus flesh; and this fact it was, added to h^"^ 
sharp features, that made her appear slender. She \vas 
nervously quick in body and mind. She gave one the ^^ 
pression that she was never at rest except when asleep. ] 
keen, expressive gray eyes, tender and beautiful w.- 
lighted by affection and good will, pierced and burned ^ 
most fiercely when she was roused to anger or indignati^^^' 
Slie had never known a sick day since she could rememb — ^^*» 
her few days' confinement at the birth of her children 
being counted by her as sickness in any proper sen: 
Though her tongue was reputed as sharp as her eyes, s 
was not a scold or a gossip. Nothing that came to 
notice was too insignificant or too lofty to engage h 
thouglit; and whatever she had thought about she hi 
formed an opinion about; and whatever opinion she held si 
was ready to declare in clear, strong words whenever si' 
thought necessary or proper. She was always ready 
change her mental position if the facts or her knowledge C^^?^ 
them warranted a change. Having imbibed Whig princ: 
pies from her father and Calvinism from her mother, sh 
now ardently sympathized with the Republican party an« 
was still nominally a member of the Presbyterian churcl^- 
But whenever she awoke to the fact that any current: 
religious teaching ran counter to her sense of truth oT 
right, religion had to give way. Thus, her beliefs were 
constantly changing as her horizon widened. Moreover, 
she never clung to a religious tenet that she would not 
carry into daily practice. 

Aunt Sue had a simple formula of her own for summarily 
disposing of objectionable church dogmas or Biblical 
teachings: 

" 'Tain't right nohow, an' I don't b'lieve God ever said 
it." 

Whatever failed to stand the crucial test of the first part 
of this formula, must go; while the latter part was her self- 
justification. No question of verbal or plenary inspiration 
stood in her way. 

It will be observed that Aunt Sue's method of bringing 
"inspired " writings into harmony with common sense was 
substantially that of the Higher Critics. She, however, was 
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est and consistent about it, and carried the application 
er formula, in every case, as far as her knowledge and 
tal equipment could reasonably be expected to take her. 
jt, despite their differences, Susan and Hezekiah were 
inely happy together. There were several reasons for this. 
Sue recognized that what can't be cured not only must 
idured but should be endured without fret or friction, 
lad taken pains to find out about what sort of a man 
kiah Willett was before she married him, so that she was 
reatly disappointed in him after marriage. Besides, he 
.n easy husband to get along with. He had a notion 
I part of the routine of their life properly belonged to 
ife and was none of his business; and while he would 
ss matters in that domain with her, he left her to make 
nal decision; juslras she, after like discussion, usually 
im to decide the questions that belonged to what he 
ed his own proper sphere. But however much they 
: differ in religious or political or other general 
, they could almost always agree as to what it was best 
) in any particular case; and when they could not 
, each knew that the other sincerely meant to do what 
ight. It was in the feeling and the doing rather than 
J believing that they found common ground and har- 
sed. 

e morning after Mr. Gurley's appearance on Sugar 
ound the inmates of the Willelt home astir betimes; 
: was the Deacon's invariable custom to rise either at 
clock or at dawn, whichever came the earlier. The 
s were done and breakfast ready by seven o'clock, 
such a breakfast — delicious home-grown and home- 
[ ham, and home-made link sausage; "warmed-up" 
Des; enough buckwheat "pancakes " to " start on," with 

standing over the smoking griddle that at regular in- 
Is hissed a cheery greeting to the eaters; a few slices 
It toothsome bread — though nobody thought of eating 
L when such buckwheat cakes, with ham fat or with 
r and maple syrup or honey, were at hand; pickles, 

aud sour; cider apple sauce; big, brown " fried- 

" (doughnuts); and finally, a fat, rich mince pie, with 

|r of boiled cider in it, to " top off on." The compara- 

iierits of buckwheat and winter wheat as to nutriment, 

libility, and other qualities had never been discussed 
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or thought of by the Willett family. It was not a strictly hy- 
gienic breakfast for sedentary people, judged by modem 
dietetic standards, but wonderfully appetizing and hearty, 
and not ill adapted to the robust, healthy folks gathered 
around the Willett breakfast table on that chilly morning in 
March. 

Having arrived at his sixth pancake, the Rev. Jason 
Gurley felt himself sufficiently fortified in body and spirit 
to move to his meditated attack on the citadel of Calvin- 
ism. It never <K:curred to him to question the propriety 
or advisability of making the attack during breakfast. It 
was a maxim with him to strike whenever and wherever he 
ran across a stronghold of Satan, without regard to minor 
circumstances. 

" I didn't hear your voice in testimony to the goodness 
of God last night, Sister Willett," he remarked in a mildly 
chiding tone. 

**No," answered Aunt Sue, simply and shortly, fully 
understanding what was coming, but determined that Mr. 
Gurley should speak out a little farther before she began to 
talk back. The Deacon, Mr. Shore, Joshua Granger, and 
Ned Gardner silently awaited developments. After a mo- 
mentary pause as if to let his words strike home, Mr. Gurley 
proceeded with solemn and sanctimonious deliberation: 

**We should never be ashamed or afraid to own our 
Savior, Sister Willett." 

Now Aunt Sue had something to say. 

" 'Shamed ! 'Fraid ! " she repeated in clear, ringing tones, 
looking straight at Mr. Gurley with those piercing steel- 
gray eyes; ** 'Fraid o' what an* who ? " 

**Afraid of the world and the Devil," answere'd Mr. Gurley, 
uneasily conscious that the control of the interview was 
already slipping out of his hands. He had expected that 
Aunt Sue would confine herself to answering his questions 
deferentially and accepting his pastoral criticism and advice 
silently, if not meekly, as he was accustomed to have his 
counsel received, especially by weaker vessels. 

'* 'Fraid o' the world an' the Devil ! " again reiterated Aunt 
Sue. "What should I be 'fraid o' the world er the Devil 
fer, ef I want to git up an' speak in meetin ' ? I never see 
nobody hurt yit by the world ner the Devil jes' fer speakin' 
in meetin'; though I've heerd it talked 'bout till I'm sick 
an' tired on 't. There might ha* b'en some sense in sich 
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talk when they was huntin' an* persycutin an* killin' folks, 
cr even nxakin* fun on *em, jes* fer bein' Cliiistians, an' not 
fer bein' fools" — this remark about ** fools " having special 
reference to Higley Doom, as all present understood — " but 
ther' ain't no sich thing goin* on now; an* I never c*d see 
fer the life o' me what ministers keeps talkin* thet way fer. 
All the good it dooz is to make folks 'fraid when they ain't 
nothin' to be 'fraid of — ^jes' hearin* so much talk 'bout it; 
jes' 's it makes little childern 'fraid o' ghosts an' bears to 
tell 'era stories 'bout ghosts an' bears, when the folks thet 
tells the stories, an* the childern too, fer thet matter, knows 
they ain*t no ghosts ner bears there. 'Shamed er 'fraid ! 
The idee o' talkin' to me, er Hez Willett, er Ned Gardner 
liere, 'bout bein* 'fraid to git up an* say a few words in 
Tneetin * ! Ef we don't git up an* speak, ye kin make up 
yer min' 'tain't 'cause we're 'fraid to." 

The Rev. Jason Gurley began to realize that even his 
well-grounded complacency and self-assurance were not 
proof against such manner and language as Aunt Sue's. 
Here was a new and desperate manifestation of Satanic 
influence, and he felt that he was excusable for not knowing 
just how to meet it effectually. But he must say something, 
so he inquired: 

" If you are not afraid or ashamed to speak in meeting. 
Sister Willett, why do you neglect or refuse to fulfil that 
sacred and happy duty ? " 

"'Cause I wa'n't brung up to it, in the fus' place," 
answered Aunt Sue. ** I hain't lived nigh onto forty year 
in this world with my eyes open 'thout noticin' thet most 
folks, in religion an* poly tics both, fer thet matter " — glan- 
cing at the Deacon — "does *bout 's they've b'en brung up. 
Some on *em don't, but thet's the rule. Thet ain't all the 
reason I don't speak in meetin*, though, 'cause ef I thought 
'twas necissary er would do any good, I'd do it. But I 
^ never c'd see no sense er use in me gittin' up ev'ry night er 
ev'ry week an' tellin* folks I loved God an' was tryin* to do 
right. Folks on Sugar Hill all knows where I stan'. An' 
ev'rybody knows thet what I say I mean, an* thet when I 
say a thing I mean it till I've tuk it back. Sally, this pan- 
cake plate's empty ag*in; bring t'other one." 

Sally obeyed. The Rev. Jason Gurley was glad of a 
chance to rally his scattered forces. He was painfully aware 
that his fir^t advance against the Devil's fortress had met a 
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more disastrous repulse than he remembered to have ev^5 
suffered before from a weaker vessel. Mr. Shore thought ^'^ 
politic to introduce another subject of conversation at his er> ^^ 
of the table, leaving Mr. Gurley and Aunt Sue to each oth^^ » 
though the Deacon, Ned, Mr. Shore, and Joshua still gaV^ 
one whole ear and part of the other to the religious conflic:^ ^ ' 
Aunt Sue felt satisfied to let the discussion end there unle^ ^ 
Mr. Gurley were disposed to renew it; though so far fro 
being exhausted with her efforts thus far, she was jur= 
beginning to get warmed up. Mr. Gurley, however, was nc^ 
the man to surrender to the Devil as easily as that. So afte 
taking two more of the steaming pancakes that Aunt Su 
passed to him and allowing l\er to give him his third cup o 
coffee, he again moved to the assault. 

" Even though you were drawn into the church of Calvir»- 
in youth, Sister Willett," he said, ** I wonder that you ar^^ 
still content with the husks and dry bones of Calvinism." 

" I guess my religion dooz 'bout *s much fer me 's most: 
folks* religion dooz fer them," replied Aunt Sue, resuming 
the argumentive vigor which she had laid aside for the ton^ 
of kindly hospitality while passing the pancakes. " I guess 
I behave myself 'bout 's well an* do 'bout *s near right, 's 
fer as I know, bein' a Presbyterian, *s I would ef I was 3l 
Meth'dis*; fer *sfer 's I kin see, folks thet's Meth'dis's don't 
behave theirsel'es no better ner do no nearer right 'n them 
thet's Presbyterians er Baptis's; ner any better'n some 't 
ain't nothin', fer thet matter, an' don't perfess nothin*. I 
hain't got no likin' fer religion an' ministers thet's all faith, 
an' talk an' speakin' in meetin', an' don't say much 'bout 
livin*. 'Ccordin' to my way o' thinkin,' the man er womaa 
thet lives best an' dooz neares' right 's the best Christian, 
whuther they're Meth'dis' er what not." 

" By faith we are saved, Sister Willet," responded the Rev. 
Jason Gurley. " That's where your doctrine of works is 
false and damnable. Paul distinctly says that *a man is jus- 
tified by faith without the deeds of the law,' and * by the 
works of the law shall no flesh be justified.' " 

**Yes, I know he dooz," promptly returned Aunt Sue, 
with a degree of decisive confidence that surprised the Rev. 
Jason Gurley, unaccustomed as he was to see a weaker ves- 
sel stand up and argue. points of church doctrine with a 
regularly ordained minister. ** I know he dooz," repeated 
Aunt Sue; " an' he says it's a shame fer women to speak in 
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liurch, too. What air you tryin' to git *em to talk fer, 
hen? " 

The Rev. Jason Gurley turned a trifle red at being thus 
rapped, and by a weaker vessel; but he stood by his guns. 

" We accord to women a larger measure of freedom to-day 
han the church did in Paul's time," he replied. 

** Freedom! *' reiterated Aunt Sue, with biting sarcasm. 
' It looks to me 's though all the difference was, Paul wanted 
3 make 'em do one thing an* you wan' to make 'em do an- 
ther. Thet's /bout the sort o* freedom mos' men wants 
romen to hev — freedom to do 's the men wants 'em to. An' 
esides, 'twixt the two I ain't sure but Paul's tryin* to keep 
jm still was more sensible 'n your tryin* to make 'em talk 
^hen they hain't got nothin* to say wuth hearin*. It 'pears, 
00, thet you don't swaller the New Testament an' Paul hull 
ny more'n I do. Fer I mus' say ther's lots o' things writ 
>y Paul an* them others thet I don't b'lieve — things 'tain't 
ight nohow, an' I don't b'lieve God ever said 'em." 

For several minutes Ned Gardner had been showing 
igns of internal commotion (whether gastronomic or in- 
ellectual can only be conjectured), and he now found re- 
ief in a violent fit of coughing; to the relief also of the 
lev. Jason Gurley, affording him another brief respite and 
ime to reform his shattered columns for a final charge. 

** At least, Sister Willett, you cannot believe in the awful 
loctrine of infant damnation?" he remarked inquiringly. 

" Course I don't," replied Aunt Sue, "nerin the doctrine 
)' infant baptism, nuther; fer I never c'd see no sense in 
)aptizin' little babies ef 'tain't goin' to do 'em no good; an' 
f 'tis goin' to do 'em good it mus' be 'cause ther's some 
ianger of their bein' damned er sufferin' in some way ef 
hey ain't baptized. An' so it looks to me 's though you're 
)reachin' a leetle o' John Calvin's damnable doctrine yer- 
lelf. And besides, I never did hev no patience with this 
iraggin' an' scarin' babies an' little childern into the church, 
lohow. I wouldn't no more think o' pickin' out their re- 
igion fer my boys 'n I would o' pickin' out their poly tics 
jr their wives. Them's things thet ev'rybody ough' to be 
llowed to settle fer theirseres." 

Breakfast was now over. There was an instant's pause 
o permit the Rev. Jason Gurley to make reply, if aught he 
vished to say; but he had no such wish. He gladly availed 
limself of the opportunity to let the matter drop, even 
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though painfully conscious that it left him in the predi — ^^^' 
ment of a preacher discomfited by a weaker vessel. 

All shoved back from the table. The Deacon 
the large, well-worn Bible from the clock-shelf and han< 
it to Mr. Shore. Deacon Willett always had family pray^_ ?^^ 
immediately after breakfast, no matter what the conditi j^^^^*^ 
of the weather, the farm work, or the crops. He would _3^ ^^ 
soon have thought of drawing in a load of wheat on Sund ^5^7 
to save it from destruction as of omitting or shortenisr -^H 
family prayers. The exercises, when the family was alon^:=^^» 
consisted of the reading of a chapter from the Bible ai 
prayer by the Deacon. On this o.ccasion Mr. Shore re; 
the chapter and asked Mr. Gurley to pray. All knelt 
cept Ned Gardner. Mr. Gurley prayed in his usual vei: 
save that he made no mention of Presbyterians or Baptist 
his nearest approach thereto being a general petition in b< 
half of all who were ** wandering in paths of spiritual darl^^ " 
nesaand hiding their eyes lest they should see the light." 

The devotions ended, Ned Gardner started for the school-" 
house, while the Deacon, Joshua, the two ministers, and th^ 
boys went to the barn. Mr. Shore's horse was hitched to 
his cutter, and he and Mr. Gurley, after stopping at the 
house a moment to take leave of Aunt Sue, started for The 
Forks by way of Grandma Soty's. 




CHAPTER 9 

THE CLOSING OF THE REVIVAL 

While Joshua was breakfasting at the Deacon's, his wife 
and son were eating their meager morning meal at home. 
Paul had no appetite. After considerable urging, his 
mother persuaded him to eat a few mouthfuls of buckwheat 
pancake extravagantly spread with pork fat and brown 
sugar. Then mother and son made ready and started for 
the Deacon's. Mary realized vaguely that the boy was not 
dressed as warmly as he ought to be, with his check cotton 
shirt, waist of the same material, jacket none too thick* and 
much too small, overcoat not heavy, trousers worn thin 
and outgrown, a pair of overalls, and no drawers or under- 
shirt. His feet were crowding through the boots he had 
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-worn Since early in the fall. Joshua had cobbled the boots 
as best he could, but he was a " poor coot " at such work, 
unable to do it so as to keep out the water and wet snow. 
The well-darned woollen socks and deftly patched jacket 
and trousers showed that the loving mother did the best for 
her boy that her knowledge and means permitted. A cap, 
a small comforter, and a pair of woollen mittens completed 
his garb. 

True, he was dressed as warmly and looked as well as 
some of the other small boys who went to school on Sugar 
Hill. Yet there was an important difference in the relative 
efficiency of their dress, because the other boys without ex- 
ception w^re rugged, healthy, ** stubbed *' youngsters, with 
plenty of good rich blood coursing through their veins, 
not puny little fellows like Paul. Besides, every one of the 
others had more and better food than he. Lastly, and most 
important of all, none of the others had been so far "run 
down " by the tormenting fears and restless nights that had 
robbed Paul of the little surplus strength and flesh he had 
possessed when the revival began. Frightened though they 
had been by what they heard and saw at the meetings, it 
had left no such deep and lasting impression upon them as 
upon Paul. 

The mother instinct, as strong in Mary as in any woman, 
was constantly repressed or turned aside from its natural 
course by the religious teachings which she implicitly ac- 
cepted and faithfully tried to obey. " Had Paul died from 
under-feeding, over-exposure, or as an indirect result of re- 
ligious excitement and consequent exhaustion, she would 
have listened as to the voice of God when the minister 
solemnly declared: "The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord." 

She would have believed the declaration as fully as her 
bleeding heart permitted; and if rebellious thoughts had 
risen in. her at the loss of her son, she would have attributed 
them to the sinfulness of her nature, and would have prayed 
but the more fervently for the spirit of trustful. Chris- 
tian resignation under the chastening hand of God; and per- 
haps she would even have stabbed her grief-stricken heart 
with the thought that God had taken her only son because 
she loved him too well and was letting him come between 
her and Him. Not for an instant would she have questioned 
the love or justice of God, or his divine right to take back 
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the child he had given her. Had not God full right to i^^^ 
own? - 

Nor did it ever occur to her to ask herself why G <^^ 
should give to sinners and infidels like Elath and Bets^^ 
Dent healthy, robust, well-formed children, and to Josh^i-^^ 
and herself a sickly, cross-eyed little boy like Paul. She h^-^^ 
full faith that God knoweth best and that he doeth sa-^ 
things well, no matter how ill the things appear to humst 
eyes. 

On reaching Deacon Willett's, Mary took Paul in to 1^ 
him warm his feet and go on to school with the Willet 
boys. Aunt Sue quietly placed Paul's lunch in Hez an* 
Steve's basket and told Paul to leave his own dinner-pail 
till he came back, "'cause 'twa'n't wuth while carryin.* 
so many dishes." Then she put up lunch enough for three, 
and instructed Hez to see that Paul got his full share. Th^ 
result, as she expected, was that Paul's home-lunch came 
back in the basket untasted, while Hez told her that "Paul 
eat 's ef he hedn't hed nothin* fer a month." 

Aunt Sue and Mary passed a busy, chatty, pleasant day 
in the house; and the Deacon and Joshua an agreeable 
day in the woodhouse. 

Though of seemingly antipodal natures, Aunt Sue and 
Mary found each other very companionable. Quiet, re- 
served, yielding as Mary was. Aunt Sue looked beneath the 
surface and saw a woman much superior, both in head and 
in heart, to the women around her; while Aunt Sue's buoy- 
ant, sympathetic nature always raised Mary's droopin^^ 
spirits and helped her to bear the lot that sometimes seemed 
to her almost unbearable — so hard indeed that but for her 
son she would gladly have closed her eyes and been forever 
at rest. At such times it was not the active joys of heaven 
for which she sighed. The thought of singing and playing 
a harp and praising God had no charm for her. It was 
simply rest, absolute rest, that she longed for. When with 
Aunt Sue the world seemed to Mary brighter and more 
cheerful. She always let Aunt Sue do most of the talking — 
an arrangement not at all displeasing to Aunt Sue. Mary 
was a good listener. She expressed her own opinion, when 
she expressed it at all, in a way that never seemed to con- 
trovert Aunt Sue's propositions. She had neither the dis- 
position nor the strength to undertake to maintain an argu- 
ment against Aunt Sue. 
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There was a short-cut path through the woods between 
tVie VVillett and Granger homes which Aunt; Sue and Mary 
^«pt well beaten in summer. Whenever Mary found her 
L^urden so heavy that even prayer and Bible reading were 
p^owerless to lighten it, she would run over to the Deacon's; 
^.ndon such occasions Aunt Sue's keen eye generally detected 
t:he trouble, and her sprightly talk soon put Mary in a 
c3ifferent mood. On the other hand, whenever Aunt Sue 
gfot wrought up to an unendurable pitch of indignation and 
iiad nobody around to talk to, or tired of talking to her- 
self — a habit of hers — she would run over to talk it out at 
IMary; and it was so cheering just to see Aunt Sue and 
liear her talk, that Mary was always glad to have her come, 
Tio matter what she talked about or what she said. Not 
that self-relief was the only motive that took Aunt Sue to 
see Mary. Mary was subject to ** spells," not regarded 
l>y her or Joshua as actual sickness, but making her so 
weak and miserable that she could scarcely move about 
the house and was compelled to keep her bed most of the 
time. During these spells Aunt Sue often trod the short- 
cut, usually with a basket on her arm. Besides, Mary was 
uncommonly adept with the needle, and Aunt Sue found, 
or made, considerable work for her in that line. The pay 
was seldom in money, but invariably amounted to more in 
actual value than Mary would have dared charge in cash. 
Did Aunt Sue get cloth to make shirts or trousers for her 
boys ? Mary helped make them, and there was probably 
enough left to make something for Paul. Aunt Sue had 
small confidence in the ability of the Granger family to 
spend a dollar to advantage anyhow. 

With the Deacon and Joshua the conversation was even 
more one-sided than with their wives. It was Joshua who 
talked, religion and politics chiefly, and it was the Deacon 
who listened. Joshua was a great talker; and the Deacon, 
being but an indifferent one, always preferred either to be 
alone, where no talking was necessary, or to be with some- 
body who would neither require nor expect more than an 
occasional monosyllabic or indefinite answer. So the Dea- 
con and Joshua always got along satisfactorily together. 
Moreover, Joshua was a good worker; and when the Dea- 
con hired a hand, it was his work and not his talk that the 
Deacon cared most about. 



I 
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It was half-past four o'clock when Hez, Steve, ar 
returned from school. Then the chores were done, 
ing careful attention to the wants of Blackie's ** two 
Ned Gardner arrived just in time for the six o'clock 
After supper the question of going to meeting ca 
Of course the Grangers were all goinjg. Ned quietly 
himself for an evening with his books. The Deacon 
he would go, but Aunt Sue thought she had' better 
home with the boys. During the whole series of m 
either she or the Deacon had stayed at home two c 
nights in each week with the boys, in order that thej 
not be kept up late every night. 

As Josliua had anticipated, the meeting on Monda 
showed a decided falling off in numbers from thai 
night before. The few unconverted persons preser 
chiefly fathers, brothers, or sons who had come to br 
religious members of their families. Instead of 
services, a ** prayer and conference " meeting wa 
Though Joshua exhorted a good deal it Was with 
pectation of starting more sinners, but solely for the 
of those who had already " come out." So Paul was 
the ordeal of guing forward. He simply took his 
once among the brethren and sisters as they g: 
around the stov^ informally. 

A new trial, however, of another sort awaited 
Having renounced allegiance to the Devil by " rai 
prayers," he must now go on and do as other Christie 
would-be Christians did, talk and pray in meeting, 
he dreaded it, and how the weight of this duty bore 
upon him and sapped his strength. All through tl 
season of prayer he tried so hard to muster courage t 
aloud. A dozen times he was just ready to begin, a 
peated the words to himself, but somehow he couldn* 
them out loud. Then some brother or sister wouL 
mence praying. During the prayer Paul would exp< 
temporary relief and relaxation; but with the ** ame 
burdensome sense of duty and the strain upon him ret 
Thus he let the golden opportunities slip away, till his 
announced the season of prayer closed, and call 
** testimony." One after another the people arose and 
some with great force and feeling, others in a weak, 1 
less, mumbling, hasty manner, doubtless due to Satai 
fluence, despite its close resemblance to stage fright. 
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As Paul saw the number remaining to speak grow smaller, 
his mental struggle waxed fiercer, till he reached almost the 
pitch of feverish strain of the night before. The fear of 
hell and the Devil, however, with which Mr. Gurley had in- 
spired him, had quite disappeared, as a motive power, from 
Paul's thoughts. He felt simply that here was something 
required of all Christians and convicted sinners, and there- 
fore he must do it. He had no disposition to shirk it. 
Finally the young woman who had risen for prayers just 
ahead of him the night before, bobbed up from her seat with 
a scared look, whispered half-audibly **1 love Jesus," and 
dropped back so quickly, that the incident distracted Paul's 
attention slightly from himself and broke the strain. He 
felt a sudden impulse to follow her this time as he had done 
the night before. Scarcely aware of what he was doing, he 
slipped off his seat. He knew what he wanted to say, how- 
ever. . He had been saying it over and over to himself ever 
since the speaking began. So, in his childish voice he 
piped, "I want to be a Christian," and instantly broke 
down in violent weeping. Then he crawled back on his 
seat. 

But alas! it was not as it had been on the previous night. 
Ned Gardner's kind arm was not* there for him to nestle 
against, to escape the eyes of all those folks around him — eyes 
that seemed to burn right into him. So there he 5at, between 
two grown people, in full view of everybody, holding his arm 
up to cover his face, with big, uncontrollable sobs shaking 
his small frame, and his hot head aching as thought it would 
burst. His father was taking charge of the meeting, and of 
course could do nothing for him if he wished. His mother 
was some distance away. O how he longed to rush to her 
and throw himself into her arms. Once he glanced at her 
to see whether her eyes were not calling him; but they were 
not Had it been anywhere else, Mary would have known 
just what to do. The mother instinct within her pleaded 
with her to go to her child's relief in his distress. But she 
realized that the condition of the human heart under con- 
viction was quite beyond her understanding, and she felt 
doubtful about interfering with the work of the Holy Spirit, 
lest she should do her boy's soul harm instead of good. She 
therefore thought it safer for the present to leave him with 

God. 

To the relief of Paul, there was but one more speaker 
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after him, and then his father called on all to kneel while 
he offered a closing piayer. On their rising from their 
knees, Joshua announced that the meetings would continue 
nightly until every convicted sinner " got the evidence." 
Thereupon all joined in singing the doxology, after which 
Joshua dismissed them with a benediction. 

Thus the meetings went on for three more evenings, the 
attendance, however, constantly decreasing. The new con- 
verts prayed and spoke with growing ease and freedom. 
Even Paul improved in this respect; for, though his short 
prayers and testimony still threw him each time into a fit 
of weeping, the storm was less violent and he sooner re- 
gained control over himself. Friday brought a change in 
the weather, a sleet storm. Paul arrived home from school 
that night wet and chilled through and through. For the 
first time since the revival began it was decided that he and 
his mother should stay away from the meeting. Joshua 
greatly regretted this necessity; for it was a matter of pride 
and principle with him that his wife and child should al- 
ways be found in the sanctuary, both because it was right 
and because he wanted his own family to be in all things — 
that is to say, in all religious things, the only things of vital 
importance — an example of righteousness and obedience 
to God's commands. Joshua found but three other breth- 
ren at the meeting that night; and after a season of prayer 
he declared the revival closed. 

The close of the meetings left Joshua Granger worn in 
body and mind by his weeks of daily and nightly toil, 
thought, and study. The care and responsibility of the 
revival off his hands, he at once gave way to his feelings, 
and suffered a prolonged season of (Jullness and depression 
of spirits, as he always did after an extended period of 
labor in the Lord's vineyard. He felt that his occupation 
was gone; that there was nothing left for him to do worth 
the doing. And had he not reason to be discouraged and 
despondent? he said to himself. How grand and glorious 
was the world of heavenly things on which his thoughts 
had dwelt constantly for the past weeks! What joy he had 
found in doing God's work! How it had thrilled and in- 
spired him! And how mean and low and unworthy of his 
time and strength were all these small occupations of earth! 
The thought of wasting the long summer months in plow- 
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ing, dragging, sowing, planting, mowing and getting in hay, 
cradling, raking and binding, and threshing grain; cutting 
and husking corn, digging potatoes, and all the other dreary 
rotind of farm drudgery, made him sick at heart. 

How he longed to soar away from it all and be with 
Jesus; to dwell in heavenly mansions, forever sounding the 
goodness and love and glory of God, as he had been doing 
for the past month! 

A dozen times a day such veins of thought took posses- 
sion of him, ending with a long-drawn sigh as he turned 
from the beautiful visions of heaven to the contemptible, 
degrading things of earth. For several weeks he made no 
effort to get work. If anybody came or sent for him he 
went; not otherwise. When the flour or pork or potatoes 
or sugar failed, he went to Deacon Willett, or 'Squire Neb- 
tl«, or Uncle Harry Ludlow, the grocer at The Forks, and 
got trusted for what he wanted. The fact that he was dis- 
counting his future earnings never troubled Joshua. He 
felt that all that was required of him was to get along in 
some way inr this world while God saw fit to keep him here, 
and then fly away to glory. Whenever he saw his family 
pinched for the necessaries or comforts of life, he found 
consolation and even a lofty sense of satisfaction in the 
thought that it was because he spent so much time and 
energy in the Lord's work. Were not Christian teachings 
full of examples of poverty and privation counted for 
righteousness? The more misery here the more joy here- 
after. Besides, he had firm faith that God, who minds 
even the sparrow's fall, would not desert him or let him 
starve unless he were destined for such a death as a kind 
of martyrdom. 

But Joshua never went to Elath Dent to get anything on 
trust. He knew Elath too well, and knew that very 
likely Elath would tell him in vigorous infidel English that 
he had better go to work and earn something instead of 
sitting around and eating up his. summer's wages before 
they were earned; or, that instead of wearing himself out 
in working for the Lord and starving his family, he had 
better hire out to somebody who was better and surer pay. 
And then; too, Joshua always avoided Elath as much as 
possible, because the very presence of Elath " tuk all the 
tuck " out of Joshua and made him feel uncomfortable and 
mean. Joshua looked upon this as one of the ways in which 
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God allowed the Devil to tempt and try him; but he like 
it none the better for that, and got within the Satanic in- 
fluence as seldom as possible. 

So dispirited was Joshua that even prayer, religious med- 
itation, and Bible reading were powerless to lift him up. 
For over two weeks he never looked into the Commentary, 
and read the Bible hardly at all, except a chapter each night 
at bedtime before family prayers, which were resumed the 
next night after the revival ended; with the addition of a 
prayer by Paul after his father and mother had finished. 
Here Paul could pray without weeping, and his prayers 
grew rapidly in length, breadth, and fluency. Once during 
the second week after the revival closed his voice was not 
heard immediately after his mother concluded, and he was 
found settled down all in a heap, his arm on his chair and 
his head on his arm, fast asleep. But on being roused he 
insisted on fulfilling his devotional duty. .' 

Owing to bad weather, the late date at which the revival 
closed, the coming on of spring work, and perhaps a dash 
of Satanic interference, the customary donation for Joshua 
was not held after this revival. Joshua was sorely grieved 
and indignant — the folks said " mad " — at this unlooked- 
for failure to recognize and reward his laborious self-sacri- 
fice. He felt that the people of Sugar Hill were cheating 
him out of his honest due, refusing to pay a just debt. 
Once or twice he was conscious of a suspicion that even 
God was not doing exactly right by him. But he resolutely 
refused to entertain such a thought. He did, however, 
throw out hints, sometimes pretty broad ones, among his 
neighbors, that the time he had spent in revival work had 
prevented him from earning money, that the laborer was 
worthy of his hire, and sundry other reminders of the duty 
everybody owed to God to give freely of his substance for 
the support of the gospel. He dropped such a hint at 
'Squire Nettle's one day, and after his departure the 'Squire 
said to his wife: 

" Josh feels so bad 'bout it I guess I'd better take over a 
chunk o' pork an' a few taters. I don't keer much 'bout 
him, but his wife and boy reelly needs it, I guess." 

Several others in the neighborhood came to the same con- 
clusion, and the result was a number of contributions that 
somewhat soothed Joshua's troubled spirit. Nothing came 
from Deacon Willett's, however, much to Joshua's surprise; 
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'm though Mary said they ought not to expect it, because they 

r ^^^ had so much from that quarter already. The fact was 

■ that the Deacon wanted to give Joshua something, as others 

^ere doing, but Aunt Sue was decided against it; and this 

toeing a ^//^rj/'-religious matter, he gave up without protest. 

, " I don't b'lieve in incouragin' Josh Granger no more in 

d'sertin* of his fambly an* spendin* of his time an* strength 

ip^ preachin' an' gallivantin* roun' the country," said Aunt 

^^e emphatically, when the Deacon proposed to "donate 

^^*thin." "I ain't the one, an' you ain't nuther, Hez, to 

^^^n' by an' see his wife an' boy suffer; but what we wan' 

^ do fer 'em we'll da so *s not to incourage his goin*s-on 

J^o more. It's high time he settled down an* worked stiddy 

^ other folks dooz, an' give up thet shif'liss, half-beggin' 

^ay o' his'n." 

As the weeks rolled by the religious fervor that had fired 
Joshua's heart during the revival period gradually died 
^own, and contemporaneously his interest in worldly things 
i^eturned and steadily increased. He had long ago learned 
that the more his thoughts dwelt upon heaven and the more 
He preached, the more insignificant and distasteful seemed 
the things of earth; and conversely, the more attention he 
gave to the material things of this life, the more cheerful and 
inviting appeared the world about him and the less he 
thought and cared about heaven. He knew this to be the 
experience of Christians generally, and he was well aware 
that it was due to the natural and inevitable antipathy be- 
tween the interests of earth and those of heaven. Hence 
he always tried to keep the trifling, perishable things of 
earth in due subjection to the eternal verities of the life to 
come; but this he found it difficult to do during the long 
summer season of farm labor. 



CHAPTER 10 

A YOUNG INFIDEL 

Ned Gardner had matured young, physically and men- 
tally. At fifteen years of age he looked eighteen, and now 
at eighteen he looked three or four years older. He was a 
trifle under six feet tall, weighed a hundred and eighty 
pounds, and was heavily though finely proportioned in frame- 
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work, but not yet quite so well rounded as he would be 
when he had taken on twenty pounds more flesh. His face 
was not handsome, measured by commonly accepted stand- 
ards of masculine facial beauty. It was too rugged, the 
features too irregular. But it was a strong, manly, noble 
face, full of force and determination, with a broad, high 
brow overhung with wavy brown hair, and large, blue eyes 
that had a peculiarly tender, almost feminine look. He 
usually wore a kindly, half-humorous expression. But when 
roused to anger, as Ned had been a few times in his life, his 
face took on an expression before which his companioiis 
quailed even more than before his swelling muscles. He 
had always been a leader among the boys at 'I'he Forks in 
feats of physical strength, agility, and endurance, eveij 
among boys several years older than he. He had never 
been known to fight. There had been two or three occa-i 
sions when he stood ready to enter upon such a personal 
encounter in what he deemed a just cause, but in each case' 
the other fellow had failed to force the issue. 

Ned's mother had died at his birth, and his father, who 
had never married again, had taken direct supervision 
of his physical and mental training. The Gardners had 
been a family of physicians for generations. Ned seemed 
to take to medicine and surgery instinctively. Even from 
early childhood he had assumed, and had been tacitly 
accorded, a relation to his young companions not unlike 
that of his father to the adult population of the little hairi- 
let. If there was a sliver to be got out, or a cut finger to be 
bound up, Ned was the one who attended to it. 

It was with great satisfaction that Dr. Gardner observed 
this trait in his son; and, without pushing him, the father 
not only left him free to follow his bent but aided him to 
do so. Before he was twelve years old Ned had come to be 
a really valuable assistant to his father in many ways. The 
boy's physical senses, especially sight, hearing, and touch, 
were uncommonly acute and reliable. 

Ned attended the. district school at The Forks till he was 
thirteen years old, when he was as far advanced in the 
branches taught as were the teachers generally employed 
there. For the next two years Dr. Gardner was his son's 
sole instructor, grounding him in Latin, Greek, and higher 
mathematics, as well as in physics, chemistry, botany, and 
geology. Then Ned was sent for a year to the high school 
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m the city of L , not so much for instruction in school 

as that he might be thrown among people and learn some- 
thing more of the world than could be learned at The 
Forks. The next year, when he was sixteen years old, he 
was sent to a boarding-school, and the following year to the 
Bmall sectarian college where Dr. Gardner had spent four ' 
years when a young man. The father hoped that his son 
Mrould complete the four-years* course; but at the end of 
tHe first year he came home thoroughly dissatisfied. 

"Father," he said, "I can't see the use of my going on 
for three years more as I have been doing for the past year, 
grinding away on dead languages, mathematics, mythology, 
ith just a smattering of the sciences, in reality little if any 
ore than I have already got from you. I have been look- 
irig ahead and learning all I could about the work laid 
.down in my course for the next three years. Much of it, if 
^^ct most of it, seems sheer waste of time for me; at any 
^^te consumption of time that could be a good deal more 
I^Tofitably spent in some other way. College existence 
^^ems so unreal to me, as though it had little vital con- 
>^ ection with human life and every-day affairs. Latin and 
•^^reek appear, to be the center and circumference of the 
•^ollege curriculum, with just a few other things thrown in 
^>ere and there — years given to the study of dead languages 
^nd the literatures of Greece and Rome, and not one term 
tio the English poets, or to American history, or to critical 
^tudy of the English language. It seems to me as though 
'^hey begin at the wrong end of everything, and drag along 
till all the time is spent so that they never get to the right 
«nd. Instead of any more Latin and Greek, I want German 
and French, to enable me to get at the scientific works in 
:those languages. I have found my studies for the last three 
months growing positively irksome. Besides, it seems to 
me that everything is presented from a wrong standpoint, 
either Christian or pagan, and nothing natural and rational, 
as I have learned here at home to look at things. In his- 
torical and philosophical reading, many of the books I want 
most are not to be found in the college library, because they 
are regarded as 'irreligious.' In those lines of study I had 
rather have your little cabinet of books than the whole col- 
lege library." 

After a few moments of thoughtful silence. Dr. Gardner 
asked: 
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" What do you want to do? " 

" I don*t want to do anything without your advice an ^ 
approval. But I have wondered whether it would not l> 
better for me to stay here and study medicine with you th 
coming year, perhaps teaching school next winter; for I anr 
aching to strike out for once and do something for myself 
partly for the novelty of the thing and partly because - 
'want to see human nature from that point of view. Theni 
next spring or summer I should like to enter the hospita- 
corps of the army in whatever capacity or position I air: 
found fitted for. The war cannot last many years, anc 
when it closes, if not before, I can go to a medical college 
and complete my studies in that line. What do you thinlc 
of it?" 

Ned waited anxiously for his father's view, fearing it 
might run counter to his own. But Dr. Gardner was any- 
thing but displeased, for two reasons: first, Ned's plan was 
a good one in itself; and secondly, it showed that the young 
man was thinking and had definite, clear ideas about what 
he wanted to do and how he could do it. 

** 1 had hoped, Ned," he said, "that you would take a 
full college course, especially since you are beginning so 
young. But I feel the force of what you say in regard to 
the studies, and it may be just as well for you that you have 
not been imbued with the romantic spirit of college life and 
devotion to all things pagan. And so, while I think you 
magnify the objections and belittle the advantages and 
benefits to be derived from even as meagerly equipped and 
narrowly sectarian a college as you have been attending, 
yet I am by no means sure that your opinions and conclusions 
are not in the main correct, at least as to the proper course 
for you. If you are not going through college, I think the 
plan you have suggested is about the best you could adopt. 
After another year's study with me you will be better pre- 
pared for practical medical and surgical work than most 
young physicians on graduation from medical college. You 
will not have been over so much theory and seen so many 
demonstrations, but in working knowledge and in the 
trained judgment that comes only by the experience of 
practice, I had rather trust you even now than many a 
doctor who has had a full course and two or three years' 
practice. Besides, you are now mature enough to decide 
these matters for yourself. I have no disposition to oppose 
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your wishes. As long as I think you are going in the right 
direction, even if not by the best or shortest or easiest road, 
I shall offer no objection. For after all, it does not matter 
so much how you get to your destination, or whether it 
takes a year more or less, as that you get there with a good 
equipment for the work ahead of you.** 

Ned's heart leaped at this praise. Nothing like it had 
ever come from his father's lips before. Usually it was 
simply ** that's right," or ''that's wrong." But Dr. Gardner 
felt that the time had now come when he could establish 
his son's confidence in himself without danger of filling him 
with lazy conceit. 

So it was settled that Ned should stay at home for another 
year, and he at once entered upon his studies with a zeal 
that would have surprised the college professors, accustomed 
to see their young men throw books to the winds as soon as 
spring examinations ended, and gather the scattered volumes 
only when the opening of the next college year's work made 
it necessary. Nor would Ned or his father have advised 
other young men to turn from college studies to such pur- 
suits as Ned was entering upon: rather the contrary. But 
Ned was a law unto himself, his own taskmaster. 



CHAPTER 11 

ELIMINATION OF YANK LUMPKIN 

The week in which Paul entered upon his religious course 
was made memorable by another event that left on his mind 
an impression scarcely less deep and lasting than that pro- 
duced by Mr. Gurley's sermon. 

For three years Sugar Hill had borne the ignoble distinc- 
tion of possessing a school bully who could **lick" the 
teacher and break up the school. The name of the distin- 
guished individual was Henry Lumpkin, commonly called 
Yank or Yankie; the nickname being the result of the in-, 
fantile efforts of Henry to say Hank and Hankie. Yank 
was an ox-like, lubberly fellow, as dull and heavy intellect- 
ually as he looked. He was now twenty years old. He had 
always found his chief pleasure at school in kicking and 
cuffing the smaller boys. He had reached the advanced 
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stage of his career as school bully three years before, when 
he *• thrashed " and threw out of doors the slim young man 
who was teaching the Sugar Hill school. The slim young 
man left the same night for some unknown destination and 
never returned to complete his term. Elated beyond ex- 
pression at his achievement, Yank Lumpkin formed an 
ambition to maintain and build upon his reputation in 
this field. The next winter, when he was eighteen years 
old, he " laid hisself out " to repeat his performance of the 
winter before, and succeeded after a hard struggle. The 
third winter, being the year before Ned Gardner took the 
school, Yank had ousted the teacher the second "week of the 
term. Thereafter no one could be found willing to under- 
take the task of instructing the youth of Sugar Hill in the 
face of Yank's prowess. 

The conclusion was forced on the community that there 
could be no more winter school there until Yank Lump- 
kin got beyond school age. There was no thought of com- 
pelling Yank to stay away from school, or of arresting and 
prosecuting him for assault or breach of the peace, or any 
thing of that kind. That was not the way they did things 
in country school districts. They simply looked around for 
a teacher willing to take his chance of beating the bully at 
his own game; in other words, a teacher of pugilistic in- 
stead of intellectual and moral qualities. For was not 
Yank still of school age, and therefore entitled to all the 
benefits of the free-school system? And was it not one of 
the necessary qualifications of a good teacher that he should 
be able to ** keep order " ? 

The fall that Ned Gardner took the school Deacon Willett 
had been elected trustee, and upon him devolved the duty 
of hiring a teacher. The Deacon was known to be a man 
of perseverance, and his neighbors ** 'llowed thet ef any- 
body c'd fin* a teacher, he would." At least this was the 
view that Elath Dent succeeded in keeping uppermost in 
the minds of the citizens who attended the school meeting. 

The fact was, Elath himself had been working quietly on 
the problem of securing a teacher. He had several growing 
children and wanted them in a good school. But his anti- 
religious notions were an obstacle in the way of his doing 
much of a public nature openly. Nearly everybody liked 
him personally, and listened to him, and often followed his 
suggestions, as long as he stayed in the background where 
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infidelity properly belonged and must be kept. So when 
he got his eye on a young man whom he thought capable of 
teaching the Sugar Hill school and giving Yank Lumpkin a 
practical lesson in behavior, he felt that the chance must 
not be lost. The young man in question was Ned Gardner. 
One day in conversation with Elath Ned had remarked 
that he thought of teaching school that winter. 

**Come up an' teach the Sugar Hill school," said Elath 
warmly. " We need a good strappin' young feller up there 
to whale the life outen thet young ruffi*n, Yank Lumpkin. 
We'll make it 's pleasant 's we kin, an* pay ye' 's much 
wages 's any deestric'." 

"I think I'd like it first rate, Uncle Elath," answered 
Ned. **As for Yank, I hope I could manage him without 
having to lick him; but I guess I could do it if I had to." 

" I know ye kin do it; an' ye're 'bout the only one I know 
on't we kin git t' teach the school 't kin lick 'im. Some o* 
the folks up our way may 'bjec' to ye 'cause ye hain't got 
much religion; but leave thet to me an' I guess I kin fix it." 

The first thing Elath did was to hold a conference with 
Aunt Sue. She agreed with Elath that Ned was just the 
man they needed. The next thing was to have the Deacon 
elected trustee, which was done. As Elath had anticipated, 
day after day passed, and no one applied for the Sugar Hill 
school. The Deacon grew uneasy. He knew the best teachers 
were always engaged early. When Elath thought the Dea- 
con had reached the proper frame of mind, he said to him: 
- ** I guess mebby ye might git Ned Gardner to teach the 
school. He's thinkin' some o' teachin' this winter, an' I 
guess he hain't tuk nary school yit." 

" I'm afeard some o' the church folks here wouldn't like 
it ef I hired Mm," responded the Deacon. 

" Wal, it kinder looks to me 's ef it's him er nobody. An' 
you an' me wants a good school here, whuther anybody else 
does er not. Ef we can't git Ned to teach the school 
reg'ler, I'd like to go in with some o' the rest o' ye an' git 
.'im to teach a s'lec' school. I want my childern in school, 
an' so do you yourn." 

Then Elath left the Deacon to brood over it. 

Another week went by, and still no applications for the 
Sugar Hill school. Some of the other schools had already 
begun. The Deacon discussed the question with Aunt Sue, 
and they reached Elaih's conclusion, that it was NedGaid- 
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ner or nobody. So the Deacon and Elath drove dowi 
The Forks, and the Deacon hired Ned to teach the sch 

As the Deacon had anticipated, the announcement t 
Ned had been employed was the signal for a protest. Si 
Moody called on the Deacon, ostensibly to speak for her 
alone, but in reality, as the Deacon well knew, to yoi< 
more or less general feeling. To her somewhat lengthy ; 
impassioned appeal, the Deacon replied: 

** Sister Moody, ye know we hain't hed no school her 
any 'ccount fer two winters, an* this winter I hain't he 
single application fer the school. I hev hired Ned Gard 
to teach school here on Sugar Hill this winter, an* I 
sot my fut down thet he's goin' to teach. Ef you er an 
the rest o* the folks don't like it, an' kin fin* a nuther teac! 
ye kin hev the school'ouse, an' Ned '11 teach a s'lec' scl 
fer sich as wan* to send their childern to him; fer I ki 
ye can't fin* no teacher wuth a sour apple thet *11 take 
school, but Ned Gardner.** 

Everybody on Sugar Hill knew that when Deacon Wi 
" sot his fut down ** nothing could move him. 

So Ned undertook to teach the school. He neii 
encouraged nor discouraged Yank's ambition, nor ever 
timated by word or look that he held him in different 
timation than the rest. 

As for Yank, from the outset it was with some misgivi 
that he looked forward to the task before him, though 
a long time no idea of letting Ned escape entered his h( 
But he was no longer consumed with an itching, burning 
sire to get at the work of mauling the teacher. 

** They hain*t no use bein* in no sich all-fired hurry 't 
it, nohow," he said to himself; and he finally decided 
put it off till after Christmas. 

Holidays past, Yank still continued to put off the > 
day. As the weeks went by his reluctance to enter u] 
the punishment of Ned increased, and he even began 
harbor the design of sparing Ned all trouble. 

There was an outside incentive, however, stronger t 
any internal prompting urging Yank on. The boys in 
school, every one of whom hated Yank as all bullies are ha 
by their victims, had chaffed and guyed Yank more or lesj 
the term, telling him in ** sassy " and sneering tones that 
" dassent tackle this teacher." Yank's first impulse under 
galling imputation was of course to " thrash " his teasing ' 
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mentors, and whenever one of them fell into his hands an 

unmerciful drubbing was administered. But he seldom 

could get hold of them. There was not a twelve year old 

boy in the school but could escape Yank easily, unless 

Yank cornered him or caught him unawares. Yank could 

lumber along at a good pace in a straigiit line, once he got 

got under way; but he could not dodge or stop and start 

quickly, and by twisting and doubling and running around 

some obstacle the small boys could usually keep out of his 

way. Moreover, all knew, Yank included, that Ned would 

ailow no bullying of small boys by large ones if he knew of 

it. He had said as much to the school the first weel^ of 

the term, for Yank's benefit, on seeing him snatch up a 

simall boy and shake him from sheer cruelty. 

There was another impediment this winter to Yank's riding 
i"ough-shod over everybody. Four of the largest boys in 
School had banded together to stand by each other and all 
pitch into Yank, in case he set upon any one of them. 

So matters dragged on till there were but two weeks of 

School left. It was on the morning following the big re- 

"^ival meeting at which Mr. Gurley preached, that Yank 

I^roceeded to bring matters to a crisis. He began a series 

^^f petty annoyances intended to provoke Ned to open the 

^hostilities. Yank's plan of campaign had always been to 

^0 on in this way till the teacher ordered him out on the 

Boor. Then an insolent " won't do it " from Yank would 

Result in an attempt by the teacher to haul Yank out by 

^ain force. Then Yank would settle back, wind his legs 

around the seat, cling to the desk with both hands, and let 

the teacher tug and strain till wind and strength were giving 

out. At this stage Yank would allow himself to be slowly 

dragged out without having expended much strength, and 

would then turn on the exhausted teacher, jerk and cuff 

him around, and finally throw him out-doors. 

Ned had easily learned about these tactics, and he un- 
derstood perfectly what Yank's conduct that Monday 
meant. But he let Yank go on all day as he pleased, ap- 
parently without noticing the loud whispering, shuffling of 
feet, slamming of books, and other disturbing symptoms in 
Yank's direction. Tuesday went in the same way, Yank's 
misbehavior increasing and Ned seeming utterly uncon- 
scious of it. Yank and the rest of the school wondered 
what was the matter with Ned. Could it be that he was 
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going to let Yank run the school the rest of the term, rather 
than fight him? Tliey might have believed that of some |£ 
teachers, but not of Ned Gardner. Wednesday witnessed a 
repetition of the occurrences of Monday and Tuesday, with 
increased boldness on Yank's part. He began to half hope 
that he might find Ned as " sof* pudd'n' " as his three for- 
mer victims. But Ned was simply giving Yank plenty oi 
rope, in order to make the lesson the more impressive. 

About half-past three o'clock Wednesday afternoon Ned 
said to Yank in an ordinary tone and without looking at hina • 

" Henry, bring your copybook here." 

Yank hesitated an instant. But it was not a part of hi^ 
plan to precipitate a struggle by disobeying a mild conC^* 
mand in the regular routine of school work. So, lazily, su ^' 
lenly, scraping his feet along and kicking a desk here an ^ 
there as he passed down the aisle, Yank walked out to tlw -^ 
open space by the stove and stopped near Ned. Ned lai -^^ 
down the book he held and looked straight at Yank. 

** Henry," he said, quietly but in a tone that sent a chil 
through Yank, " you have done so well up to this weekthj 
I hoped you would keep on to the end of the term. But - 
guess you and I have got to have a settlement before we gc 
any further." 

Yank knew what that meant, and he felt that his side oi 
the account would be pretty sure to show up badly in th( 
settlement if he faced Ned there squarely on the open floor.^ 
He must get back to his seat at all hazzards. The questioi 
whether it would be an act of cowardice to turn and rui 
did not occur to him, and wouldn't have troubled him if it 
had. And so, before Ned had hardly finished speakinj^ 
Yank wheeled about and started for his corner. Ned was 
prepared for this maneuver. While Yank was trying to get ^ 
his ponderous bulk in motion, Ned quickly tripped him and J 
brought him down sprawling at full length on the floor. 
Yank and everybody else expected Ned to follow up his ad- 
vantage. He did nothing of the sort. He stood quietly 
by, pulling off his coat, while Yank slowly regained his feet. 
Then Ned moved straight towards him. These tactics sur- 
prised and confused Yank; but seeing himself brought to 
bay with nothing to do but fight or surrender, he aimed a 
terrific blow with his fist at Ned's face. Ned easily dodged 
the slow, clumsy blow, and, throwing up his left hand, let- 
Yank's fist hit his open palm with a sounding smack. Th^ 
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failure of Yank's blow to hit anything substantial threw him 
off his balance, and before he could recover, Ned, having 
given him two fair chances to defend himself, took the of- 
fensive. 

Catching Yank by both shoulders, Ned gave him a sud- 
den wrench,, and, tripping him at the same instant, brought 
his huge, unwieldly hulk to the floor a second time with a 
tremendous crash that shook the building, knocked the wind 
out of Yank^and left him more or less stunned and disabled; 
which was precisely the effect Ned had intended. This 
time, however, Ned did not give the bully a chance to rise. 
While stars innumerable were still dancing above his eyes, 
Ned was upon his breast with both knees and had seized 
his biceps, one in each hand, with a grip that made him 
wince with pain. The only thing Yank could do was to 
throw up his heavy cowhide boots and strike Ned in the 
head from behind, which he attempted to do. But Ned was 
on his guard. Still holding Yank flat on his back, Ned 
dragged him feet foremost. till the big boots were shoved 
under a bench. 

During this movement, however, Yank managed to give 
the stove a heavy kick that brought down the pipe, from 
stove to chimney, filling the air with soot and smoke. The 
children screamed with fright. Yank fully expected this 
incident to end his punishment, and he would gladly have 
taken his seat and behaved himself for the rest of the term. 
But Ned foresaw that to let Yank off at this stage would 
leave him ground for claiming the honors of a drawn battle; 
and he was determined that Yank should be thoroughly 
cowed. So the only attention Ned paid to the stove was to 
direct that some of the windows be opened. 

Then that awful grip on Yank's biceps tightened again 
till the big muscles were numb and the strength was all gone 
out of them. Yank writhed and squirmed, all to no pur- 
pose. Ned's weight seemed crushing him, while Ned's 
knees were digging into his ribs most uncomfortably and 
making it impossible for him to draw a full breath. After 
another short, futile struggle, Yank subsided and lay motion- 
less and panting. 

And now Ned proceeded to the next act in the drama. 
Letting go the biceps, Ned buried his hands in Yank's hair 
and began pounding his head on the floor. This roused 
Yank to renewed but weak efforts to throw Ned off. Again 
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Ned seized Yank's biceps with a grip that made him cry 
out with pain; whereupon Ned once more resumed .the 
thumping process, while Yank pawed at Ned's arms and 
sides with aimless clutches, no longer capable of a well- 
directed effort to release himself. Ned gave no farther 
heed to Yank's feeble motions, but kept up that steady 
thump, thump, thump till the bully bellowed with pain. 
Ned, however, had not lost his self-possession in the least, 
and had been careful not to pound Yank's head hard enough 
to cause any more serious result than a dazed condition of 
mind and a racking headache. 

When satisfied that he had completely subdued Yank, 
Ned arose, panting somewhat from his exertion, but still 
fresh enough to have chastized another such fellow. 

Slowly, half sniveling andhalf groaning, Yank rolled over 
on his side and sat up, holding his head with both hands, as 
though afraid the skull would burst. Finally he pulled his 
feet out from under the bench, and taking hold of a desk 
drew himself up, wiih uncertain, unsteady motion, as if a 
touch would topple him over. A sorry sight he was: his 
loose, ill-fitting, baggy clothes whitened with dust and drawn 
all ways askew, his trousers wrinkled and the bottoms 
pushed up out of the tops of his boots, his long hair tangled, 
full of dust, and sticking out in all directions, his face livid, 
his dull eyes red and swelled. He had not even life enough 
left to feel ashamed at his inglorious downfall, or to scowl 
at the boys around him whose faces shone with glee at the 
terrible beating he had received. 

Meantime the pipeless stove was still pouring out its 
fumes; though not in large volume, because, as usual, the 
fire had been allowed to burn low toward the closing hour 
of school. The fact was, Ned had chosen his time for 
dealing with Yank, foreseeing the possibility of some acci- 
dent of this kind that might necessitate dismissal of school 
for the day. And now, turning his attention from the crest- 
fallen bully, Ned pulled out his watch and said: 

" It is nearly four o'clock. Henry and I will put up the 
stovepipe and the rest of you may go home. Henry, take 
this pipe out-doors, clean it, and bring it back." 

This command surprised everybody, Yank most of all. 
It seemed to put new life into him. An ugly gleam came 
into his eye. The scholars looked chagrinned that Ned 
should give Yank such a fine chance to get even 
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Ned walked to the door and opened it. Yank picked up 
two lengths of pipe and started out. Just as he was going 
through the doorway, Ned said to him, quietly but emphati- 
cally and with a significant look: 

"Henry, be careful not to jam the pipe, and bring it in just 
as soon as you give it a good cleaning." 

Then Yank knew, and the school knew, that Ned's eyes 
Were open, and that if Yank carried out his plan of batter- 
ing the pipe out of shape and " skedaddling " for home, 
Ned wQuld be after him in a jifify and would give him a 
drubbing that would make him forget all about the one he 
^ad just received. Ned said nothing more and did not once 
glance out of door or window to see whether Yank was 
obeying orders. 

Turning his attention again from Yank to the school, 

^ed discovered that Paul Granger had been injured. His 

'^^nd was bleeding from a cut made by the jagged edge of 

^r^e of the falling lengths of stovepipe. Although it hurt 

P>'etty badly, and Paul had screamed out with the rest when 

^•^^ pipe came down, he had been so interested in the main 

^•^tijpiof the play that he had simply wrapped the cut with 

^*^^ nttle cloth that did duty with him as a handkerchief, 

*^>d had then gone on watching the struggle between Ned 

^ndYank. 

^ **I guess 'tain't hurt much, teacher,'* said Paul as Ned 
^Ooked at it. 

But Ned knew that a wound made by a rough, sooty, 
?'Visty stovepipe was different from a clean cut with a sharp 
^^istrument. He washed the little hand as well as he could, 
^nd wrapped it with a bandage from his satchel. So intently 
'Was he occupied in dressing Paul's hand that he forgot all 
^bout Yank until the latter came in with the pipe, laid it 
ciown gently, and went out with another armful. 

" Kin I stay an* walk home with you as fer as Deacon 
Willett's, teacher?" asked Paul wistfully. 

" Of course you may, Paul, if you want to," answered 
Ned, glad to gratify the boy. And Paul was happy, in spite 
of the hurt; for he had become more attached to Ned than 
to anybody else he had ever known except his mother and 
father. Ned continued to dress Paul's hand till such care 
was no longer needed. 

So Paul staid while Ned and Yank put up the stovepipe, 
and Ned swept up the soot as well as he could. Then Ned 
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said to Yank in a frank, manly way, without any show of 
anger or ill will: 

" Henry, it's time you stopped this sort of thing. You 
can't afford it, to say nothing about its being all wrong. 
Your bullying ways will make everybody hate and despise 
you. Now, I am willing, if you are, to let by-gones be by- 
gones. If you will come to school and behave yourself, I 
will treat you just as though this trouble of ours to-day had 
never happened. You need more schooling than you have 
got, or can possibly get. Don't you think we had better 
shake hands and begin over? " 

Ned held out his hand. Yank glanced up, and his right 
arm swung out slightly from his side, as though he were 
going to extend his hand. But the worse within him con- 
quered the better, and he continued standing with a sulky, 
stolid mien, looking down at the floor. 

The expression of generous forgiveness and good will on 
Ned's face gave place to a look of regret and disappoint- 
ment, unmixed, however, with anger or resentment. 

"You may go," he said; and Yank strode out. 

The next day Yank did not come to school, and at night 
his sister took his books home. Ned heard during the fol- 
lowing months, however, that from the day of his great 
drubbing Yank was a different fellow. The bullying spirit 
had been completely crushed out of him, and he had been 
permanently eliminated as a disturbing factor in the Sugar 
Hill community. Moreover, Ned felt satisfied that the 
wisdom that he had been compelled to hammer into Yank's 
head by thumping it on the schoolroom floor, had done him 
more good, for all the practical purposes of life, than any 
amount of instruction in the rudiments of the three r's 
could have done. What Yank had needed most was ethical 
culture, and this Ned had administered in the form best 
suited to Yank's mental and moral condition. 



CHAPTER 13 

NED GARDNER ACQUITTED OF HERESY 

Ned saw from Paul's manner, after Yank had left them 
alone in the sclioolhouse that Wednesday afternoon, that 
there was something on his mind. 
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"What IS It, Paul?" inquired Ned pleasantly. 
"I jes* wantid to ax you ef you air a infidul an' a ath'- 
is'an* a skep'ic, an* all them bad things." 

"Why do you want to know, Paul?" queried Ned, 
smiling. 

"'Cause I heerd pa an' some other folks talkin' 'bout you 
an* Uncle Elath Dent, an* they said you was all them bad 
things an* lots more I can't think of, an* thet the Devil was 
goin' to git you, sure.*' 

Paul cringed and looked behind him, as he usually did 
^hen he uttered that dread name. 
Ned*s smile broadened a little as he replied: 
" Do you think Tm such a very bad fellow that I deserve 
to go to hell, Paul ? ** 

*' No, siree, I don*t,** answered Paul quickly and decidedly, 
fondling Ned*s hand. " I think you're the best feller I ever 
Snowed — 'ceptin' ministers — an' my ma — an* Aunt Sue.*' 
Ned thou gilt he had said enough. 

Thereafter Paul stoutly vouched for Ned Gardner's ortho- 
doxy, and declared on all occasions that Ned " wa*n't none 
^* them bad things ** but was " an awful good feller." To 
this conclusion Paul clung long, long after the process of 
^^asoning by which he had reached it had faded from his 
*^etnory. With Ned Gardner*s permanent departure from 
The Forks his religious views gradually ceased to be a topic 
^f public discussion. 

The last day of school passed without much display. 

T'here were a few visitors, and there was a little " speakin* 

pieces an* dialogues,** closing with a humorous recitation 

"% Ned that convulsed everybody. Ned thought that the 

condition of the school for the last two or three winters 

demanded that he give the entire term to regular school 

work, instead of devoting the best part of the last few weeks 

to getting up an "exhibition." 

On that last day, when the school had been dismissed for 
the last time, and good-bys were being exchanged, Paul 
Granger still lingered till he and Ned were left alone. 

" Be you goin* to keep this school nex' winter, teacher ? " 
asked Paul so earnestly that it touched Ned's heart. 

" No, Paul," answered Ned, " I shall not teach this 
school any more, or any other, I guess. I shall be going to 
school myself after a while, learning to be a doctor." 
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PauFs eyes filled with tears, and his little outgrown jacket 
began to heave tremulously. Ned's words were a bitter 
disappointment to him. For weeks he had found conso- 
lation in the hope that Ned would come back again to teach 
on Sugar Hill. Paul liked to go to school, but most of a.11 
he wanted to be with Ned, this good friend who had been 
so kind to him and in whose company he never felt cast 
down or despised. And now Ned was going away for goad. 
Perhaps he might never see Ned again. At this thougHt 
Paul sobbed aloud. 

**I*11 tell you, Paul,** said Ned, "I am not going away 
from The Forks for quite a while yet. You will be do^vti 
there sometimes and cai) come over to Dr. Gardner's offioe 
and see me, and I may sometime drive up here and see you. 
So we won't say good-by at all." 

This cheerful view somewhat reconciled Paul to t 
present parting. 

When Ned drove over to Deacon Willett's that Friday 
ternoon after the final close of the school, Aunt Sue said tohirxi : 

" I was jes* tellin' Hez *t 'ccordin' to.my way o* thinkin* tl'*^ 
revivil o' learnin' *t you an' Elath's gi'n us this winter's wu *^1^ 
'nough sight more to the community 'n any revivil ^> 
religion." 

Ned smiled at Aunt Sue's unwitting historical reference* 
and after hearty good-bys and good wishes he drove off. 

The days and weeks immediately succeeding the close ^^^ 
school went drearily with Paul. Love for Ned filled a muc^ ^^ 
larger place than religion in his small heart. He saw N^" ^ 
two or three times during the spring. The last time w^*-^ 
one Saturday evening when Deacon Willett had driven ov^^^ 
to The Forks for the mail, and upon Aunt Sue's petition \\m^ ^ 
taken young Hez, Steve, and Paul along for the ride. Zf^^ 
was no small treat for Paul to visit The Forks, with its iyT' ^ 
steeple-capped churches, its spectral-shafted graveyard- 
the sight of which always had a chilly fascination for him- 
its two country stores with their wealth of general merchai'^^' 
dise and Yankee notions, its blacksmith shop, and its sav*^" 
and grist-mill; and usually with groups of farmers standim £ 
around, talking crops, politics, and the weather — nowada^^'' 
talking war as well — and invariably a motley assembly c^^ 
rustic loafers idly whittling, pitching "quates," jumping, c^^ 
otherwise trying to get rid of that, to many people, most 
burdensome burden of life — time. 
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The Deacon's wagon with the three boys therein was 
standing in front of the postoffice while the Deacon waited 
inside for the ancient, spectacled, deliberate postmaster to 
open, handle, examine, reexamine, and finally deposit in 
their proper boxes the big pile of letters and papers. Sud- 
denly a well-known voice called out: 
** Hello, boys! Just in time to say good-by." 
It was Ned Gardner. 

"Where be ye goin*?" asked Steve, the first to recover 
the use of his organs of speech after the confusion into 
vln'ch the three youngsters had been thrown by being so 
vociferously addressed in a public and populous place. 

"Off to the war, next Monday," replied Ned; "any of 
yon want to go along? " 

** Ain't you 'fraid you'll be killed? " inquired Paul, with 
evident concern. 

** no, I guess not," returned Ned reassuringly. " I'm 

^ot going down there to fight but just to help take care of 

^^e poor fellows who get shot. It may be a long time before 

^ See you again, though. So good-by, and good luck to you." 

That night Paul Granger cried himself to sleep; and 

^J"eamed that a great fierce Rebel — he didn't know just 

^li at that awful word did mean — with a long, forked tail 

^^d cloven hoofs, was chasing Ned Gardner around the 

^Ugar Hill schoolhouse and throwing cannon balls as big as 

* teakettle at him. Poor Paul! The best friend he had 

^Ver known had gone; and how very, very lonesome he was; 

^^d how very, very unhappy to him were those "happy 

^ays of childhood." 

" I wish you would keep an eye on that boy of Josh 
^ranger's," said Ned to his father before he left. ** Some- 
how I feel an interest in him aside from the sympathy one 
Naturally has for the deformed and distressed; though I 
don't know that we can ever do anything for him." 



CHAPTER 13 

A SMALL BOY WANTS TO KNOW 

" Ma," said Steve Willett one morning a few days after 
Mr. Gurley's sermon, " ef little babies die they go to heaven, 
don't they? " 
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" Yes, I s'pose SO, Steve." 

" An* little lambs don't? " 

** No, lambs don't go to heaven." 

" Why don't lambs go to heaven 's well *s babies? " 

" 'Cause lambs don't hev no souls, an* babies do." 

"Where does babies git their souls?" 

"God gives 'em to 'em." 

'* Why don't God give little lambs souls too?" 

"I don't know." 

"Where does babies keep their souls?" 

" I don't know 'xac'ly; inside on *em somewheres; per- 
haps in their hearts er their heads." 

"Why don't lambs hev souls inside on 'em 's well 's 
babies?" 

"I don't know, I'm sure, Steve. The ministers an' the 
Bible says animals don't hev no souls; 't least the ministers 
says so, an' I s'pose the Bible dooz." 

" Does ministers know any more 'bout it *n you do, ma?" 

"I s'pose they do, Steve; 't least they think they do." 

Then there was a short silence, during which Aunt Sue 
wondered why she had never before thought of these things 
and asked herself the questions Steve was asking. 

" Ma," continued Steve, " don't little lambs know more'n 
little babies? " 

" I don't know, Steve. What makes you think, so ? " 

" Wal, course lambs can't talk, 't least not so 's 't we kin 
un'erstan' *em, though the ol' sheep ac's 's ef she did. But 
little babies can't talk nuther. Lambs jes' says *ma-a-a-a', 
an* babies jes' says * wa-a-a-a.* But lambs kin run an* play, 
an' they ac' 's ef they knowed lots more'n little babies, thet 
can't do nothin* but suck ian' squall." 

Another silence. 

"Ma, did you ever see a soul?" 

" No, Steve, nobody can't see souls." 

"Why?" 

" Cause ther' ain't nothin' to see." 

" Wal, then, what is souls, anyhow?" 

" I don't know 'xac'ly, Steve, an* I don't know 's anybody 
else dooz. They're so'thin' inside of us thet lives furever 
an* goes to heaven when we die, ef we've b*en good. I guess 
mebby our souls is what we think and love with.'* 

Silence again. 

"Ma, does little bits o' wee babies think an' love?'! 
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I guess not. * 

** AYal, why don't they, ef they've got souls ? " 

** I guess their souls hain't growed 'nough." 

** Don't lambs think an' love their mas ? " 

** I s'pose they do." 

** What do they think an' love with, ef they hain't got no 
souls?" 

** I don't know, Steve, I'm sure." 

** Does anybody know, ma? " 

** I don't know, Steve. .Some folks thinks they know a 
goo' deal 'bout these things, but I ain't sure whuther they 
^■eelly do know any more'n I do er not; an' thet ain't 
nauch." 

Then Steve went to school. 

That night when the time came for Aunt Sue to have her 
final say to the Deacon before they went to sleep, she re- 
^3.ted her talk with Steve, and added: 

**I d'clare fer it, ef thet Mr. Gurley ever comes here ag'in 
^ b'lieve I'll turn him an' Steve out in the back yard to- 
gether; an' ef Steve don't make 'im climb over the fence 
^"^side o' fifteen minutes, it'll be 'cause he can't climb." 



CHAPTER 14 

cow OR COMMENTARY? 
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It mus' take a goo' deal o' Joshua's time to git up all 
them big long sermons he preaches," remarked Aunt Sue 
one day while calling upon Mary, a couple of weeks after 
the revival closed. It was the first chance Aunt Sue had had 
to inquire into the source of Joshua's learning and inspir- 
ation. 

** Yes," answered Mary, ** he does have to read an' study 
a goo' deal." 

**Is all them big books there on the table Bibles? " pur- 
sued Aunt Sue. 

** No," said Mary, " the biggest ones is Clarke's Commen- 
taries. Joshua's had 'em now four years. He says it's 
what most o' the ministers uses in preparin' their sermons; 
leastways, most Methodis' ministers." 
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" Ahem; I see," muttered Aunt Sue. 

But she didn't say what she saw, and Mary took the re- 
ply as one of those commonplace connecting links that hold 
together the train of conversation. Nevertheless the train 
broke at this point. After a few minutes of silence Aunt 
Sue took her leave. Left alone, Mary reread to herself the 
chapter of family history connected with those Commen- 
taries — a chapter that under no circumstances would she 
have related to Aunt Sue or anybody else. Nobody but 
Mary herself, not even Joshua, knew all the events that 
went to make that part of the annals of their wedded life; 
no small part of the chapter being a record of her own 
thoughts and feelings and unrealized hopes. 

Joshua had never had fifty dollars ahead at one time 
since the first summer after their marriage. Indeed, it 
seemed next to impossible for him to lay by money or save 
up anything in any shape. His family lived continually 
" from hand to mouth "; always with enough to eat such as 
it was, but never with enough such as it ought to have been, 
and never with anything accumulating as a reserve fund 
for sickness, misfortune, old age, or the education of their 
son. They had never even owned a cow, though that had 
been the first material object of Mary's ambition ever since 
their marriage, and especially since the birth of their boy. 
Joshua had promised, during the months when they were 
looking forward to the coming of their child, that he would 
try to buy a cow the next summer; but the months rolled 
on, the babe was weaned, and still no cow. Mary was de- 
pendent for milk on the uncertain and irregular donations 
of the neighbors. The Grangers were not then living in 
the old crossroad house, else Aunt Sue would have seen to 
it that the supply was more regular and of better quality. 
When the mother saw how eagerly her puny baby drank 
the milk as often as she could get it for him, it made her 
heart ache that he could not have a steady, reliable supply 
such as only the ownership of a cow could insure. In her 
mild, " crushed " way Mary said as much to Joshua, and re- 
peated it as many times as she dared, till he finally showed 
distinct symptoms of petulance at the suggestion; then the 
patient, uncomplaining wife ceased to hope. 

When Paul was nearly four years old, however, Mary's 
hope was revived. It was early summer. Work was plenty 
and wages good. Joshua suddenly developed a "savin* 
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Streak." Whenever he collected any wages, a part of the 
sum was laid by. He showed, too, unmistakable signs of 
having a definite object in view. What that object was, he 
never hinted to his wife. But she thought nothing of that, 
because it was Joshua's habit to be somewhat secretive 
about business matters; and he had a fondness, moreover, 
for surprising her whenever he had determined on any little 
purchase. So with repressed, unquestioning curiosity she 
waited for the mystery to unfold. She had her theory, 
however; and what was at first merely a suspicion gradually 
ripened into a certainty with her. There was but one object, 
she supposed, for which Joshua could be accumulating all 
these dollars. It had been tacitly agreed, at least she 
S3 understood it, from the time of their marriage, that their 
^rst investment, outside of household articles, should be in 
^ cow. As she looked at her pinched, undergrown son, 
she said to herself with a happy smile, how he would grow, 
^^th plenty of fresh, warm, rich milk right from the cow. 
She even began to look about among the cows in the neigh- 
borhood and wonder which Joshua would buy; though she 
^*<i not expect him to ask her opinion in making a selection, 
^hat was not his way. She had a vague feeling that she 
*^ew more than Joshua about cows, and could make a 
*^^tter bargain; but she never allowed such disloyal and 
^^ wifely thoughts to take shape in her mind, much less to 
^^d utterance. 

One day Joshua went to "town" — as the city of L , 

^>^elve miles away, was always called on Sugar Hill — with 
^ load of potatoes for 'Squire Nettle. Mary remembered 
afterwards that Joshua had looked unusually exuberant 
that morning, and that she had attributed it to the pleasure 
he felt in getting a day off from hard work and a chance to 
see the sights of the city. She knew where Joshua's 
I accumulations were kept; but she also knew that he would 
not go to town to buy a cow. So it never occurred to her 
to look after he had started and see whether the shining 
dollars werq still in their accustomed place. It was dusk 
when Joshua came home. And what could it mean ? He 
was lugging in his arms a big, heavy bundle that made him 
pant and sweat. Whatever could it be, Mary asked herself. 
Joshua's face was flushed with almost feverish exultation. 
He laid the package on the table, wiped his brow on his 
shirt sleeve, and exclaimed: 
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" There, Mary, is the bigges' an' best investment I ever 
made." 

Then he untied the string, unrolled the wrapping paper, 
and brought to view some great, thicks bulky books. Th.e 
wife waited with a puzzled look for him to explain. 

" It's Clarke's Commentaries," he finally said with almost 
childish glee, when he had somewhat recovered his breatH* 
" the books the ministers uses in study in' up fer their ser- 
mons. I've b'en wantin' 'em for years, an' prayin' over'erx** 
an' wonderin' how I c'd git 'em. An* finally I jes' madeixp 
my min' I c'd git 'em *f I tried; an' I've done it." 

" I*m so glad for your sake, Joshua," said the wife, smil'* 
ing, pleased that her husband should get something th^-* 
so pleased him. It did not occur to her to ask him wher^ 
the books came from, or how he got them. 

As soon as Mary felt at liberty to do so, she mildly su^^ 
gested that it was Saturday night and there was no wooC^ 
cut. With unconcealed reluctance Joshua tore himsel ^ 
away from those massive monuments of Adam Clarke's pro --* 
digious industry and theological learning, and proceeded KC^ 
cut enough wood to last over Sunday. And what con — 
temptible and degrading work cutting wood seemed tc^ 
Joshua, even more contemptible and degrading than-^ 
usual. 

" Jes* to think on't!" he said to himself, half aloud ;^ 
"swingin' a dead, senseless axe, cuttin' dead, senseless^ 
wood thet's allgoin' to be burned up to-morrer, when they's^ 
livin', dyin', precious souls stan'in' all roun' waitin' to be - 
snatched f'm the everlastin* burnin', an' I've got the - 
means to git at 'em now better'n ever." 

But Joshua was too much exhilarated that night to be 
greatly cast down by anything. And how he did make the 
chips fly. 

Mary and Paul had had their scanty supper before Joshua 
came, and he had eaten his at 'Squire Nettle's. So Mary, 
happy as always at the return of her husband, lighted the 
lamp in a leisurely, peaceful frame of mind. 

Suddenly a suspicion flashed upon her with blighting 
force. Faint and weak, she dropped into the nearest chair. 
As soon as strength came back to her, she took^he lamp 
and tottered into the bedroom, steadying herself with one 
hand against the wall as she went. With eager, trembling 
fingers and heart heavy with dread, she opened the little tin 
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box in which their marriage certificate and few other valua- 
ble papers were kept. It needed but one glance. 
The money 7vas gone! 

Her feverish excitement gave place to a dead calm. 

Blanched and motionless she stood there, with widely opened, 

staring eyes, yet seeing nothing. Now she understood all. 

This it was for which Joshua had hoarded all that money. 

Not a cow, but — a commentary! Her lip curled and her 

nostrils dilated as she slowly repeated the word to herself. 

And what a woman she was at that moment! Crushed? — 

as she stood drawn up to her full height, her head erect and 

carried with the poise of grace and strength, her bosom 

heaving and swelling, her eyes flashing, her face flushing with 

the emotions that were battling within her, her delicate, 

shapely mouth expressive of lofty, womanly resolution, every 

faculty of her nature keen, alert, charged with force! Crushed? 

^o; not now. In that moment her patience and self-abne- 

S^tion forsook her. Bitter, rebellious thoughts welled up in 

h^r breast. That long-fettered nature of hers for once burst 

l^s bonds, and rising in its beauty and dignity pleaded for 

i^stice, for the rights of womanhood, of wifehood, of moth- 

^**hood. But it was not for her own sake chiefly that her 

Outraged nature demanded its just due. It was for her 

^hild — in that hour she did not think of the boy as his child 

"■ that idolized son for whom she would have done or sacri- 

^ced anything, and for whom he, the father — she almost 

^^ied out in her grief and sense of wrong — seemed willing to 

^o nothing. If he could save money for a commentary, 

'^hy not for a cow ? 

^ Fortunately, or unfortunately, Joshua did not come into 
her presence during that fierce storm. But there did come 
another. While the tempest was at its height and just when 
the long-suffering wife was on the verge of rushing out, 
pouring her wrath and indignation upon Joshua's unsus- 
pecting head, and demanding from him the treatment and 
the provision for the material wants of her son and her- 
self which he was bound both by his marital vows and by 
every consideration of humanity and of conjugal and parental 
love to accord them — at that moment her little son came in 
to her. The sight of her child melted her heart and wrought 
a complete revolution in her feelings. She seized him in 
her arms and convulsively strained him to her bosom. Then, 
throwing herself on the bed she gave way to a flood of tears. 
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Don't cry, ma," lisped the childish voice, in sympatic ;3 
and love; ** I's so sorry fer you, but I can't do nosin' f^ ^ 
you. 

** O, my precious baby!" sobbed the mother, again clasj 
ing him to her breast. ** It is I who is so sorry for you, an« 
can't do nothin' for you." 

" I ain't sick, ma," answered the child with a puzzlec 
look." ^ • 

" No, no; it's worse than that, a thousand times wors( 
And I — wonder if — it wouldn't be better for us if — we wa^ — ^ 
both—" 

She checked herself. She must not speak such thoughts t< 
her child. And for his sake she must bear all, suffer all, 
silently, patiently, calmly. Perhaps some day, when he grei 
up — And closing her eyes she prayed, O so piteously, s< 
desperately, for strength and resignation to bear and suffer, 
and for heavenly protection for her boy. 

Then she rose. But she was conscious that she was not 
the same woman who had entered that little, mean rooi 
fifteen minutes before. She knew that she would nevei 
again be the same. She felt as though in those few minutes 
she had gone through death and a new birth. 

Presently Joshua came in. Engrossed with his new-bought 
treasure, he failed to notice that his wife had been weep- 
ing; and even if he had noticed it, he probably would have 
given it little or no thought. Mary often had **cryin* 
spells" — ^just woman's tears, such as most husbands get ac- 
customed to and learn to look upon as merely a phase of 
woman's nature, perhaps worthy a word of sympathetic in- 
quiry, and perhaps provoking an ejaculatory reproof for 
" squalling again." 

Thereafter Mary looked to herself as the ultimate source 
of supply of clothing, food, and whatever else she and her 
boy might need. If Joshua provided, well and good; if 
not, she got what she could by working for Aunt Sue or 
anybody else who would employ her. 

She was conscious, moreover, that somehow she did not 
feel just the same toward Joshua as of old. Yet she loved 
him still, and behaved toward him, to all outward seeming, 
exactly as before; so that no one, not even Joshua, ever 
suspected that she had gone through a struggle which had 
warped and strained and nearly broken the bonds that 
joined her and him. She was more of a woman, too, after 
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Aat Struggle. Even her patience and resignation were of a 
higher type, raised from the plane of passive endurance to 
^te quality of active, positive virtues. 



CHAPTER 15 

A SMALL boy's PROGRESS IN RELIGION 

According to custom, on the first Sunday in May a Sun- 
day-school was organized at the Sugar Hill schoolhouse 
^or the summer. As usual, Joshua Granger was elected 
Superintendent without an opposing voice; although, as 
Usual, he had been tormented for weeks with a suspicion 
that there was a movement on foot to elect somebody else, 
SLxid as usual he had taken pains to inform several of the 
"brethren that he was not " achin' fer the office." The Sun- 
day-school, too, went on during the summer about as usual, 
except that Paul Granger took a much more prominent part 
t:han theretofore. "Like father, like son." Having ex- 
jperienced religion, and being the son of an exhorter, class- 
leader, and Sunday-school superintendent, Paul felt it 
incumbent on him to take a corresponding position among 
liis youthful companions. He learned his Bible lessons dur- 
ing the week, receiving such instruction as his mother could 
give him in connection therewith. Then, each Sunday 
xnoming Joshua coached and quizzed him on the lesson for 
that day, and prepared him to answer the questions which 
the superintendent would ask when he came to catechize 
the school; printed lesson sheets being as yet unknown 
there. Thus Paul was always well crammed, and rattled off 
the proper answers glibly before the questions were hardly 
out of the superintendent's mouth, while the rest of the 
children feebly echoed Paul's brisk responses. This pro- 
cedure naturally called forth unfavorable comment; but the 
remarks never reached Joshua's ears. Nor would it have 
mattered if they had; for, was he not bringing his son up in 
God's way? Then why should the jeers of the worldly- 
minded deter or disturb him, or turn him aside from the 
path of duty? 

Under such training Paul was fast developing into a pre- 
cocious religious prig. The superintendent, in order to 
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Stimulate the children to learn their lessons, offered a cop'Sf 
of the New Testament as a prize, to be bestowed at tl» ^ 
close of the season upon the scholar who had memorized mo^ ^ 
verses. Of course Paul won the prize. But by the end (w ^ 
the summer the novelty of religious exercises and leadershi] 
had somewhat worn off. He began to grow lukewarm; wa 

even in danger of blacksliding. Doubts and questionings 

multifarious and multiform, religious and secular, forcec:::::^^ 
themselves upon his mind, often calling for explanation^^ 
by his mother. 

" Ma, how old are you? " asked Paul one day, when h( 
and his mother were " visiting," as they delighted to call 
their long conferences. 

Thirty years old, Paul. Why do ask?" 
I was jes' wond'rin*. You look 's old 's Aunt Sue, an*" 
Steve says she's purty nigh forty. What makes you look 
*s old *s her? Is it 'cause you hain't hed 'nough to eat? ** 

The mother smiled faintly. 

"Don't we have *nough to eat, Paul?" 

" Yes — I guess so — 'nough o' so'thin\ but not what -Td 
like to hev. An' someways our victuals don't taste 's good 
's Aunt Sue's. Why don't they ? " 

In spite of a twinge of pain the mother maintained her 
faint smile. She sometimes helped Aunt Sue cook, and 
Aunt Sue always complimented her on her skill. 

" Aunt Sue has more to cook with than I have," she re- 
plied. 

" Why don't pa git you 's much to cook with 's Uncle 
Hez gits Aunt Sue ? " 

" He hain't got the money." 

" Why don't he work an' earn it ? Uncle Hez 's got lots 
more money 'n pa, but he works a good deal more'n pa does 
besides." 

" But your pa is doing the Lord's work." 

" I know; preachin'." The boy was silent a moment, 
and then went on: "Why does some folks git money fer 
doin' the Lord's work an' some don't ? Brother Shore an' 
other ministers gits money fer it, an' wears nice clo'es; but 
pa don't seem to git nothin*, only a little stuff give us to 
eat once in a while, arter the revivil meetin's is done." 

" Your pa don't expect to git much pay in this world. 
He'll git his reward in heaven, an' so '11 you an' me too." 

" But ministers gits some here." 
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. The mother made no reply. After a moment the boy 
continued, as though stating his own conclusion rather than 
asking a question: 

"Ma, don't you s'pose pa studies an' preaches so much 
jes* 'cause he'd ruther do it 'n work ? " 

Mary started, shocked as if the son had cursed his father. 
But looking into the boyish face she saw only innocence 
and frankness there, and she felt that, however wicked his 
words might sound, there was no guile in his heart. Not 
f^or an instant did she think of treating his question as 
worthy serious consideration. That would have been 
sacrilege. But she was roused to the necessity of answer- 
ing her son in a way, if possible, to put his mind at rest 
and stop such dangerous trains of thought. So, drawing 
him to her she said tenderly but very earnestly: 

** You mus'n't say that, Paul. Somebody's got to do God's 
work, an' your pa thinks he's had a call. It's the greatest 
an* noblest work in the world. We mus'n't complain. The 
more we suffer here the happier '11 be our life in heaven." 
The promise of heavenly joys did not sink very deeply 
into the boy's heart. He was thinking just then that he 
^ould like to have as good a supper as he knew Steve and 
Hez were eating. He had not yet reached the years and 
*He faith when he could resignedly exchange earthly cer- 
tainties for heavenly promises. 

** Ma," he said with boyish enthusiasm, " when I git to 
^p a man I'll work 's hard 's ever I kin, an' I'll buy you lots 
^* nice things to eat an' wear, an' a horse an' buggy, an' a 
^^tter, an' a silk dress, an* — an' — we'll hev lots o' milk, an' 
P^ef, an' butter, an' good bread like Aunt Sue's, instid o' 
J^s* johnny-cake an' taters an* salt pork — yes, an' pie an' 
^ake too." 

After a moment's silent, rapturous contemplation of 

^liese essentials of an ideal state of existence, Paul inquired: 

" Ma, wha' do you want me to do when I'm growed up? " 

Looking steadily into the sparkling, eager eyes, the 

Mother replied impressively: 

" Your pa wants you to be a minister an' win souls to 
Christ." 

The eagerness and sparkle faded. 

" You remember the great Apostle Paul, who done so 
much for Christ. You were named after him, b'cause your 
father wantid you to be an apostle too, an evangelist, a 
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great revivilist. You know your pa never had no chance 
to git an education, but he wants you to go to school an' 
learn a great deal, an' then be a minister, an' preach in big 
churches, an' convert a great many people." 

For a minute Paul silently considered the future thus 
mapped out for him, feeling as though the whole momen- 
tous question, including the fate of the souls whose pros- 
pective conversion lay in his hands, must be decided by hira 
then and there. At last, slowly^ gravely, with an air of lofty 
eight-year-old resignation, he replied: 

" Wal, I s'pose I kin do it, but I don't hanker to." 

The conversarion ended there. It was the first time Paul 
had shown a disposition to go into an investigation of his 
surroundings, or to look far into the future. Thereafter, 
however, such talks grew more and more frequent, and each 
time were so guided by Mary as to repress the spirit of 
honest inquiry normally developing in the boy, and to di* 
rect his mind wholly to religious things; to the Bible as the 
ultimate and infallible authority, to God as a personal ruler 
constantly watching over and directing the aJffairs of men, 
and to the littleness and insignificance of everything in this 
life, and the magnitude and magnificence of everything be- 
longing to the life after death. 

This training produced the natural and desired effect. 
The boy gradually learned to look at all things through the 
medium of the Bible, and to judge all things by Bible stand- 
ards. It was impossible for him to establish in his mind 
standards based on sense observation and logical deduction. 
Yet the mother was bringing up her boy as she had been 
brought up, and as she and her husband honestly believed 
children should be brought up. 

Whose was the fault ? 

Manifestly the error went back to the preceding gener- 
ation and lay not merely with the parents of Joshua and 
Mary but also with the society around them. 

But was that the ultimate source of the error ? 

By no means. The source, and the responsibility, lay 
with every man or woman, from the first dawning of human 
intelligence, who, acting from motives of selfish impulse in- 
stead of from motives of right and duty, had helped to bring 
about this state of things; who had traded upon human 
ignorance, or fear, or weakness; or who had fostered vice, 
or prejudice or superstition, whether at the home hearth, or 
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from the political rostrum, or from the pulpit, or with the 
pen. And the proportion of the responsibility is to be 
gauged by the knowledge each individual had of the right 
and the wrong, by his physical and mental power of self- 
control, and by the extent of his opportunity and means for 
turning and guiding the current of human thought and 
action from the false to the true. 

Do not, then, blame the father and mother over much. 
They were what their surroundings had made them. Their 
standpoint was too low for them to see the great structure 
of human society in its true form and proportions. Rather 
condemn those who, from higher vantage ground and with 
every means for learning the truth, fail or refuse to learn it; 
or, having learned it, persist in preaching a lie and in fos- 
tering ignorance and superstition. 

" What d'ye s'pose Brother Smashem's b'en an* gone an' 
done?" said Aunt Sue to Mary one day in August. 

" I don't knOw," responded Mary. " Has he done 
so'thin' drea'ful?" 

"Yes, he hez ; he's b'en an' gone an* 'nlistid," replied 
Aunt Sue, vainly striving to vent by tone and gesture the 
indignation she felt. " Jes* to think on't! His poor wife 
with four little childern, an' them a-livin* fm han' to 
mouth — an' precious little fer the han* to carry to the 
mouth 't thet, ef their near neighbors speaks true. What's 
the poor woman an' her babies ever goin' to do? Thet's 
what I'd like to know." 

" I knowed he'd 'nlistid," quietly replied Mary, whose 
mildness stirred Aunt Sue to increased wrath. 

"Ye did, did ye," she snapped; though both she and 
Mary knew that the snappishness was not directed against 
Mary personally. " Who told ye ? " 

" Joshua; Brother Doom told 'im he was goin' to 'nlist; 
that he felt it his duty to go an' help save 'is country." 

"Save his country! Bah! He's a likely critter to talk 
'bout savin' his country. He jes' wants to git away f*m 
home an* hev a good time, an' march roun' 'ith drums an' 
fifes an' flags — fer thet's what war means to sich as him — 
an' git out o' workin* stiddy an* honest. Not but thet it's 
right an* brave fer them to go to war thet hain't got a big- 
ger duty to hum. But them thet's sitooated like Hig Doom 
'd best wait till they're needed wuss down South 'n they be 
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yit. An' the idee o' his talkin' *s he did to Hez 'bout spil 
lin' his life-blood fer the nation. Why, ef he was to Stan 
out here in the yard an' see a lot o' soldiers in front of 'in 
with guns in their han's, an' knowed thet by stan'in' then 
ah' lettin* of 'em shoot 'im he c'd save the hull country, an. 
thousan's o' lives, an' 'bolish slavery into the bargain, d*y€ 
s'pose he'd do it ? Not by a jug full. He'd scoot fer the 
barn an' take to the woods 's ef the imps o' darkniss was 
arter'im. Savin' his country! He'd better save his owr 
fambly fust. Now, ef Hez was a few years younger'n he 
is, er ef it hed come to needin' men o' his time o' life 'cause 
ther' wa'n't 'nough younger ones, I wouldn't say a wore 
ag'in' his goin'; an* I ain't sure but I'd help 'im make up his 
min' to go. I c'd look arter things here an' run the place 
nigh 'bout 's well 's he could; 't least run it well 'nough sc 
's we wouldn't lose much; an' ef so'thin' happened 't h( 
didn't come back at all, we wouldn't be lef 'thout i 
mouthful o* victuals an' no way to git any. But fer { 
man like Hig Doom to go — it's a cryin' shame, thet'i 
what 'tis. I hope Josh don't think o' goin, 't least not yit' 

" He's b'en thinkin' some 'bout it, but I guess he hain' 
made up his min' yit," replied Mary. " Seems 's if I couldn' 
give 'im up." 

** Yes; wal, 't seems to me 's though ye hedn't better giv< 
'im up. An' I'm goin' to tell 'im so; 't least give 'im t< 
understan' what I think 'bout it." 

At the supper-table that night — the Grangers ate with th< 
Willetts — Aunt Sue did give Joshua to understand, withou 
saying a word to him directly about it, that his duty la] 
nearer " to hum." 

Joshua did not enlist. 

It was arranged that Paul should be received into ful 
membership in the Methodist Episcopal church on the las 
Sunday before Mr. Shoje left for the new charge to which 
he was assigned on the expiration of his three years at Th< 
Forks. In order to make it as solemn and impressive ai 
possible, Joshua decided to take Paul tp the church at Th< 
Forks for the ceremony. The day before the importan 
event was to take place Joshua did not leave home as usua 
in the morning to work. 

** I'm goin' to stay to hum to-day," he explained to Mary 
" an' help Paul study up the Articles an' church doctrines 
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SO 's 't he'll iinderstan* 'em an' be perpared to answer the 
quest'ns to-morrer." 

So, after breakfast, Joshua took the Methodist Discipline, 
the Bible, and the Commentary, and sat down to elucidate 
for Paul any obscure points in the Methodist system of 
' faith; while the boy stood by his father's knee, full of child- 
ish interest and expectancy. First, Joshua read the Articles 
of Religion, and reread those that he deemed most im- 
portant or subtle: 

** There is but one living and true God, everlasting, without 

^oc\y or parts, of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness; the maker 

^d preserver of all things, visible and invisible. And in unity of 

^'^is Godhead there are three persons, of one substance, power, 

*nc! eternity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost." 

''The Son, who is the Word of the Father, the very and eternal 

^od, of one substance with the Father, took man's nature in the 

^Omb of the blessed Virgin; so that the two whole and perfect 

'^^tures, that is to say, the Godhead and manhood, were joined to- 

^^ther in one person, never to be divided, whereof is one Christ. 

^^ry God and very man, who truly suffered, was crucified, dead 

^^>d buried, to reconcile his father to us, and to be a sacrifice, not 

^*>Iy for original guilt, but also for the actual sins of men. 

• ^ *' Christ did truly rise again from the dead, and took again his 

■^Cidy. . . . 

" The Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Father and the Son, is 
^^^ one substance, majesty, and glory with the Father and the Son, 
^^ry and eternal God. 

'• The Holy Scriptures contain all things necessary to salvation; 
^O that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved there- 
by, is not to be required of any man that it should be believed as 
^ti article of faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation. 
in the name of the Holy Scripture we do understand those ca- 
nonical books of the Old and New Testament of whose authority 
>Vas never any doubt in the Church. . . . 

" The Old Testament is not contrary to the New. . . . 
"Original sin standeth not in the following of Adam, (as the 
Pelagians do vainly talk,) but it is the corrruption of the nature of 
every man, that naturally is engendered of the offspring of 
Adam, whereby man is very far gone from original righte- 
ousness, and of his own nature inclined to evil, and that con 
tinually. 

" The condition of man after the fall of Adam is such that he 
cannot turn and prepare himself, by his own natural strength and 
works, to faith, and calling upon God; wherefore we have no power 
to do good works, pleasant and acceptable to God, without the 
grace of God by Christ preventing us, that we may have a good 
will, and working with us, when we have that good will. 
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" We are accounted righteous before God only for the merit €3f 
t)ur Lord and Savior Jesus Christ by faith, and not for our o\^r n 
works or deservings. Wherefore, that we ^re justified by fait Ji 
only, is a most wholesome doctrine, and very full of conrm- 
fort." 

And so on. 

Joshua also read to Paul the baptismal covenant of t\m^ ^ 
church — Paul having been made a party thereto throu^ ^ 
baptism in infancy — including the charge to the candidac:;-' 
for baptism: 

•* Wherefore, . , . you must also faithfully, for your par^^ 
promise in the presence of this whole congregation, that yo»^ 
will renounce the Devil and all his works, and constantly be-=^ 
lieve God's Holy Word, and obediently keep his command ^ 
ments." 

Joshua was pleased beyond power of expression at th( 
readiness with which Paul grasped the meaning of all thes( 
dogmas and yielded his assent to them, as well as the quick— ^ 
ness with which he perceived the difference between justi — 
fication, sanctification, and regeneration; though Joshua^ 
was frank to confess that even he was not quite clear as to^^ 
whether justification preceded sanctification, or sanctifica-- — 
tion preceded justification. Joshua thought Paul showed J 
remarkable intellectual and ministerial promise for one so '^ 
young. The boy asked not a single question about any '" 
part of the Articles or other doctrines. Joshua, however, 
felt that no little credit was due himself for his full, clear 
statement and explanation of all knotty points. 

After they had carefully and thoroughly gone over the 
Articles, the baptismal pledges, the questions that must be 
answered by a candidate for admission to the church, and 
such other matters as Joshua thought proper for Paul to go 
into at that time, Joshua closed the books and asked: 

"Now, d' you think you understan* it all, so 's *t you kin 
say so when the minister axes you to-morrer?" 

"O yes, pa," answered Paul with brisk confidence, "I 
understan' it all perfic', an' when the minister reads me - 
them quest'ns an* answers I kin say * I do * jes* *s well *s 
anybody." 

So the next morning Joshua and Mary and Paul walked 
over to The Forks; and there, at the close of the morning 
sermon, standing before the altar rail, in the presence of 
the congregation, looking up into the eyes of the minister 
towering above him, Paul Granger, aged eight years, re- 
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newed the baptismal covenant which his parents had entered 
into in his name, expressed his confidence that he had 
^'saving faith in the Lord Jesus Christ," declared his belief 
in the doctrines of the Holy Scripture, as set forth in 
^'le Articles of Religion of the Methodist Episcopal Church," 
^"d took on himself the solemn obligations of church mem- 
bership. 



CHAPTER 16 

JOSHUA RUNS AWAY FROM DUTY, AND REPENTS 

During the next two winters Joshua held revivals at the 
Sugar Hill schoolhouse as usual, with varying success. Paul 
Continued to perform his religious duties, though often in 
^ spiritless manner, sometimes half wishing that he were free 
like the other boys, instead of being bound by church vows. 
Occasionally the thought of his consecration to God and his 
itnpending ministry weighed upon him, but not often. Nor 
did revival preaching now torture him as much as of old, 
before he had entered the ark of safety. 

There was no material change in the condition of the 
Granger household till two years after Paul's conversion. 
Then an accident happened, not serious in itself but of mo- 
mentous consequence in shaping Paul's after career. It 
Avas late in winter, the week after the close of the revival. 
The snow lay deep and heavy on the rotten roof of the 
Oranger house. A thaw and fall of wet snow increased the 
iveight on the roof beyond the power of the decayed rafters 
to sustain it. One day just as the family were sitting down 
to dinner a tremendous crash resounded above their heads, 
and the old shell quivered and shook as though about to 
. tumble down upon them. Joshua rushed upstairs, and 
fqund, as he had surmised, that the roof had caved in: his 
lease had terminated. 

Fortunately the storm was over, and warm weather made it 
possible for the Grangers to remain in the house two days 
longer, eating and sleeping under the half of the roof that 
still stood, while Joshua looked around for other shelter. 
On the second day of his search he came home with deter- 
mination amounting to desperation written all over his face. 
" Whatever is the matter," inquired Mary, anxiously. 
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"We're goin* to move to town," replied Joshua, hgtH 
tragically; ** Mr. Handy, him 't I use* to work fer afore w^ 
was married, hez offered me a job o* drivin* team, deliverix^ 
lumber f*m his yard, an' I've 'greed to go. He says he'll g" i^ 
me a house, an* send up a team to-morrer to move us." 

Joshua felt every bit as desperate as he looked. The a< 
cident to his dwelling had come during his yearly spell 
depression at the close of the yearly revival. But the bil 
ter consciousness that his efforts were not appreciated b;^ 
the Sugar Hill people had weighed upon his spirit this yea 
as never before. Nor could he rid his soul of a suspicioi 
that somehow God was failing to properly recognize and re- 
ward his labors. So when he happened to meet Mr. Hand] 
(who knew him for a good worker and a careful hand with 

team) and was offered a chance to move to L , th( 

thought struck him that here was a fine opportunity to leav( 
the Sugar Hill folks to themselves for a time, and let them-^^^** 
— and perhaps God as well — learn that Josh Granger's min- 
isterial work was of some account after all. Moreover, he 
would show his independence by going away without his 
customary donation. So he accepted Mr, Handy's offer — 
and half regretted the next minute that he had done so. 

To Mary and Paul the change from Sugar Hill to the 
city was cause for unmixed rejoicing. The chief import- 
ance of it, however, lay in the fact that it placed Paul in a 
good school; and he progressed rapidly. Indeed, all the 
boy's faculties were sharpened by the busy bustle and the 
varied influences of city life. Much of the backwardness 
and diffidence that had characterized him on Sugar Hill 
now wore off. The biting sense of his glaring physical de- 
formity still tortured him; but his personal world was so 
much larger than formerly and he and his individual de- 
fects so much smaller in comparison with the multitude of 
things about him, that the pain of self-conscious inferiority 
was less constant and severe. 

During his second summer in L he learned to swim, 

and spent the greater part of the daytime hours of the long 
vacation in the river, narrowly escaping drowning on two 
occasions, and nearly prostrating himself through continual 
soaking. The next winter a pair of skates opened a new 
realm of delight, and an easy and convenient avenue for a 
plunge into the icy river waters, from which he emerged 
without serious consequences. The following summer he 
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devoted to perfecting himself in the manual exercise of 

jumping on and off moving trains of cars; but the Providence, 

or the luck, or the law of chance, or the instinct and power 

of self-preservation, or whatever it is that safely conducts un- 
reasoning humanity through the labyrinth of childhood 
perils, kept Paul unharmed. 

Joshua worked steadily, and his yearly earnings were 
'Nearly double those of any previous year since he and Mary 
'^ere married. The family had more and better food and 
^ore cheerful surroundings in all respects. But Joshua's op- 
portunities for religious work were limited. He took an active 
^a,rt in the meetings of the church which the Grangers 
^ined, but merely as a member. He was no longer a leader, 
s he had been on Sugar Hill. Rarely he went to some 
utlying district schoolhouse and preached on Sunday, just 
D keep his hand in, as he told Mary. The result of all this 
pen Joshua's feelings was that, although the family had 
ained much in material and intellectual things by its mi- 
ration from the country to the city, he was not satisfied. 

** Seems to me *s ef I'm wastin* the best years o' my life," 
le said to Mary one day, with a half-sigh and a half-groan. 
' 'Taint like doin' the Lord's work, savin' souls. Some- 
imes when I git to thinkin' 'bout it I'm weighted down by 
ich a sense o.' duty 't seems to me I can't stan* it no longer. 
Vn' sometimes when the Lord 'pears to 've forsook me, I 
vender 'f I grieved the Holy Spirit by runnin' away from 
3Ugar Hill. An' it seems to me sometimes 's though I mus' 
rit back there at any cost 's quick 's I kin." 

" We're doin' a good deal better here 'n we ever done on 
Sugar Hill," mildly expostulated Mary; " an' more'n all 
:hat, Paul's gittin' an' awful good chance fer schoolin.' 
Von know you always said you wantid *im to have a better 
education *n you had." 

" Yes, but thet ain't doin* my duty," replied Joshua with 
a show of petulance. " Paul's gittin' an edication ain't a- 
goin* to save these souls thet's perishin' now, an* 'tain't 
goin' to take the responsibility off'n me 'f the souls goes to 
everlastin' perdition. When Paul gits big enough he kin go 
'way f'm home an' git his edication wherever he wants to." 

Joshua snatched up a copy of the Methodist Discipline 
from the table, and turned the leaves quickly and nerv- 
ously. 

"Jes' listen to this," he said; "here's the teachin* I'm 
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boun' to follow: * Gainin' knowledge is a good thing, btx* 
savin' souls is a better '; an' * we oiigh* to throw by all tb ^ 
libraries in the world, ruther than be guilty o' the loss o' oa ^ 
soul.' There's where I stan'." 

Joshua's eyes gleamed with triumph as he brought th 
Discipline down upon the Bible with an emphatic bs^ng. 

Poor Mary ! What could she say ? 

One day in June, 1865, there was uncommon comniotioi 

in the city of L . Festoons and streamers of bunting 

bedecked public and private buildings, flags of all dimen- 
sions waived gaily, and strains of martial music filled th< 
air. From the surrounding country farm vehicles poured-J 
into the city. Toward noon the populace began to stream - 
along from all quarters toward a common center, the rail- 
road station. With eager expectation they watched and 
waited. At last a dim wreath of smoke curled up in the 
distance. As it drew nearer the watching throng set up a 
prolonged shout, while whistles shrieked, bells clanged, and 
brass bands played their liveliest airs of welcome. It was 
just twelve o'clock when the locomotive drew up with its 
trainload of blue-coated veteran volunteers, home frcm the 
war. Ah, what a meeting ! Tears of joy at the return of 
the brave, loyal men who had come back, sobs of sorrow 
for the immortal heroes who would come back no more for 
ever. 

At last Paul Granger, tired and hungry, began threading 
his way out of the crowd, when a stalwart, sun-browned, 
bearded but still youthful-looking man laid his hand on 
the boy's head and exclaimed: 

" Hello! Paul Granger or his big shadow! " 

Paul turned quickly, stepped back, and looked up into 
the good-humored face above him. 

" So you don't know me," laughed the man. " Let's see 
that scar on your hand where the Sugar Hill schoolhouse 
stovepipe fell on it." 

" It's Ned Gardner! " cried Paul, springing forward and 
grasping Ned's hand in both his own, as had been his wont 
years before. " I never should ha' knowed you, never, 
never. I wonder how — " 

Paul stopped, shrank back a little and dropped his eyes, 
while his face flushed and the look of childish gladness gave 
place to an expression of shame and confusion. Ned in- 
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U Tj 5^^o% divined the cause of the change in the boy's manner, 
•qTI 2nd at a glance read the whole story of his continued mental 
suffering. 

" You couldn't be expected to recognize such a rough- 
bearded fellow as I have come to be," responded Ned 
quickly and with no apparent notice of Paul's distress. 
*But how goes the school, and city life generally?" 
Paul related to Ned how he had already passed up one 
grade since he had been in the city school, and hoped to 
take another jump of the same sort the next year, if his 
father did not move back to Sugar Hill, as he sometimes 
talked of doing. 

"I hope he will not," said Ned; " this is just the place 
^or you now, and a better place for your father and mother 
too, I guess, than Sugar Hill." 

** Be you goin' back to The Forks to live? " asked Paul. 
** No," replied Ned, ** not to live. I am going back there 
f o spend a month or two with my father and then I am go- 
^'^g West to attend medical college. It may be two or three 
years before I come back, but 1 shall not forget you, and 
^^hen I do come back I shall be sure to see you if you are 
Anywhere around here." 

Paul insisted on Ned's going home to dinner with him; 
^^d Ned easily yielded, one of his objects being to influence 
Joshua, as far as an expression of opinion would do it, to 
*'^main in the city on Paul's account. Paul saw Ned once 
*^ore before he left for the West; and how those little talks 
"^ith Ned encouraged and stimulated the boy: Nor was 
^hat the only result of Ned-s visit; for from the time of 
that meeting at the depot Ned Gardner was determined 
that if he could bring it he would remove at least one of 
the burdens that weighed upon the boy most heavily — 
the crookedness of those eyes. 

But the fears of Paul and Mary were early realized. In 
the fall following the events last related Mr. Handy went 
out of business, and Joshua lost his job. The reputation 
which he had made as a steady, reliable man would easily 
have procured him another place of work in the city. But 
despite the entreaties of Mary and Paul, Joshua's eyes 
turned back longingly toward his old field of Christian 
labor. After a few days of idleness, during which he made 
no effort to get work, he went up to Sugar Hill to look 
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around. He found a chance for a winter's job at cuttin 
wood by the cord, and at once decided to move back. 'Ic 
Mary the trip back to Sugar Hill seemed like attending hei 
own funeral. Paul was almost frantic with anger and dis 
appointment. The recollection of his life on Sugar Hil 
had always been bitter and depressing to him. 

For Mary, however, there was one ray of comfort. Dur 
ing the absence of the Grangers Deacon Willett had built i 
small tenant house near his own dwelling. When Aunt Su< 
learned that Joshua was bent on moving back to Sugar Hil 
whether or no, she and the Deacon talked it over an 
agreed to rent him their tenant house, which happened^ 
to be vacant; Aunt Sue being influenced thereto chiefly by^^ 
sympathy for Mary, and the Deacon by the fact that Joshuas 
was a good farm hand. So Aunt Sue and Mary became^ 
even nearer neighbors than before. 



CHAPTER 17 

A GENUINE CONVERSION AT LAST 

" Joshua ain't to work to-day? " remarked Aunt Sue on 
the occasion of one of her early morning calls upon Mary, 
observing Joshua's axe sticking out from the woodbox. 

"No," replied Mary; "he waVt feelin' very well this 
morning, an* so he didn't go to work. He's gone over to 
have a talk with Brother Dope. Joshua never's b'en clear 
whether justification precedes sanctification, er sanctification 
precedes justification, an' he thinks Brother Dope 's got 
more light on the subjec' *n any other minister he ever see." 

" Humph! " ejaculated Aunt Sue. "I can't stand Simon 
Dope er his preachin' nohow. His eyes is too near together, 
an' his idees too fur 'part. He's one o' them sof'-soapin', 
palaverin' fellers. He ain't Mr. Shore, I tell ye, an' we 
hain't hed no sich minister here sence he left. It was a 
shame how little he got to live on whilst he was here, an* 
more'n fifty dollars of his salary wa*n*t never paid 'im 't all. 
But ther' ain't no danger o* Simon Dope goin' hungry 'slong 
's ther's anybody roun' thet's got so'thin' to eat an* '11 give 
it up fer the axin'. When he wants flour er meat er taters 
er anything else, he jes' goes to somebody 't he knows hez 
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got 'em an* tells 'em what he wants in thet wheedlin* way a* 
Ais'n; an* ther's few men an* fewer women *t kin say no to 
a preacher when he comes at *em in thet way. But Simon 
Dope knows better *n to try it with me *n* Hez. 

*'An* then the way he dooz beg fer money fer soHhin* 
eVry time he preaches here! Las* Sunday night when he 
"was talkin* in thet put-on half-sniv*lin' way o' his'n *bout 
the poor heathen women in Chiny I knowed what was com- 
in' an* I watched Hez. Some way Hez never kin learn to 
say no to a minister *thout l*m 'long to back *im up a leetle. 
He'd put a shinplaster into the hat ev*ry time it comes 
Toun', 'f I wa'n't there to watch 'im. But I alhis manage 
to ketch his eye afore the hat reaches *im, an* them mission- 
ary causes don't git more'n a cent apiece f m Hez Willett, I 
tell ye. Lan' sakes alive! I guess *f them heathen women 
over in Chiny c'd see Miss Dope, poor, sickly, broken-down 
critter 't she is, with six little childern an' another com in* — 
an' she kin thank her stars ef 't ain't twins ag*in — 'f ihem 
Chiny women c'd see thet, I guess they*d think somebody 
d better do a leetle missionary work *mongst the ministers 
^^ Ameriky,an' thet worshipin* wooden idils wa'n't the wust 
state o' things a woman c'd git into, by a long shot." 

Paul attended the district school on Sugar Hill that win- 
der. But after his city experience the country school, as 
^3.ras its educational facilities were concerned, had no charm 
^or him, and he was too disappointed at having had to leave 
l^is school work in the city to avail himself of what little 
benefit he might still have found in the district school. 

No one had been found to fill Joshua*s place in his ab- 
sence from Sugar Hill, so he stepped back into his old 
tracks as though he had never been away. Two months 
after his return he started another revival at the schoolhouse, 
and carried it on for six weeks, with but moderate success; 
but he said to himself that it was not to be expected that 
he could undo in a few weeks all that the Devil had been 
able to do in his three years* absence. 

About the time Joshua's revival closed, Simon Dope un- 
dertook a revival at The Forks, aided by a stirring revival- 
ist whose ponderous blows were calculated to strike fire 
from the flintiest unregenerate heart. The reports of the 
first few meetings brought large delegations on each suc- 
ceeding night from all the surrounding country, including 
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always two or three sleigh loads from Sugar IHll. Joshir 
and Paul always went, and Mary whenever it was coi 
venlent. 

Paul was now thirteen years old. For five years he ha« 
been ** doin' duty " as a Christian. His father's preachin 
had lost all influence over him. When, however, the revive — 
alist turned his attention to church members and tolc^:=^ 
them that, unless they loved the service of the Lord bette- ^ 
than anything earthly and found their chief delight in th«^ 
worship of God and the reading of his Holy Word, the^S 
were not Christians but self-deceived sinners, Paul, alread^S 
greatly wrought up, felt as though the charge were brough 
against him personally. He was consumed by no such ab - 
sorbing devotion to God's service. And forthwith lie .en 
tered upon a new spiritual struggle. He prayed and spok^^ 
at all the meetings, he read the Bible more, and he prayecm: 
at home more earnestly than ever, and tried by even 
approved method to get the evidence of genuine conversion 
Finally he awoke to the fact that the thing he lacked wa^r 
faith, firm and unyielding, that would take no denial. Sc=:3 
one night he went home from the meeting, resolved to hav< 
the evidence before he slept. He went to his room, par- 
tially undressed, and knelt by his bed. There he prayec 
and wrestled till he grew numb with cold. He began 
grow desperate. Something must be done at once, or h( 
would have to get into bed without carrying out his purpose.^ 

Suddenly it came to him that the fault was all his own — 
The revivalist had preached that night from the words at — 
tributed to Jesus in the Gospel called Mark's: 

" Therefore I say unto you, what things soever ye desire, whe 
ye pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have them." 

Here, said Paul to himself, was the only way out. And- 
so, bringing all his faith to bear, and putting forth all hi^ 
mental strength, he worked himself up to as high a pitch of 
enthusiasm and excitement as his congealing blood per- 
mitted, and then, when he thought he had reached the right 
condition of mind, he prayed aloud with all the force he 
could muster: 

" O God, I do believe. I claim the promise now, this 
very instant. I will be saved. I will have the blessing. 
I believe I have the blessing. I am saved. My sins are for- 
given." 
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sh J Then he crawled shivering into bed. And thereafter he 
c.-:.| dated his true, genuine conversion from that hour. He was 
sure that he had done exactly as Christ instructed. He 
was careful to observe all the forms of Christian duly, such 
as praying privately and publicly, speaking in public for 
Christ, reading the Bible, and doing as nearly as he could 
as he saw other Christians do. And he enjoyed more peace 
of mind than ever before in regard to the condition of his 
soul. In the succeeding years he often searched his heart 
for evidence either that he was, or that he was not, an ac- 
cepted child of God; and, while he passed through periods 
of coldness and spiritual depression, he saw no reason to 
doubt his conversion on that account. He knew that all 
Christians, even the most faithful and devout, suffered more 
or less in this way, and that it was regarded as one of the 
common methods of attack by Satan, with God's tacit ap- 
proval, to try the Christian's faith. Paul heard and read a 
great variety of Christian experience, showing that while 
•''ome people seemed to have had clearer and more striking 
Evidence than he of instantaneous conversion, others had 
^Ven less satisfactory experience, some indeed being unable 
^o tell exactly when they were converted. He felt sure, 
^i*om all appearances, that he possessed more religious zeal 
^Md deeper religious feeling than many other church mem- 
J>ers who believed themselves Christians and were generally 
*ooked upon as safely within the fold. He could find no 
^"easonable ground to doubt that his conversion at the age 
of thirteen years had been genuine and complete. When 
discouraged, distressed, perplexed, he found in the Bible and 
in prayer such comfort and strength as he had cause to ex- 
pect, from the testimony of other Christians; and this surely 
was all the evidence of peace with God that he could wish. 

One afternoon during the summer following the return of 
the Grangers to Sugar Hill there was a loud knock at the 
Granger back door. Somehow there was a familiar sound 
to the rap. Mary opened the door, and beheld a rare sight. 
On the step stood a man, ragged, dirty, his feet sticking out 
of the relics of a pair of army shoes, his beard long and 
unkempt, his matted and tangled hair pushing through the 
crown of an old army hat. 

" Ah, Sister Granger, how-d'-do ! " said the man after a 
moment. 
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" Who are you ? " asked Mary, for the instant unable to 
recognize the man, despite the strangely familiar tones. 

**bo ye don't know me, Sister Granger — Brother Doom, 
Higley Doom, jes* comin* back f'm the war. It's rebel 
prisons thet's done all this fer me. Sister Granger," with a 
sweeping, awkward wave of his hand. 

It was indeed Higley Doom. He had been reported 
** missing " after the first engagement of the regiment with 
which he had gone out four years before, and nothing 
farther had been heard of him until now. But now he had 
returned to the bosom of his family, and henceforth the 
haunts that had known him would know him again. 
During his absence his family had lived partly upon thie 
charity of their neighbors and partly upon alloMances from 
the public poor fund; and after his return they continued 
to live as they had while he was away. He had brought 
back something which he had not taken with hin. — an un- 
governable thirst for strong drink. Nearly all that he earned 
now went over the bar of one or the other of the two grog- 
geries at The Forks. His earnings, however, would hardly 
have sufficed to keep him comfortably full; but he had an- 
other source of whiskey supply. He spent most of his time 
loafing around The Forks, in order to be on hand whenever 
a crowd of idlers gathered there. On such occasions he 
stood a good chance of getting a series of drinks that would 
loosen his tongue, to the amusement of the loungers; for, 
once he had grown a little mellow, how he could exhort, 
and what tales of the horrors of rebel prisons and of hair- 
breadth escapes he could tell! Sometimes it was at 
Andersonville that he had suffered, sometimes in Libby, 
and sometimes he was unable to tell just 'where; and from 
the striking differences in the accounts that he gave, he must 
have escaped from rebel prisons upwards of a dozen times. 

But Higley Doom did not neglect his religious duties. 
He frequently appeared at the meetings held at district 
schoolhouses in the surrounding country, and exhorted; 
often, indeed, with unsteady legs, thick tongue, and dis- 
jointed, incoherent speech, but always ready to ** do duty," 
until ** sung down." He always yielded gracefully when 
the singing began. It was noticed, too, that there was less 
hell in his exhortations than formerly, and more talk about 
forgiveness for "poor, weak human-natur* " — a fact that 
touched with pity even those who despised him most. 
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CHAPTER 18 

ADRIFT — AUNT SUE LECTURES ON TOBACCO AND THE 
REFORMATION OF HUSBANDS 

T if Paul's religious life ran on in some degree satis- 
rily, not so his intellectual and material progress. He 
fiued to attend district school summer and winter, 
oping some streaks of misbehavior of which he would 
been heartily ashamed to have Ned Gardner informed, 
iummer after Paul was fourteen years old he hired out 
•rk on a farm by the month. It was not at Joshua's 
jstion, however, that Paul took this step, nor did 
la aid Paul in any way to get a place. The boy took 
nitiative on his own account, and made his own bar- 
wr!th his employer. 

.rd work was a new experience to Paul. It was a 
iarity of Joshua that he never called on his son to 
lything about home. Even after Paul had grown to be 
ge boy and was doing nothing but going to school, 
: Joshua was working early and late, the father 
cut all the family firewood, usually brought it in, 

the fire in the morning, brought the water, and 
►ractically everything about the house that commonly 

to the lot of the "men folks"; Paul lying abed 
reakfast was ready, or more likely until he chose to get 
nd possibly helping his mother a little about the indoor 
ework. Not that Paul was naturally any lazier than 
• boys arid girls. With him as with most, idleness was 
tter of habit, cultivated, directly or indirectly, actively 
ssively, by his parents. Paul had been a weak, puny child 
this had influenced Joshua somewhat to his course; 
aside from all that, it had never occurred to Joshua to 
ire whether it would not be better for the boy to train 
in early childhood to habits of industry by giving him 
gular routine of daily work, sufficient to insure his 
ical development as far as healthy bodily exercise 
1 do it, and calculated to accustom him to do things 
matically; as well as to cultivate in him the feeling 
busy usefulness was the natural lot of man, and the 
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happiest possible lot when the kind and measure of labor 
were suited to the individual worker. 

The lact was, the duty of saving souls occupied Joshua's 
mind too fully to leave nmcli room for thoughts about the 
physical and mental development of his boy. Joshua 
found no practical instruction or rules for such training i^ 
the Bible, Clarke's Commentaries, or the Methodist Disci- 
pline, the only literature to which he gave any serious at- 
tention. He understood his chief duty to his son to be to 
bring him up in the fear of God. This he tried to do, ai>^ 
in the way he believed to be best for the boy's eternal w^*' 
fare. Moreover, Paul's mental attitude toward physic^ ^^ 
labor was, as might be expected, the reflex of his father *• 
He learned to regard bodily toil as inherently repugnant *-^ 
the soul of man, and to look upon it as the convicted crirc^- \ 
hal looks upon a life sentence to imprisonment at har 
labor; for had not God expressly condemned the enti 
human race to labor just because of Adam's sin? And s 
when Paul hired out and placed himself in a position whec^^ 
he must work steadily and hard, he found the task excee 
ingly repulsive. It took two or three years to get the hab 
of work well established and to bring him into the frame 
mind in which persistent exertion loses its irksomeness an 
becomes not only endurable but agreeable. 

After his first summer's work Paul returned home an 
staid during the winter, not going to school, but simpl 
loafing around home, in the neighborhood, and at The Forks-^ 
He read a good deal, but mostly trashy stories that weak- — 
ened his memory and still further abused his already dis- — 
eased imagination. The following summer he worked on m- 
farm again, but with no abatement of his discontent. The 
chief cause of his dissatisfaction was that he could see noth- 
ing better ahead of him than a lifetime of such work as his 
father was doing. That was an outlook at which his whole 
nature rebelled; and yet, boy that he was, he could see. no 
way of escape. The self-distrust, the dread of undertaking 
any large plan for worldly "betterment, and the state of • 
chronic mental inertia as to earthly things that character- 
ized the father, were fast developing in the son. 

In the matter of spending money it was also a case of 
" like father, like son." The money that Paul earned slipped 
away from him as easily as from his father. Hardly any of 
it went into the family fund, and yet Paul had almost noth- 
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ing left to show for it. He scarcely knew how or where it 
went. But if he had kept account of the small sums paid 
here and there for candy, trinkets, and little bits of extrava- 
gance out of all proportion to his income, he would readily 
have seen where it went. When he did get anything for 
the .household it was usually something neither indispen- 
sable nor even greatly desirable. He bought not what was 
needed but what he wanted to buy. The result was that 
by the end of the working season his summer's wages were 
mostly gone; and when he had bought a cheap, shoddy 
suit of clothes, a pair of boots, a cap, and such other cloth- 
ing as the coming winter demanded, he was about penniless, 
^d remained so till spring, dependent upon his father for 
everything. 

Yet his habits in these respects were exactly what might 
have been expected. He had never had the handling of 
'^opey before. He had never been taught, by precept, 
Example, or experience, the great art of spending. He had 
always heard money ridiculed and condemned as filthy 
'ucre and its accumulation decried as expressly forbidden 
^y God's command. True, he vaguely felt that he would 
'ike to get some of it together if he could, even at the risk 
^f finding it a stumbling-block in his way to heaven; but 
Somehow the dollars would not stay with him. 

The summer after Paul was fourteen years old he culti- 
vated the acquaintance of the manly pipe, and persevered 
Until he could smoke without serious gastronomic discom- 
fort, though not yet with any pleasure farther than the 
mental satisfacton of demonstrating his incipient manhood. 
He also made two or three attempts, vain ones, to conquer 
his inborn palatal and stomachic aversion to the mastica- 
tion of tobacco. He would undoubtedly have kept or 
until he had overcome nature's protest and replaced antip- 
athy with a craving appetite, had it not been for a conver- 
sation — one-sided as usual- — which he chanced to overhear 
between Aunt Sue and his mother. He was lounging at 
home in the sitting-room one day in November when Aunt 
Sue dropped in on an errand. She stopped in the kitchen 
where Mary was baking. An ugly "ash-box" spittoon 
stood in the corner and caught Aunt Sue's eye. She turned 
her back upon it with a look which, though not intended 
for Mary, did not escape her. Mary set the offeasive thing 
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out-doors, remarking at the same time with a faint effort at 
a smile: 

"I'm 'fraid Joshua won't never break off his chew in' 
habit. He's tried two or three times, but it's got a power- 
ful strong holt on him an' he always goes back to it in a 
week or two." 

" Course he won't give it up," answered Aunt Sue. " Men 
ain't likely to break off sich a habit at his age, er any other age 
arter they're married. The time fer a woman to break her 
husband o' bad habits is afore she marries 'im; an' sHe 
wants to wait long 'nough then, too, to be sure he's w^H 
broke. Hez used to chaw afore we was married. One Su jn- 
day night when he'd b'en settin' up with me an' I'd h^^ 
hard work to git along with his stinkin* breath, I made tx p 
my min' I'd stood it 's long 's I could er would. We'd cp ^" 
ten talked 'bout tobacco, an' I 'd told 'im more'n once 't ^ 
didn't like it, an' he'd talked about stoppin*, but hedrB- ^ 
never promised squarely 't he would. Ef I hed it to A- ^ 
over ag'in I'd make 'im stop afore I'd promise to marry 'in^r^* 
But I hedn't thought 's much 'bout it then 's I hev sence — ^ 
which I guess ther's many a woman thinks more 'bout :^^ 
arter they're married 'n afore. I knowed Hez wantid t:^^ 
break off to please me, but I knowed too thet he'd b'e 
chawin' a long time an' the habit hed got a strong holt o 
'im. Wal, thet Sunday night when he got ready to g 
hum I says to 'im, says I: 

" * Hez, it's me er tobacco, one er t'other, but not both.^ 
Ye kin hev a week to take yer pick.' 

" Hez stood still a minute, an' then he looked up aa' 
said, kind o' argifyin': 

" *Elder Hardwine an' Deacon Sakes an* lots o' ministers 
an* church members smokes an* chaws.' 

" I felt 's though I'd like to hev Elder Hardwine an' 
Deacon Sakes an' the hull c'boodle on 'em by the hair fer a 
couple o* seconds. The idee o' ministers layin' theirsel'es 
open as examples o' thet sort! But I see *t Hez wa'n't in 
no jokin* temper an' 't I'd best answer *im sober an' 
mod'rit'. So I kep' my temper an' jes' says to 'im, says I: 

"*Hez, I don't keer ef all the ministers an' elders an' 
deacons an' bishops an' 'xhorters an' all the rest on 'em thet 
makes a business o' preachin' to people to do right, chaws 
an' smokes an' drinks whiskey an* swears, er what not. 
'Tain't right, an* you know 'tain't. But, thank goodness, 
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790 hain't got to answer fer what the ministers dooz. Your 
breath's made me sick to my stumich to-night. I wouldn't 
come roun* you chawin* nothin' *t I knowed made you feel 
like thet.' 

" Hez squirmed at thet shot. I knowed he would, 'cause 

he thought 'is eyes o* me an* was awful kin' an' considerin' 

o'my feelin's; an' I hated awful to jab 'im in sich a tender 

spot. But I was boun' not to give in on this p'int, not ef 

it broke off ev'rything 'twixt us. Hearts is like bones: 

they'll Stan' a sight o' bendin' and even breakin' when 

they're young, an' git over it. An* I thought I'd ruther hev 

heartache then an' be done with it 'n to hev it all my life 

an' live 's some women dooz. So I went on, an' says I: 

" *Not thet tobacco 's the wust thing in the world, fer 'tain't. 
Ther's 'nough sight wuss things. But I do think it's one 
o' the mos' disgustin' an' sick'nin'. An' more'n thet, it's the 
princ'ple o' the thing. Fer ef ye hain't got 'nough love 
fer me, an' 'nough sense o' fairness, an* 'nough grit to give 
^p a thing like this, how kin I be sure 't I kin trust ye in 
other things 't may be o' more 'ccount. If we settle these 
kittle things right 's they come up, the big things '11 be a 
Eood deal easier to git along with when we reach 'em, ef we 
«ver do.' 

"Hez didn't say nothin', but he didn't kiss me good-by 's 
he'd always done afore, an' I didn't give 'im no incourage- 
Jtiunt to. Wal, the nex* Sunday night he come, as I 'xpected 
he would — though I was a leetle anxious an' nervous an' 
fidgety — an' ther' wa'n't no tobacco in 'is breath, an' hain't 
never b'en sence. 

" I hain't got a bit o' faith in this marryin' a man fust an* 
J'eformin' of 'im arterwards. It most alius turns out thet 
instid o' reformin* the man it's deformin' the woman an' 
childem. Hez didn't hev many bad habits — ef he hed I 
never'd ha* thought o' marryin' 'im at all. The wust I 
knowed on was 'is tobacco habit, an' he was silly 'nough to 
git into thet when he wa'n't nothin' more'n a boy an' thought 
he couldn't never be a man 'thout learnin' to chaw er smoke. 
I've got my boys dead' set ag*in* tobacco, an' I hope your 
Paul won*t never be a slave to the nasty stuff. *Ccordin' to 
my way o* thinkin*, a man hain't no more right to befoul 
the air I*ve got to breathe *n he hez to befoul the water I*ve 
got to drink." 
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CHAPTER 19 

PAUL GETS A START IN THE WORLD 

During the winter after Paul's second summer at fa 
work, while he was loafing around home as be had done d*-^^' 
ing the previous winter, he drifted into anew line of readi ^^S 
that roused deeper thoughts in him. Since his earliest r^^^' 
ollection the table in the Granger sitting-room had he^^^ 
piled up with an assortment of books that most '^^ 
the people who visited the Granger family looked upc^^^ 
as unmistakable and unquestionable evidences of ^ 

superior intellectual atmosphere thereabouts. Besidi 
Clarke's Commentaries and several copies of the Bible ai 
the New Testament, there were perhaps a dozen volumes 
various sorts and sizes, some of them religicus but most 
them secular. Among the latter were' a Headley's ** Wash^- 
ington and His Generals," an account of the Western ejc- 
plorations of Gen. John C. Fremont, a ** Life of the Empress 
Josephine," and a volume of biographical sketches of great 
men. Nor were these all. There were three volumes of 
fiction: ** Wild Western Scenes," full of blood-curdling en- 
counters with Indians, captures, and escapes; " The Rangers, 
or the Tory's Daughter," a story of New England life 
during the Revolution; and "The Pirate," a thrilling tale 
of buccaneering. 

In his younger days Paul had found delight in looking 
at the pictures in these books, at first with liis mother's aid, 
later by himself. Where and when his father had got the 
books, whether he had picked them up or had bought them, 
Paul had never thought to inquire. Whether Joshua had 
ever read the secular works Paul did not know ; certainly 
Joshua had not done so since Paul could remember. Paul 
knew that the " Empress Josephine " and "The Rangers" 
had belonged to his mother before her marriage, and she 
had read the secular books more or less when he was small, 
sometimes to herself, sometimes aloud to him. But all his 
father's reading within the boy's recollection hadbeen theo- 
logical. However Joshua seemed to find no little gratifi- 
cation in the mere presence of the books on the table.* He 
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'''^^s proud of them as tokens of the intellectual superiority 
^f the Granger family. 

Paul had read and reread the fiction till he almost knew 
the books by heart. It was not till he was twelve years old 
however, that the fact in some way found entrance to his 
^ind that they were novels, and the discovery shocked him 
^ot a little. How his father had suffered a novel — a wicked 
^^ovd — to linger in the house all these years Paul could not 
iiiiderstand. He had always heard novels classed, even by 
his father, as among the instruments of the Devil, and 
^^ovel-reading as a most sinful and dangerous form of worldly 
•Amusement ; whether more or less sinful than dancing and 
c^ard-playing Paul was uncertain. Nevertheless the books 
Were there and he had been reading them all these years 
wiih his father's full knowledge and without a word of cen- 
sure from him. 

But now Paul returned to them and read them, especially 
** The Rangers," with a new interest, the interest of a youth- 
ful instead of a childish mind. " The Rangers " introduced 
him to the Revolutionary period, to the beginnings of 
American independent national life, and led him on to read 
of "Washington and His Generals." Admiration for Lafa- 
yette ripened into interest in the French people, and he 
read the life of Josephine. A biographical sketch of the 
great Frederic proved the open door to German history. 
He read Fremont, but with less interest. Even " The 
Pirate " had lost his charm. Besides the books already 
mentioned, there was among the collection a copy of 
D'Aubigne's Reformation in one volume, an uninviting, 
water-stakied, warped, and shaky affair, the fine print now 
dimmed by age and hard usage. This book Paul took up 
several times, but never could get himself to read it from 
beginning to end. Nevertheless the isolated bits that he 
did read in it here and there made a vivid impression on 
him, and gave a life and vigor to his religious thoughts and 
feelings that he had never before experienced. He found 
something real and substantial in the religious life of that 
earlier time that contrasted strangely with the weakness and 
hoUowness of the talk that he had been accustomed to hear 
from the pulpit, and with the insipid platitudes of the 
** Pathway to Holiness " and the other religious books that 
he sometimes forced himself to read a little from. 

Ajid through this line of reading, human life, as recorded 
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in history, opened out to Paul's view as never before. Earth 
and its affairs took on a new interest for him. It was not 
till many years afterwards, however, that he realized what 
this winter's reading had done for him; how it had widened 
his range of thought; how it had fired him with nobler 
ambitions; how it had stimulated him to try to be and do 
something more and better than his present life and sur- 
roundings promised. The only immediate effect that he 
was conscious of was a feeling of restlessness, a longing to 
get away somewhere and find an opening into the larger 
opportunities of life. But how could he ? It all looked so 
difficult, so hopeless. 

Fortunately for Paul, at this critical time he came under 
influences that turned him in the right direction. During 
the following summer he worked for a farmer of much intel- 
ligence and mental activity, to whom life meant something 
more than a dreary round of toil and anxious brooding over 
the condition of the crops and the weather. Mr. Brant, 
finding in Paul a ready and responsive mind, took pains to 
guide the boy's thoughts and to revive and strengthen his 
waning purpose to return to books. Just at this time, too, 
Paul happened to learn that one of his former teachers in 

the city of L , and the one who had shown most interest 

in him and exerted the most inspiring influence over him, 
was now professor of Latin in a Baptist boarding-school 

sixty miles from L . It was a long distance, farther 

than Paul had ever yet traveled at one time, and the ex- 
pense of such a journey looked a large sum in his eyes; 
nevertheless, encouraged by Mr. Brant, he resolved to go 
and see Professor Heber at the Academy and learn whether 
there was any chance for him to work his way along there 
for a term or two. The idea of taking a full three years* 
course of study was as yet too big to be entertained. 

And so it came about that, one day in November, with 
many quakings and misgivings, Paul walked up from the 

railroad station in the pretty village of C to the massive 

four-story brick Academy building on the hill — saying over 
and over to himself on the way that it was utterly impossi- 
ble for him to get into the Academy as a student, and foolish 
for him to go and bother Professor Heber about it; and 
once he stopped and had nearly turned back, but the thought 
of meeting Mr. Brant spurred him forward. Nervous and 
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trembling, he rang the bell and timidly inquired for Pro- 
fessor Heber. He was shown across the long hall and up 
the wide, winding staircase to the rooms of his former 
teacher and friend. 

*'Why, Paul Granger!" exclaimed Professor Heber 
warmly as Paul entered his presence; " I was just saying to 
Mrs. Heber this morning that I wondered what had become 
of you, and whether you had fallen out by the way or were 
still the studious boy I knew you. I suppose you have 
come to see about entering the Academy? " 

That greeting acted upon Paul like an electric shock. 
He felt years older and stronger for it. Here was a man 
who knew him and believed in him — believed that he 
was good for something; and the knowledge of this fact 
begat in Paul a belief in himself — precisely the thing he most 
needed at that time. 

** Yes, sir," Paul answered in a tone whose firmness and 
determination astonished him; "I've come to see whether 
there's any way for me to git in. I'veb'en todistric* school 

a part of the time sence we moved away from L , and 

I've worked at farming the rest of the time. I want to git 
back into school but — I don't see how I can. I found out 
you was here, and so I came to see you about it." 

Paul's heart began to sink again at the sound of his own 
voice and the recollection of the years since he had last 
seen Professor Heber. 

** That's right," replied Professor Heber; " I am glad you 
came. We'll see what can be done. There are a good 
many boys here already without much money but with some- 
thing a good deal better — pluck and brains. They are 
boarding themselves or working for their board, and worm- 
ing their way along through the course as best they can. 
I guess there is room for another, if you want to try it. 
The Academy affords some opportunities in the way of 
janitor-work, ringing the bell, carrying the mail, taking 
care of the horse and cows, and odd jobs of all sorts. 1 
shall have to talk with Professor Preston, the principal, be- 
fore I can tell you what we can do for you. Come back at three 
o'clock this afternoon and we will see whether some arrange- 
ment cannot be made. How much money can you get to- 
gether by the first of next month to begin the winter term on?" 

" Only twenty or twenty-five dollars," answered Paul, af- 
ter a moment's thought. 
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** Well, that isn't so bad,*' responded Professor Heber, 
much to Paul's surprise. ** I think we can manage to help 
you pull through one term and Jet them see here what sort 
of stuff you are made of, and then I feel pretty sure you 
will find some way to come back." 

Professor Heber considerately refrained from asking Paul 
to stay to dinner, for which kindly forbearance the boy was 
profoundly grateful. To have gone down to that enormous 
dining-room to sit either at the faculty table or at one of 
the tables at which more than a hundred students gathered, 
with the rattling of silverware, the napkins, the marvellous 
exhibitions of skill and grace in carving and serving, the 
flitting about of the young women student- waiters (for the 
Academy was one of the institutions that had already been 
struck by civilization and had thrown down the barriers of 
sex), and to have attempted to eat and to do as the others 
did, with every eye in the dining-room fixed upon him, as 
he was sure they would be, in half concealed contempt at 
his awkwardness — all this would have been torture well 
nigh unbearable to the raw country boy, to whom the com- 
mon civilities and proprieties of a boarding-school table 
were as mysterious, perplexing, and embarrassing as the court- 
ly ceremonies of an imperial state banquet. Professor Heber, 
however, sent his ten-year-old son to show Paul hastily 
about the building, after which Paul went out into the 
town to get himself a farmer lunch — crackers and cheese-^ 
and look around till it was time to meet his appointment. 

When he returned to the Academy at three o'clock Pro- 
fessor Heber was ready for him. It had been arranged that 
Paul should be given work enough to pay for his tuition. 
Since he was a new comer, that was the best that could be 
done for him at the outset; but Profess(fr Heber promised to 
throw such other work as he could in Paul's way, and 
thought he could count on earning enough to pay his bills 
for room and heat at least, if not a part of his expense for 
board. 

Paul left the Academy in a state of half-delirium. He 
could hardly believe his senses. As soon as he turned the 
street corner he broke into a run and kept on until com- 
pletely winded. He didn't know what he was running 
for — hardly realized that he was running. But the newly 
generated force within him must out. It wouldn't do to 
yell or climb a tree, so he relieved himself in the least no- 
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ible way. On reaching the depot, panting and breath- 
he found it was an hour till train, time. So he walked 
r into an open field and to the top of a little hill, and sat 
1 on a rock to think. He rubbed his eyes, shook him- 
hammered his heel against the rock until it tingled with 

and by various other devices tried to satisfy himself 
he was awake and in his right mind. Yes, it was all 

he was not dreaming. There was the Academy build- 
ooming up across the valley. And here he was, about 
ter it in two weeks as a student. 

t where was that dejected, discouraged, hopeless youth 
had dragged himself along a few hours before ? 
•ne! if not for ever, at any rate for now. That boy be- 
:d to the past: this, to the future. Yet the world was 
ame, the boy the same. Then what and where the 
ence ? Why, this: he had found something to do that 
It was worth doing. That was all; but it was every- 

• 

►t only were Mary and Joshua delighted at Paul's pros- 
, but they received from Paul's exhilaration a stimu- 
) their own drooping spirits. They drank from that 
ain of new life that aging parenthood finds in the gush- 
fiowing spirits of its healthy offspring. There was 
than common fervor in the family prayers the night 
Paul's return; for was it not God's gracious favor to 
b the bright outlook was due ? 

iry worked early and late to get Paul ready for his new 
ler of living. He took with him from home, in the old 
er trunk and a large wooden box, all that he expected 
ed except the heavier cooking utensils. He already 
' something about cooking, and he now brushed up on 
lore delicate operations involved in the manufacture of 
lits, pancakes, and johnny-cake. 

id what a vast and momentous change it is, to be sure, 
sixteen-year-old country boy, accustomed to home life 
influences alone, to start off and enter upon a career 
as lay before Paul. Everything is new, many things 
;reeable, some almost unbearable. But how it does 
lop individuality in the boy, and the power to think 
Jo for himself. It places him in a small world peopled 
human beings like himself, all enjoying equal rights and 
leges, but without the absolute, more or less perilous 
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responsibility that attaches to the civil and political duties 
of the larger world which he must soon enter. And how it 
does rub off and smoothe down the jagged edges of the 
rugged, unpolished youth, and shape him to slip into his 
proper social niche. And what a crucial test of character 
it is; measuring each boy and girl's self-reliance and self- 
control, determining whether the budding man or woman 
has learned at home to see and seek the things that are in- 
stead of the things that seem, and whether a firm and 
enduring basis of character has been laid under the influ- 
ences that surrounded and moulded childhood. 

This was the test to which Paul was now put; and sorry 
work he often made it. He was of too firm and unyielding 
a mental type to be easily cut and carved and polished at 
the age he had reached: that should have been done years 
before. But it had not been done then, and so he must now 
do it for himself, or rather submit to its being done by con- 
tact with the forces about him. It was a slow, painful, 
sometimes disheartening process, of which his first term in 
the Academy was but the beginning. Through it all, how- 
ever, largely for want of opportunity, temptation, and money 
— and largely from very ignorance of many forms of evil — 
Paul escaped all serious vices and contracted no ruinously 
bad habits. 

But through it all he was under severe physical strain. 
Though his years of farm work had greatly developed and 
strengthened him in body, he was still far below what he 
ought to have been, and what he might have been with more 
favorable and rational conditions in earlier years. And now 
the heavy twofold drain of mental labor in study and phys- 
ical labor for self-support, coupled with the lack of sufficient 
nourishing food, retarded his farther growth and cut short 
both his stature and his fund of reserve force for middle 
and later life. He foresaw this even before the end of his 
first academic term, and regulated his habits as far as cir- 
cumstances and his limited knowledge of nature's laws made 
it practicable; realizing at the same time, dimly at first but 
more clearly as the years went by, that he was deliberately 
choosing between length and quality of life — a choice that 
many a man is called upon to make sooner or later, in the 
light of the fact that not always he who lives longest lives 
most. 

It was during his first term at the Academy, too, that 
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Paul began to learn another of the great lessons of life: 
that contentment and happiness depend upon internal rather 
than external conditions. While he was at home preparing 
to go to the Academy the thing that rested most heavily on 
his mind was not the hard study of the coming months — 
that would be pleasure; not the prospect of bodily labor for 
self-support — he was used to that and could stand it; not 
the disagreeable necessity of cooking his own food and 
eating it in solitude — if other boys did so he could, for the 
sake of the opportunities ; and not even the anticipation of 
embarrassment because of his own awkwardness and igno- 
rance of social proprieties. All these things were in his 
mind; but that which he most dreaded was the certainty 
that every time he looked anybody in the face he would be- 
come an object of curiosity, probably of pity or contempt, 
possibly of ridicule and derision behind his back. And the 
laental torture which he anticipated he actually suffered 
during the first few weeks of his new life. But one day it 
Hashed upon him that he was making his lot the harder by 
lis own conduct, by his betrayal of mental distress and his 
perceptible effort to hide what could not be hidden; that 
the less notice he gave it, the less other people would give 
it. Gradually, too, as the feeling of novelty and strange- 
ness in his surroundings wore off, and he grew accustomed 
to the larger intercourse of this new sphere of life, that 
baneful self-consciousness of his subsided in some degree, 
partially repressed by his own effort of will, but chiefly 
crowded out by the pursuits into which he plunged with 
keen delight. There came to him more peace of mind, 
more contentment and satisfaction, than he had ever before 
known. 

In religious matters he remained in a state of comfortable 
quietude. He joined no church; but he was regularly in 
line when the students, in charge of a member of the faculty, 
were marched to church each Sunday morning; he attended 
Sunday-school; he prayed or spoke at the student meetings 
each Sunday afternoon; and he kept up his Scripture 
reading and private devotions. 

The habits of careless wastefulness in the handling of 
money which had characterized Paul's first years of doing 
for himself, although in some measure corrected by the 
new influences bearing upon him and the higher thoughts 
that filled his mind, still ope^^at-ed to keep him at the verge 
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of want. The presence of many dollars in his pocket was 
a temptation to extravagance seemingly irresistible, though 
invariably bringing upon his head the hottest fires of seU" - , 
condemnation. Could he ever correct these habits? Ti^^^ 
was the question that he began to ask himself. 

The thirteen weeks of the term glided quickly vlw^^' 
When the reports of the final examinations came in, Prof^^' 
sor Heber, knowing that Paul was not to return for tt^^ 
spring term, said to him: 

" You have satisfied Professor Preston that the stuff yc::^^ 
are made of is good enough to entitle you to such consid^" -^' 
ation and opportunity as other boys get here; so, if yc:^^^^ 
make up your mind to come back next fall, as I hop:^^^ 
you will, and begin the three years' course preparatory f 
college, you can count on more work and better pay." 

" It isn't a question of making up my mind," replie 
Paul. " I know it's been a good deal easier to get throug 
this term than I expected, but three years of steady attend^ *" 
ance is another thing." 

" Yet other boys with no more brains or muscle than yo u^^^ 
have are doing it," answered Professor Heber. "You hac^^- 
better come back and try it anyhow. How much has thi 
term put you in debt? " 

" About sixteen dollars academy bills, which Professor^ 
Preston says you and he have agreed to let stand until I 
get to work and can send the money. That's all I have rutt- 
in debt, except the cash I have borrowed from my chum to 
get home on." 

" Well, you can easily pay up this summer and get some- 
thing ahead to start with in the fall. So I shall look for 
you." 

On his way home Paul called upon Mr. Brant and staid 
over night. 

"What are you going to do this summer? " asked Mr. 
Brant in the course of the evening. 

"I don't know," answered Paul, "unless I work on a 
farm again. That seems to be about all I am good for yet." 

" Wouldn't you rather teach school ? " 

"O, yes, of course, I'd rather teach; but I guess that's 
out of the question for a year or two." 

" I ain't so sure about that," replied Mr. Brant. " I've 
got a school as good as engaged for you if you want it." 

**I hadn't thought of teaching this summer," said Paul, 
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after having looked at Mr. Brant closely, to be sure that 

^e was not joking. " I'm almost afraid to tackle it. Yoti 

^now I am only seventeen years old." 

"I don't see anything for you to be afraid of," answered 
Mr. Brant. " I ain't afraid to have you go into it on my 
""ecommend. So you jest get youi* teacher's certificate and 
^*1I see to the rest. The fact" — with a good-humored 
w-jnkle of the eyes — "that you've never taught is so much 
f^ your favor: there's nothing against you. If you care 
^r it, I can give you work for a month or two before you 
•^gin to teach, and again after you get through teaching." 
Paul's eyes filled with tears of gratitude. Here was a 
^ost unexpected piece of good fortune, he thought, a big 
tart in the world. The plan was carried out, both as to 

is teaching and as to his work for Mr. Brant. 

In September he returned to the Academy and began the 
hree years' course preparatory for college. But though he 
;ot along better and more easily than the winter before, he 
oon saw from the way in which his little pile of money was 
Iwindling that it would be impossible for him to stay 
hrough the year. He therefore concluded that he had 
>est go out and teach a district school during the winter. 
Accordingly, the next morning after the annual school meet- 
ngs he started out, as did over a dozen other young men 
"rem the Academy, to scour the surrounding country in 
search of a chance to enlighten the youth, at a salary of five 
lollars a week and "board around." He carried favorable 
recommendations that helped him, and on the second day 
Df his hunt he engaged to teach in a retired locality of con- 
siderable physical elevation, twelve miles from the Academy; 
and there he spent the winter, returning to the Academy in 
the spring. 

During the following summer he worked on a farm near 
the Academy, not visiting his home on account of the ex- 
pense; and fall found him again at the Academy, doing his 
best to keep up with his clans. 
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CHAPTER 20 

PAUL DECLINES A MINISTERIAL CALL, AND HAS A BURP^^ 

LIFTED 

One day toward the end of the fall term of Paul's seco^ 
year at the Academy, at the close of the recitation in Lat^^» 
Professor Heber asked him to call at his room immediat^*^ 
after dinner. Paul did so, expecting nothing more vC^ ^' 
mentous than a chance to earn a dime, or at most a quar€^ ^ 
of a dollar. But Professor Heber invited Paul to be seat^ * 
and turning from his desk said: 

** Granger, I have called you in to make a proposal 
you, or at least to suggest something for your consideratio 
A vacancy has just occurred in a scholarship here, to 
followed by a scholarship at our leading denomination^^^^ 
college, for some young man who wants to enter the Baptis'^^ 
ministry. I don't know whether you have any inclinatio: 
in that direction or not. If you have, I think I can ger 
you in." 

" I hardly know how to reply," said Paul after a moment'! 
hesitation. " Your suggestion comes as a complete surpris< 
to me. I don't like to give you a final answer without 
thinking it over." 

" I didn't expect or want you to," answered Professoic:* 
Heber. " It is too serious and important a matter to be de^ 
cided hastily. Take a day or two to consider it and mean—' 
time I will see that the vacancy is not filled. I am welE 
acquainted with the gentleman who endowed the scholarshi|> 
and have already mentioned you to him." 

Two days later Paul called upon Professor Heber again, 

" I have come," began Paul, " to tell you my decision in. 
regard to the scholarship opening that you mentioned to 





me. 



Professor Heber waited in silence for him to proceed. 

" I have thought it over carefully, and prayerfully," Paul 
finally continued. " The opening is a great temptation to 
me, settling at once, as it would, all question- not only of 
my completing the course here but of my following it up 
with four years in college. It has always been the desire of 
my father and mother that I should enter the Methodist 
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istry. All through my boyhood I looked forward to 
g a minister as a matter of course;. I have considered 
differences in the creeds of^ the Methodist and Baptist 
ches, and I don't think that would hinder me. And 
; have concluded that I ought not to accept your offer. 

afraid that if I did, I might sometime regret it. It 

s to me a man who enters the ministry ought to 

a higher motive than a desire to get through college 

f, I don't mean to say that that is the motive which 

other young men to accept such aid, but I should have 
feeling in my own case. And I am afraid the feeling 
d cling to me all my life." 

Tery well, Granger," said Professor Heber after a mo- 
's silence. " I had hoped that you might see your way 
to accept it; but that is for you to decide. I wouldn't 
jnce you either way if I could. I agree with you that 
s you can lake the scholarship with a clear conscience 
vithout sacrifice of your self-respect and sense of inde- 
ence, you ought not to take it at all." 
thank you," replied Paul with visible emotion, *'both 
3ur efforts for me and for your last remark. One of the 
jst things in connection with my refusal was the 
^ht that I was putting away what you had so kindly 
d within my reach." 

ul withdrew, and bounded up stairs three steps at a 
with a strange feeling of buoyancy, seeing that he had 
et slip such an opportunity for securing what he longed 
bove all things else. 

week later Paul called on Professor Heber again, this 
without invitation. 

*rofessor," he said, " I am going to teach the Stony 
e school this winter, and I must begin next Monday, 
d a pair of boots. Can I borrow the money from you 
t them, and pay you out of the first school money I 

think we can fix it," replied Professor Heber with a 
. "What you want is the boots, and I suppose it 
s no difference whether I loan you the money or help 
n some other way to get them." 
])ertainly not," replied Paul. 

f you will come around after the last recitation this 
lOon then," said the professor, " and walk down street 
me, I will see if I can help you out." 
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Professor Heber took Paul to a shoe store and calling the p^|j* 
proprietor aside said to him: 1^, 

** This young man wants a pair of boots and I will stand t*^^ 
good for them until he is able to pay for them, which will f ^^ 
probably be within a month or two." j-^^ 

Paul got the boots. Nor was he at a loss to un derstard 1^ ' 
why Professor Heber, with a small salary and four children, 1-'^'-. 
found the plan he adopted preferable to loaning the recncy V-^ 
outright. Six weeks later Paul trudged in from Stony Ridg€» l^.. 
nine miles away, paid for the boots, got a few kirks in V?^^ 
Caesar's Gallic campaigns straightened out, and went ba^^ 
to his teaching and his evening studies. When heretuin^^ 
to the Academy in the spring he learned to his deep re g^^^ 
that Professor Heber had accepted a position in a school 
two hundred miles away for the next year, at a higher s^^' 
ary and affording better school facilities for his own yoiii^6 
children. 

But Paul received from Professor Preston all the helP 
necessary to carry him through the third year of his cour^^ 
without going out to teach. The third year brought anotb ^^ 
important change. Instead of being compelled to hc^XV" 
himself he was given one of the half-dozen positions th-^^ 
enabled that number of young men to pay for their boai"^ 
in work. Paul's task was janitor work about the recitatic? 
rooms and halls. The advantage in this chance of hi 
mode of life lay not merely in its providing him withbette 
food and thus conducing to good health, but it also dre 
him into more cheerful social surroundings. True, th^ 
feelings with which he had contemplated the possibility of ar» 
invitation to dinner by Professor Heber three years before 
had in some measure been outgrown; but nevertheless h^ 
was not a little embarrassed when brought face to face wit hi 
the table manners of the Academy dinijgrcom, and cf- 
pecially when it came his turn to take his place at the head, 
of the table for a week, carve and serve the meats, and be- 
come the mark for the raillery that the smart youths about 
a boarding-school table always delight to shower upon the 
bashful, reluctant, awkward fellow who finds the head of the 
table more onerous than honorable. But Paul knew that it 
was good for him and so he made the best of it. 

The spring term was nearly half gone, when to his sur- 
prise he received a letter from Ned Gardner — " Edward 
Gardner, M. D." He had not seen Ned since that summer 
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after the close of the war, nearly nine years before. He 
knew that Ned had gone to Europe two or three years later, 
and that sometime afterward he had returned to this coun- 
try and gone West again. He also knew that the elder 
Dr. Gardner had been killed by a fall from his horse shortly 
after Ned's return from his travels. To Paul's astonish- 
nent, the letter that he now received informed him that 
Sled had come East and had located permanently in the 

'ity of L . Ned had written in the same friendly 

pirit as of old, and urged Paul to visit him whenever con- 
enient. 

Commencement day came and went — the goal of aca- 
emic ambition, the climax of academic romance, with all the 
ay, thrilling events of graduation week; but alas, the bright- 
ess dimmed and the sweetness embittered by the thought 
f to-morrow's parting; and then, the lonesomeness, the 
*eling of desertion and desolation, after it was all over; and 
le gradually dawning sense that an academic or collegiate 
iploma can't do much for a man in this world anyhow, and 
lat the vital question is not whether he has a piece of 
archment tied with a red ribbon, and sealed with a gilt 
sal (of the value of one cent), but whether he has a de- 
eloped and serviceable brain, a good character, and a good 
igestion. 

A week after the close of his academic course Paul called 
pon Dr. Gardner at his office in L . 

** I congratulate you most heartily, Paul," said Ned after 
le first greetings were over. 

On what ? " asked Paul a trifle gloomily. 
On what! Why, on having completed the course of 
tudy in which you have been engaged for three years, 
sn't that cause for congratulation ?" 

"Perhaps; but I am in no mood to congratulate myself 
n anything just now. What I want to settle is how I am 
3 spend the next three or four years arid all the years there- 
fter. The fact is, Ned," exclaimed Paul impulsively, ** I 
m all at sea about my future. It has been weighing on my 
lind for several months. I feel like a man who has come 
the shore of a great sea and can't tell how to get across, 
T whether he has got to turn back." 

" Rather you are in the position of a man who has come 
a broad, open expanse of country, of rich virgin soil, out 
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of which he may select any part and as much as he chooses, 
and till it, taking to himself all the product." 

" I wish I could see it in that way," replied Paul. "Some- 
times I think I ought to, and that the fault is with me rather 
than with my surroundings that I can't feel so; but I can't." 

** What do you want to do ? " inquired Ned, after a mo- 
ment's pause. 

" I want to go on with the studies I have begun," ans- 
wered Paul. ** The thought of striking out into the world 
now to teach, or to study law, or to go on a newspaper, 
or anything else that I can think of, is against all my 
inclination. I feel as though I have just got started in the 
work I have been doing. But I see no way to keep on 
with it." 

" Why can't you go about it as you went about your 
academic course? " 

** Why can't I ! Why, how can I ? It's one thing to work 
your way through an academy, but quite another thing to 
go through college in that manner." 

"I think you are wrong there, Paul; at least you take an 
exaggerated view of the difficulties. In general you wili 
find that each successive step in life, instead of being harder, 
is easier. I believe that on the whole you will find it as 
easy to get through college as through an academy; and 
after four or five years more you will probably feel more 
decided as to how you want to spend your life, if indeed the 
question does not in the meantime settle itself. The main 
thing is to get into college, get a foothold, and then trust to 
your developing mental powers to meet the difficulties as 
they come up, each one singly, instead of looking at them 
all in a bunch, and perhaps seeing their gigantic shadows 
instead of the things themselves. When your funds play 
out, borrow, or leave college and earn more. If it takes you 
six years to complete the four years' course, you will find 
that it does not mean two years wasted; for, other things 
being equal, it is age and experience, especially worldly ex- 
perience, that give one man advantage over another in the 
struggle of life. Do the thing that seems best at the time, 
and keep on doing it until you can get something belter. 
You've got brains, energy, and pluck, and with good health 
you ought to succeed in whatevi&r field your inclinations 
lead you to enter. The first thing is to decide what to do, 
and the next is to overcome that innate or inbred timidity 
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rs about going at anything. You know you can 

rely on me for any help I can give you." 

now it, Ned, and you see how freely I avail myself 

judgment and friendship. At any rate, I shall not 
;o to college next year. I have come out a little be- 
lancially, and I think by working a year I can clear 

and get something ahead. I have hired out to work 
rm again this summer, and I am going to Pennsylva- 
t winter to work in the lumber woods. I have no 
5 teacli next year, and I don't want to do any other 
work; besides, I think a year of manual labor will 
i for me physically. I must give that matter some 
:ration." 

looked a little dubious at this plan, but as Paul had 
upon it Ned thought best to make no objection; so 
ily said: 

me in and see me again in a month or two. I will 
» this matter of colleges a little and talk with you 
about it, as well as about another matter that I will 
[ition now." 

months later Paul appeared again at Ned's office, 
at college have you thought of entering?" asked 

one more than several others," replied Paul. " I 
jen corresponding with a number, but with no final 
as yet. If I could be sure where I could earn most 
I could easily decide." 

ouldn't let that question cut too large a figure in my 
dons, Paul," said Ned. " Since I saw you last I 
msulted a friend of mine who has exceptional facili- 

knowing, and his statements confirm the opinion I 
eady formed. The difference between the cost of 
je in a large, well-equipped university, liberal in 
md with a faculty composed of broad-minded, broad- 
cated men, and the cost of a course in a small, 
ly provided sectarian college, with a limited corps of 
tors of mediocre ability, is much less than you may 

The popular idea of the immense cost of going 
1 a large university is derived from published state- 
)f the average actual expenditure of students, many 
n are extravagant in the extreme. Such statements 
e a wrong impression as to the necessary or reason- 
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able expense. Besides, I am satisfied that the opportuni- 
ties for self-support are, generally speaking, even greater in 
connection with the larger institutions than with the small- 
er. Finally, the point of overwhelming importance is that 
the course is four years in either case — four years of the 
best, or four years of something a good deal less than the 
best; and here as elsewhere the best is the cheapest, even if 
it takes you six or seven years to complete the four years* 
course. But I am satisfied that it need not." 

" You have certainly put the matter in a new light to me," 
said Paul. 

** I thought so,** answered Ned. " And now we will 
leave that discussion for the present. You remember I 
told you last June that I had another thing that I wanted 
to speak to you about later. If you will quit your farm 
work early enough to give you time for recovery from an 
operation before you must go to Pennsylvania, I will try to 
straighten those eyes of yours. I am confident it can be 
done." 

Paul looked up quickly and wonderingly at Ned, as though 
doubting the evidence of his own ears. 

**I have intended," continued Ned, "ever since I met 
you at the depot in this city in '65, to relieve you of this 
defect if ever I could. I am sure that you have always had 
a greatly exaggerated idea of its importance and of the im- 
pression it makes upon the people you meet. But still I 
can imagine something about how it must sting a sensitive 
nature to be so marked." 

** O, Ned," exclaimed Paul as soon as the emotion with 
which Ned's words had stirred him had subsided so that he 
could again speak, '* you can never know what misery and 
what injury this thing has caused me. I have come to realize, 
in the last two or three years, that its effect upon me has 
been out of all proportion to its real importance. But no- 
body ever took pains to give me a proper estimate of it 
when I was young, while the taunts and jeers of the child- 
ren about me, coupled with certain influences at home and 
with my own sensitiveness — which, strive as I may and have, 
I can't overcome — united to make me feel that I was a 
social outcast. My disposition was soured, to some extent 
permanently, I fear. I came to take a morbid view of every- 
thing ; and it seems impossible for me to get out of this con- 
dition of mind. I am ashamed of myself, angry with myself, 
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that I should still be so governed by these habits of feeling 
and thought. But they are of almost lifelong growth with 
me. And even yet sometimes the consciousness that I am 
an object of curiosity and ridicule overcomes me and drives 
me almost frantic. I shrink from meeting strangers, from 
going into society, from taking up a calling that will bring 
. me into public notice. The social side of my nature has 
beenwarped and stunted till 1 fear — indeed, I am sure — that 
it is no longer capable of such development as would have 
been possible under normal, healthy conditions. Feeling 
and action that ought to be habitual with me, so much so 
as to control me without necessity for deliberation, or even 
consciousness, on my part, are possible to me only through 
constant, conscious effort. I am afraid it must always be 
so. And yet — if I could get rid of this thing that contin- 
ually haunts me, I know it would help me to correct some 
of these wrong mental tendencies, 'and would have a deeper 
effect than you can know. I have intended to have an 
operation performed sometime; but when and where and 
with what hope of success,! had hardly begun to consider.*' 
It was the first time Paul had ever unburdened himself 
of the mental load which had grown with his growth, and of 
the hopes and fears and struggles of later years. And what 
* sense of relief the outpouring brought him. To Ned it 
^as an unlooked-for revelation. He had thought that he 
Understood Paul and his troubles pretty well already ; and 
le said to himself that the recital to which he had listened 
vas but one more reminder how little we know those whom 
ve think we know best. 

Before Paul left Ned's office the time for the operation 
eas set, and a few weeks later it was performed. As soon 
hereafter as Ned thought safe, Paul went home and staid 
ill he had Ned's permission to go his winter's work. The 
>peration had been completely successful. Paul felt, as 
irell as looked, like a different person. It would have been 
lard to tell whether he or his mother was the happier over 
he result. 
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CHAPTER 21 

SORROW AND CONSOLATION 

After his winter's work in the lumber woods, Paul re- 
turned home, and soon hired out on a farm for the summer. 
Just before beginning work he called on Ned Gardner and 
informed him that he had determined to act on his advice 
in regard to entering one of the leading universities the 
next fall. Paul was not a little pleased to learn that he and 
Ned were agreed as to the institution he had best enter. 
Paul also informed Ned that he had decided to study 
architecture; a decision which Ned, knowing the natural 
bent of PauFs mind, looked upon as a temporary freak, but 
one that must be indulged until he had worn it out and re- 
turned to his proper mental channel. Ned understood that 
the chief thing was to get Paul into the university. 

Paul worked on the farm until the middle of August, and 
then went home to spend a month with his father and 
mother, brush up in his books, and get back into the spirit 
of study after his year's vacation, before the entrance exami- 
nations for admission to the University. The prir.cipal 
object which he had in view, however, was a long stay witb- 
his mother. His visits home had been few during the last^ 
four years. He had occasionally received a little mone/' 
from his father when hard pinched, more in the nature of a^ 
loan than a gift, and had occasionally sent a few dollars to 
his mother; on the whole sending home rather more than 
he received from there. Both Joshua and Mary were 
anxious that he should continue in school as long as he 
wished to, and more than willing to do all they could for 
him; but he always felt that he must not ask, or even allow, 
them to do much. His farm work during his academic 
course had all been done on the river valley faims, both 
because he found the work there easier than on the hill 
farms, and because of the depressing influence of the Sugar 
Hill atmosphere. 

Mary had been failing steadily in health, and for the last 
few months rapidly. On Paul's return from the lumber woods 
Aunt Sue Willett had said to him significantly: 

** Ye'd better come up an' stay awhile with yer mother 
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afore ye go away ag'in fer good. It may be the last 
chance yeTl ever hev." 

Paul was startled by this warning. He had not realized 
that his mother was so far gone. To his unpracticed eye 
she did not look seriously worse than for years back, indeed 
ever since he could remertiber ; but he resolved to devote 
himself to her for a few weeks anyhow, though he felt sure 
that Aunt Sue must be mistaken in her fears. And how 
happy Mary was at the thought of having her boy with her 
for a whole month. How she looked forward all summer to 
his coming, and planned to make his stay so pleasant. 

But alas ! Less than two weeks after his arrival she was 
taken suddenly and alarmingly ill. Four days later Paul 
held her in his arms while she gave up that life to which 
she had seemed to cling for his sake alone. Her last 
vrords, her last look, her last token of recognition were for 
him. To the grief-stricken son it seemed providential that, 
if she must die, it should be while he was with her. And 
Aunt Sue said to the Deacon the night after Mary*s 
tleath : 

**Poor critter ! It looks *s ef, knowin* she must die afore 
long, she'd picked out her time when Paul could be with 
her. I ain't at all sure but it's best all round as 'tis." 

They buried her in the cemetery at the The Forks. 
Then Paul and his father returned to their desolate home, 
packed what household effects they wanted to keep and 
stored them in the loft over Deacon Willett's woodhouse, 
and sold the rest for what they would bring. Joshua was 
still working for Deacon Willett, and now went there to 
sleep as well as to board. 

" Here's your home, Paul, my boy, f'm this on," said 
Aunt Sue to the young man as he handed her the key to 
the cottage that held the last memories of his mother. 
"Whenever ye wan' to rest an' be 'mongst folks thet loves 
ye, come here." 

"Thank you, thank you, Aunt Sue," exclaimed Paul, his 
voice choked with emotion and tears streaming from his 
eyes. " You have always been so good to mother, to both 
of us ; and there's nothing I can do in return for it." 

** I've hed my returns already fer all I've ever done fer 
you an' yer poor mother," answered Aunt Sue very ten- 
derly. " But ef you wan' to add so'thin' to *em, jes' come 
an* see me once in a while." 
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" I will, I will, Aunt Sue. This will always seem lil 
home to me as no other place can." 

And so Paul staid' at Deacon Willett's for the few day 
that stiU remained before he left for the University. 

The death of Mary drew Paul and his father closer, to- 
gether than they had ever been before. Not that they had 
been wanting in mutual affection, but there had always 
been a lack of harmony and sympathy. From early boy- 
hood Paul had felt instinctively that somehow his father did 
not treat his mother just right, while the mode of life which 
his father's disposition and ministerial work had forced 
upon the family had mortified and irritated the boy and 
kept him in a spirit of mild rebellion toward his father. 
But now Paul had grown beyond the power of his father's 
influence to depress him. Filial love and sense of duty 
were asserting themselves, and the death of the mother and 
wife completed the softening and reshaping and reconciling 
process already well under way. 

** In heaven, my boy ! " had been the mother's last words 
to her son. 

" Yes, mother, dear mother, I will try to meet you there, " 
he had sobbed. 

And he prayed and continued to pray, oh so earnestly, 
that he might be found worthy to rejoin that sainted mother in 
the happy world to which she had gone. And how consoling 
in his sorrow was the thought that after a few years he 
would go to be with her again, never again to part from her, 
in a life free from all the hardship and distress of earth. 
He felt sure that the death of his mother had drawn him 
nearer to God and made him a truer, better Christian than 
ever before. Ties that had bound him to earth now drew 
him to heaven. 

Upon Ned's invitation Paul spent the last Sunday with 
him before starting for the University. After they had dis- 
cussed a variety of topics, Ned said: 

" I want to give you a word of advice in regard to your 
course of study in the University. If, as I think more than 
probable, you drop architecture in a year or so and return 
to languages, literature, and history, be cautious about giv- 
ing too much time to the study of dead languages. I believe 
that in the atmosphere of the institution which you are 
about to enter you will find less of that blind, unreason- 
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able devotion to the languages and literatures of Greece and 
Rome than in the great majority of small colleges. It's a 
shame and a disgrace to our civilization that a young man 
of to-day should be led on to spend the best part of his 
time and energy on a curriculum that might have been in 
some degree reasonable in the sixteenth century, but is so 
antiquated as to be ridiculous after the last three centuries 
of progress in science, literature, and general social and po- 
litical conditions. One is reminded of Macaulay's remark: 
* The fact seems to be, that the Greeks admired only 
tlxemselves, and that the Romans admired only themselves 
3-rid the Greeks.' From the average college curriculum one 
ight conclude that the Americans admired the Greeks and 
omans only, and themselves and their English and Ger- 
an forefathers not at. all. 

" Happily for the future, however, some of the new 
niversities are starting out on broader lines, shaping their 
curses to the needs of the times; and some of the older 
institutions are already taking the cue from their younger 
isters. And so I have advised you to go to one of these 
■- -^rger universities that represent the new spirit, rather than 
^ ^) a small, narrow college where a word whispered against 
^lie hoary menu of dead languages is rank intellectual 
5^ Teason. I saw a good deal of the German universities dur- 
^:ug my three years of knocking about in the Old World; 
nd it is German influence that is shaking up our American 
ollege curriculum-makers and pulling them out of their ruts. 
"Finally, one word about your historical reading, which 
^ think will gradually crowd to the front of ycur list of col- 
lege studies. Don't bother your head with the musty trash 
^iled up by the writers who tell nothing and know nothing 
Taut tales of battles and of intrigues of princes. Go to the 
men who tell you about the life of the people, the rise of 
social and political institutions, the progress of knowledge, 
the causes and effects that are of universal character and 
always and everywhere of timely value — guideboards that 
point out for all succeeding nations and generations the 
right way and the wrong way. And don't be afraid to read 
or hear a man merely because he is under the theological 
ban." 

Paul was not a little surprised at the force, even vehe- 
mence, with which Ned had delivered himself of this pro- 
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longed piece of advice, utterly different from anything which 
Paul had ever heard before, and unlike all that he had 
imagined about Ned Gardner; for he had not supposed 
Ned capable of discussing questions of higher education in 
this manner. And he wondered how and where Ned had 
got these ideas. He did not feel at liberty to ask then, so 
he merely, thanked Ned, and they turned to the considera- 
tion of other things. As Ned well knew, much of the 
advice he had given Paul was as yet too far above him \o 
be fully understood, but he hoped that it would linger i^ 
the young man's memory till needed. And it did. Paul 
was impressed, too, with the fact that there was a deal 
more energy and fire in Ned's nature than he had ever svis- 
pected, and that Ned's habitual quietness and moderati^^ 
of speech and manner must be due to the control of a stroif^t 
will over strong passions. 

But perhaps the thing that struck Paul most forcibly, at^\ 
therefore left the deepest impression on him, was Ne^ 
closing piece of advice, that he should give no heed to t1^ 
religious standing of an author or teacher. It carried P^^ 
back instantly to the awful rumors that had floated arouO* 
Sugar Hill when Ned taught the district school there, th^ 
he was an infidel and a disbeliever in religion generally 
Paul did not feel warranted in drawing a final conclusion 
against Ned because of his remark about the theological 
ban, but it set him to thinking as he had never thought be- 
fore; and all unconsciously to himself it proved to be a 
little lump of the leaven of liberalism that worked within 
him and started the leavening process. 

Advice, however, was not the only thing which Paul re- 
ceived from Ned on this occasion. Just before he went 
away Ned said to him: 

" You will doubtless find this first year the hardest for 
you in every way, mentally, physically, and financially. It 
will be well to remember this fact whenever you find your- 
self hard pressed and the four years ahead look long and 
tedious. When your funds run short I shall expect you to 
call on me for enough to take you through the year, to be 
repaid at your convenience." 

"I had not expected you to do anything of this sort for 
me, Ned," said Paul, deeply moved; " but I will accept your 
generous offer, and with more gratitude and relief than I 
can tell you." 



Part Second 



THE MAKING OF THE CHRISTIAN CREEDS 



" Truth for authority, not authority for truth." 

— LUCRETIA MOTT 

" Wherefore the natural measure whereby to judge our 
doings, is the sentence of reason. . . . For men to be tied 
and led by authority, . . . and though there be reason to 
the contrary, not to listen unto it, . . . this were brutish." 

— Hooker, Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 

" The question of the Canon is not settled. No prior 
age could decide it adequately. . . . The love of truth 
must be permanent, overriding dogmatic prejudices." 

— Davidson, Canon of the Bible 



CHAPTER 22 

TWO YOUNG MEN GO TO CHURCH 

Paul Granger and Stuart Craig were classmates and 
chums from the beginning of their university course. They 
met during their entrance examinations, and a half hour's 
talk resulted in their entering into that relationship which 
in a college man's life may mean untold good, or untold evil, 
or merely the constant irritation of enforced close contact 
with an uncongenial nature. Between Paul jind Stuart 
there sprang up a warm friendship, to the advantage as 
well as enjoyment of both. Stuart, like Paul, was com- 
pelled to practice strict economy. 

And so, through all the vicissitudes of freshmanic ver- 
dancy, sophomoric conceit, junioric complacency, and sen- 
ioric dignity, Paul and Stuart stuck together; although, 
except for the freshman period, neitherof them ever exhibited 
in any marked degree the characteristics popularly attached to 
the foureras of college life. They found, indeed, that in student 
life, as in most other phases of human existence, the romantic 
view of the outsider difiFers materially from the experimen- 
tal view of the insider. Their years in the University were 
for the most part a time of incessant toil, and often of har- 
rassing anxiety over the problem of procuring the neces- 
sary supply of bread and beans and beef; and yet years full 
of the delights that strew the pathway of knowledge patient- 
ly and zealously pursued, joys within reach even of the 
young man with an empty pocket and a not over plethoric 
stomach. They boarded themselves, alternating in the 
culinary labors a week at a time; the extent and variety of 
their cooking and the length of their bill of fare depending 
on the pressure of University duties and outside work, or 
on the condition of their purses. 

Stuart was a Bnptist,and about as firm in his faith and as at- 
tentive to his religious obligations as Paul. But while Paul was 
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devoted to linguistic, historic, and economic studies, Stuart's 
course ran to the natura.l sciences and mathematics. Paul 
was disputatious, quick-tempered, extreme, saying or doing 
a thing one minute and regretting it the next; Stuart, cool, 
quiet, moderate, never allowing the deep undercurrent of 
good feeling between him and Paul to be turned by any 
dyspeptic or choleric crabbedness on Paul's part. 

Outwardly as well as inwardly Paul's life at the Uni- 
versity began and ran on much as it had at the Acadtmy. 
During the first term he found little to do toward self-sup- 
port. His small stock of cash fell away rapidly. But, hav- 
ing all his time for study, he got a good start that made it 
the easier when the press of work did come. During the 
winter he found employment about the residence of one of 
the professors, taking care of his horse, running the furnace 
that heated his residence, keeping the walks ckar of snow, 
and the like. The pay was not large, but it was enough to 
cover the cost of his food. Spring brought other kinds of 
work, all that he could do. His draft on Ned for money the 
first year was not so heavy as Ned had expected, and he wrote 
to Paul to continue to draw on him till farther notice; which 
meant, as Paul joyously recognized, an unbroken four 
years' course for him. During the suir.mer vacation, not 
only the first but the succeeding ones, he returned to the 
hay field, not merely as a means of earning money, but for 
its physical benefits as well. The second, thiid, and fourth 
years past like the first, except that he gradually turned fn m 
manual labor to tutoring. In his third year he found his 
income large enough to warrant him in filing away his skil- 
let and stew-pan and joining a student boarding club — 
which bore the suggestive name of ** The Struggle for Ex- 
istence," commonly shortened to " The Struggle" — in which 
the average cost of meals for each man was a little more 
than two dollars per week. During this third year he paid 
his entire expenses from his current earnings. 

Early in the third year, too, Paul began to consider the 
question of his life vocation. He wrote to Ned about it; 
and the drift of Ned's suggestions, as well as his own inch- 
nation, finally decided him to enter the ranks of newspaper 
workers. He furthermore determined that as soon as possi- 
ble after graduation he would go West somewhere and 
settle down. 

As Dr. Gardner had predicted — and the sooner because 
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he had predicted it — Paul dropped his architectural studies 
very early in the course and turned to history and the 
various branches of economics and sociology. To these 
pursuits he devoted himself with the keenest zest, keeping 
in mind Ned's advice to follow the men who dealt with 
causes and effects and with the lessons to be drawn from 
the record of human actions. And he also heeded Ned's 
advice that he should not pass an author by simply because 
fe preachers denounced him. 

Paul's religious life during the first three years of his Uni- 
versity course was not greatly unlike that of the majority of 
^ke Christian young men of the student body. He did not 
join a church, but he was an active member of the student 
C^hristian Association. He believed himself a Christian in 
^act as well as in name, and he was so esteemed by his fel- 
iows. True, the modification of his extreme views which 
^ad begun during his academic course had gone steadily on; 
"kut still he held fast to the primary doctrines of the ortho- 
dox Christian creeds. He felt no anxiety over his change 
"^of feeling, because he believed that it was no more than was 
^o be expected as the result of the broadening influences of 
liis years of intellectual work and development and his 
widened horizon of thought; no more, indeed, as far as he 
could learn, than fell to the experience of many if not most 
broadly educated men, ministers as well as laymen. And 
he could not see how it could be otherwise with a man who 
kept his eyes open and gave any thought to what he read 
and heard. But in the spells of despondency that often 
seized upon him, as upon his father, he still found consola- 
tion and strength in prayer and the reading of the Bible. 

" Stuart, come go to the Unitarian church with me to- 
night," said Paul one Sunday afternoon in the fall of their 
fourth year, as they were returning from the meeting of 
the student Christian Association. " They've got a new 
minister there this year, and he is said to be well worth 
hearing. Besides, we haven't been to a service at the Uni- 
tarian church since last spring." 

** I had intended not to go out tonight," replied Craig; 
" but if you are pretty sure we'll get something good, I'll 

go-" 

*' Well, I can't guarantee satisfaction, of course," answered 
Granger. " There's no doubt, though, that this new man 
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has a good deal to tell worth listening to. Whether he will 
tell any of it to-night I do not know. He is a ripe scliol^-^ 
and a recognized authority on church history. I mean t:^ 
see and hear him, and you had better come along." 

" All right," said Craig; ** I'll go." 

Thus it happened that so small an incident as chance at^' 
tendance upon a certain Unitarian church service started 
two young men upon a line of inquiry that led to profoun<:i 
and far-reaching results. 

It was a small audience that the two young men founci 
assembled. The new minister, Dr. Harlow, was a splendic^ 
type of vigorous old age ; sturdy, but little bent with hi^ 
three score years and ten, evidently in possession of mentaS- 
powers. of full strength; a face clean-shaven, mobile feat- — 
ures, an expression of good humor and kindly feeling, eye 
still bright, the massive head but partially concealed by th 
long, thin white hair, the whole demeanor of the man 
mingling of venerable dignity and childlike simplicity; in^-- 
short, mentally and physically one of the best specimens o 
the best New England stock. 

** He looks like ideal old age done in marble," whispere 
Granger to Craig, as the minister stepped to the front o 
the platform, his hands clasped in front of him, and began--- 
to speak. 

" It is my purpose," said Dr. Harlow, in low but clear,^^ 
well modulated, conversational tones, " to deliver a course== 

of Sunday evening lectures, or more properly informal 

talks, during this winter, upon the history of the Christian^ 
religion and the Christian church. My plan will be to 
give, first, a somewhat brief but connected narrative of the 
chief events in the history of the Christian church from the 
time of Jesus to the present day; next, a historical sketch, 
of some of the leading Christian doctrines, as well as of the 
chief heresies that have disturbed the Church at different 
times; and finally, a brief statement of what I believe to be 
the facts, as far as we know them, about the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus and his immediate followers. 

** By way of introduction, I shall to-night allude to the 
great antiquity and wide distribution of many beliefs that 
became, and remain to this day, prominent doctrines of the 
Christian system of faith; and to the character of the age 
in which Jesus appeared and of the people among whom he 
lived, especially with reference to their religious opinions 
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: I and their attitude toward alleged miracles and other 
^'^ supernatural manifestations. This introductory view is 
important, in order that we may be prepared to measure the 
abiiity of the contemporaries of Jesus, especially his per- 
sonal followers, to pass true judgment upon such alleged 
supernatural events, and the value which we may reason- 
ably give to their testimony. 

**But first let me say that we are to remember, to-night 
and on all succeeding nights, that what we seek is the facts 
and the truth, without purpose cither to defend or to over- 
throw any dogma. To this end we must clear our minds as 
^ar as possible of all preconceived ideas and prejudices 
^ased on authority and formed without knowledge of the 
rocts, and thus bring ourselves into the right frame of mind 
to receive and assimilate any and all truth, wherever we may 
find it and whithersoever it may lead us." 

Many of the leading doctrines of Christianity relating to 
J^sus, said the speaker in substance, such as those regard- 
ing his alleged divine < origin and nature, his miraculous 
Conception, signs and wonders at his birth, his alleged mir- 
aculous power, his religious mission, supernatural manifest- 
ations at his death, and his bodily resurrection, were all of 
^oary antiquity, and of almost universal belief in many 
parts of the world, when Jesus appeared; and, historically 
Considered, Jesus is but one of many persons to whom such 
divine nature, powers, and mission have been attributed. 
Some of these divinely gifted persons were founders of re- 
ligions, others were statesmen, philosophers, or soldiers. 

For example, Chrishna, born probably about eleven and 
a half centuries before Jesus, was, so goes the narrative, the 
eighth incarnation of the Hindu god Vishnu. The parallel 
between the account of the infancy of Chrishna as given in 
the sacred books of India, and that of Jesus the Christ 
(that is, Jesus "the anointed "), as given in the new Testa- 
ment, is striking. Chrishna was God incarnate, by a mir- 
aculous conception; he was born in a dungeon, the walls 
of which Were miraculously illuminated at the time of his 
birth; a chorus of angels sang at his birth; he was of royal 
descent; was cradled among shepherds; was carried away 
by night and concealed to escape the ruler of the country, 
who in order to insure the death of the infant deity had 
decreed a general slaughter of babes throughout the land; he 
performed miracles in boyhood, including healing a leper, 
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raising from the dead, and striking dead the persons who 
offended him; he learned all the sciences in one day and 
riight; and so on. That the account of the infancy of 
Chrishna was written long before the time of Jesus admits 
of no reasonable doubt; and an ancient tradition of the 
Christian church represents that the Christian Apostle 
Thomas went as a missionary to the far East, including In- 
dia, and afterward returned. Did he bring back these 
miraculous accounts of Chrishna, and were they later en- 
grafted upon the accounts of the life of Jesus? 

Other parts of the narrative of the infancy of Jesus, con- 
tinued Dr. Harlow, find a close parallel in the Persian 
scriptures and the life of Zoroaster, who was also born ot 
a miraculous conception. The Mexican savior, Quexal- 
cote, a Chinese savior, Xaca, the first Chinese monarch, . 
Ya, and other divine personages were all miraculously con-^ 
ceived; as were also, according to the traditions, Plato, 
Apollonius, Augustus Caesar, and numerous other mortals. 

The appellation " Son of God " was common both before : 
and at the time of Jesus. St. Basil, who wrote nearly four 
centuries after Christ, says, " Every uncommonly good man 
was called the Son of God." 

Resurrection from the dead was also not rare. Mithras, 
the "mediator" of Persia, rose after three days; soQuexal-! 
cote of Mexico, Osiris of Egypt, and others. Chrishna after 
his resurrection appeared to his disciples and then ascended 
to Brahma in heaven. The doctrine of the atonement also 
is nearly or quite universal among religions; and the doc-^ 
trine of the trinity is found in many. In the Hindu religion' 
the trinity consisted of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. The, 
doctrine is found in the ancient religions of Mexico, 
of the Goths and Celts, and of the Egyptians. The 
doctrines of original sin, the fall of man, eternal punish- 
ment, baptism, and others are found in many ancient re- 
ligions. 

Turning to another topic of his introduction, Dr. Harlow 
said that the time in which Jesus lived was an age of 
miracles. Seers and miracle-workers were not rare, and 
were generally believed in by the masses of the people, both 
the Jews and all others. In some cases the superhuman 
powers were attributed to gods, in other cases to devils; for 
the unseen world was peopled, in the popular mind, by 
legions of demons as well as multitudes of good spirits. The 
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s of Jesus are represented as believing in the miracu- 
sds attributed to sorcerers. One of these workers 
nagic, supposed to have been the celebrated Simon 
who was worshiped in Samaria and elsewhere as 
:ed-for Christ, is thus described in the eiglith chapter 

• 

there was a certain man, called Simon, which beforetime 

ne city used sorcery, and bewitched the people of Samaria, 

jt that himself was some great one: 

/hom they all gave heed, from the least to the greatest, 

This man is the great power of God. 

to him they had regard, because that of long time he had 

:d them with sorceries." 

erve," said Dr. Harlow, " that it is here stated as a 
t Simon * bewitched the people.' Among the ques- 
at might be asked in this connection are. Did Simon 

work miracles? if so, was it by the power of God 
latan? if by the power of Satan, then the people 
y could not tell the works of Satan from those of 

Simon was an impostor, it appears that not only 
[)le at large but the Apostles of Jesus were imposed 
;n any view, the testimony of such people regarding 
J is discredited. 

in, in the sixteenth chapter of Acts there is men- 
a certain damsel possessed with a spirit of divina- 
10 * brought her masters much gain by soothsaying *; 
3 related that — ^ 

1, being grieved, turned and said to the spirit, I command 
the name of Jesus Christ to come out of her. And he 
: the same hour.* 

in, among the * works of the flesh ' enumerated by 
the fifth chapter of the epistle to the Galatians — 
g that Paul wrote the epistle — is * witchcraft,' which 
lentioned elsewhere in the New Testament in a way 
^es no doubt about the general belief among the 
iristians in that form of superhuman power, 
cover, even Jesus is represented, in the twenty- 
hapter of Matthew, as saying: 

there shall arise false Christs, and false prophets, and 
w great signs and wonders.* 

one of these alleged miracle- workers," continued 

low, " I wish to invite your attention more closely; 

he claimed for himself power to override the laws 
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of nature, but such was the popular belief in regard to him, 
if not in his own time, a century or two later. 

" Apollonius of Tyana, so called, was a native of Tyana, 
a city of Cappadocia, located about four hundred miles 
north of Jerusalem, and fifty or sixty miles north of Tarsus, 
the home of the Apostle Paul. Apollonius was born proba- 
bly in the year 2 b. c, two years after the commonly ac- 
cepted date of the birth of Jesus, and lived about a hundred 
years. His biography, written about 200 a. d., relates that 
before his birth an Egyptian god appeared to his mother, 
and to her inquiry as to whom she would bring forth the 
god replied, * Thou shalt bring forth me.' At the birth of 
Apollonius, which occurred in a meadow, a flock of swans 
surrounded his mother and sang; while at the instant of 
birth a thunderbolt appeared in the sky, but instead of fall- 
ing to the earth it rose aloft and disappeared. The people,, 
so says the biographer, called Apollonius the son of Jupiter, 
but he denied such origin. In youth he was a prodigy of 
beauty and learning. He resolved not to marry. He 
journeyed about, everywhere reforming religions. He 
maintained absolute silence for a period of five years. He 
traveled to India and Babylon. From the Arabians he 
learned the language of animals. He interpreted dreams 
and visions. He went to Ephesus and produced a plague 
there, the disease breaking out after he had gone to 
Smyrna. He transported himself instantly back to Ephesus 
and put an end to the plague by having the people stone a 
demon, which took various forms. He cast out demons. 
He restored to life a young woman apparently dead. In 
Egypt he recognized in a tame lion the soul of a former 
king of that country. 

" Apollonius, the narrative goes on, was brought before 
the Emperor Domitian and charged with being an en- 
chanter. In the course of his examination before the Em- 
peror, he stated that he ate nothing but fruits of the earth 
and wore garments made from products of the earth only, 
because thereby he caused * no injury to pitiable animals.' 
To the question why men called him a god he answered, 
* because every man who is good is entitled to that appella- 
tion.' Domitian acquitted him, but expressed a determina- 
tion to detain him for a time in order to hear him farther, 
whereupon Apollonius vanished from the tribunal. Two 
early writers, one of them unfriendly to Apollonius, relate 
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that at the moment Domitian was assassinated Apollonius, 
though far away, informed the people about him that the ty- 
rant was slain. There are various accounts of his death; one, 
that he disappeared in a temple at Lindus; another, that the 
gates of a temple at Crete opened for him and, after he had 
f entered, closed behind him without the hand of man, 
^hereupon the temple resounded with the songs of virgin 
voices, * Leave earth; come to heaven; come, come ! * Af- 
^er his death he appeared to a young man at Tyana who 
^ad questioned the immortality of the soul, and conversed 
^ith him on the subject. 

**Such in outline is the biography of Apollonius, as writ- 
^^n by Philostratus about the year 210. For several centu- 
''ies after his death Apollonius was worshiped as a god in 
^any parts of the world. Without doubt he was a very re- 
markable man, wise, philanthropic, good. Whether the ac- 
counts of his miracles date from the time of his life, or, 
v-hat is more likely, were invented during the century fol- 
owing his death, is uncertain and immaterial. The stories 
krere accepted implicitly by Christians as well as pagans, 
he Christians attributing the alleged miracles to sorcery, 
rillemont, the great French Catholic historian of the seven- 
eenth century, thought Apollonius was in league with 
Satan. Fortunately we are not left without material for 
orming an independent judgment in regard to Apollonius. 
Some of his epistles have come down to us, addressed to 
societies, philosophers, and monarchs. Let me read you a 
Tew passages that will give you a better idea of him: 

•• ' The truth is not concealed from us, how beautiful it is to have 
all the earth for one's country, and all men for brothers and 
friends; . . . and that wheresoever any one may be, or in 
whatever manner born, whether barbarian ^r Greek, he is still 
St man.' 

" Here you have the doctrine of the universal brother- 
liood of man. 
"Again: 

" ' There is no death. . . . Nothing really is originated, and 
nothing ever perishes, but only now comes into sight and now 
vanishes; . . . but is always the same, differing. only in motion 
and condition. . . . No thing is ever created, or destroyed.* 

" Here we have the doctrine of the indestructibility of 
matter. 
" Again, Apollonius speaks of * the Eternal God, who be- 
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comes all, in all, and through all, and who, if he were to 
clothe himself in names and forms, would suffer loss and 
damage in his own nature.' Writing to a brother who had 
lost his wife, Apollonius said : 

" * It is destined that whatever has reached perfection must pass 
away. Let not, therefore, the loss of your wife in the ripeness 01 
age shock you, and do not, because something is called deaths 
deem life better than it, since life is held inferior by every wis^ 
person. If there had been anything to be reprehended in you 1^ 
wife, you might reasonably be cast down. But slie was. . . * 
everything to be desired. . . .For tears I have not been able i(W 
write more, and more than this I have not thought necessary.' 

" Finally, in proof of the profound respect in which Apol- 
lonius was held by the most intelligent, learned, and power- 
ful persons of his time, hear the remarkable tribute of the 
Emperor Titus, to whom, after his accession, the philos- 
opher wrote, counseling moderation. Titus replied : 

* " In my own name and in that of my country, I give you thanks, 
and will be mindful of those things. I have indeed taken Jeru- 
salem, but you have captured me.* _^ 

" The later pagan Emperors are said to have worshiped 
Jesus, Abraham, and Apollonius as holy men, as the Em- 
perors themselves were worshiped after their death by 
succeeding generations. Tyana, as the birthplace of Apol- 
lonius, was held sacred and exempted from the jurisdiction 
of the Roman governors. A contemporary of Apollonius 
said of him, * We have a god living among us.' Another 
writer, nearly four hundred years after the death of Apol- 
lonius, said of him, * In truth, I am not sure that there is to 
be found in all past ages another philosopher whose life 
equals this man's; certainly hot in this age.' 

" And the man about whom all this was said, lived at 
the same time with Jesus. 

t " I think I have said enough to remind, or convince, you 
that in the early centuries of Christianity there were other 
names besides that of Jesus which were held not merely in 
great respect but in religious veneration. Jesus and the 
religion which, after his death, was founded upon his life 
and teachings, largely throus;h the efforts of the Apostle 
Paul, had not, in the centuries immediately following the 
time of Jesus* and Apollonius, gained such ascendency 
throughout the Roman world as in after time. Moreover, the 
alleged presence of divinity in humanity was not in that 
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^^ age looked upon with such doubt and suspicion of impos- 
^iic-|' ture as in this time of scientific inquiry, when men are 
quick and persistent to apply the injunction attributed 
to Paul: * Prove all things; hold fast that which is good/ " 
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CHAPTER 23 

TRYING TO SQUARE THE CIRCLE 

** Well, what do you think of it? '* inquired Craig, when 
ie and Granger had reached the open air. 

** To me it comes like a revelation." replied Granger, in a 

IpxiQ so full of feeling that Craig turned to look at him. 

.Jt has been years since I last gave much thought to Chris- 

^lan evidences," Granger went on, " nor have I ever before 

'^Ga.id these matters presented as they were to-night. I sup- 

Po^ed I had these questions all settled. But I am going to 

''^^ r what Dr._Harlow has to say further about this thing." 

^Xhe two young men walked some distance in silence. 
, ** I can't understand it," said Granger at length, as if 
"^i'tiking aloud. 

** Can't understand what?" inquired Craig. 

**Why, how it is that the Roman world, especially the 

**^t:elHgent, learned, cultured part of it, both in the time 

^^ Christ and afterwards, should ignore or despise Christ 

^'^d his teaching, and at the same time pay such honor to 

^ man like Apollonius. There's an inconsistency in such 

^5:ition utterly inexplicable, it seems to me, from the Chris- 

■ian standpoint." 

Eac'h Sunday evening thereafter found Granger and Craig 
^mong the small audience at the lectures of Dr. Harlow. 
A few other University students attended more or less 
i-egularly. Granger and Craig usually discussed the lectures 
on their way home, and sometimes their talk was prolonged 
to a late hour. On one of these occasions, toward the end 
of February, the two young men had returned to their 
room, and without lighting the lamp stood warming their 
toes on the steam pipes and looking out into the moonlit 
stillness of the icy winter night. Finally Craig turned sud- 
denly to Granger, and in a tone and manner quite unusual 
to him burst forth: 
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" Granger, I've about made up my mind to drop these 
Sunday evening lectures." 

" You don't mean it, Stuart? " queried Granger in sur 
prise. " Your interest in them is nearly if not quite ai 
great as mine. You surely don't grudge yourself the timi 
to attend a lecture once a week, on Sunday evening, upoi 
such a subject and with such a speaker! " 

" O, it isn't lack of time or lack of interest," responde( 
Craig. " On the contrary, it is precisely because I am get 
ting altogether too deeply interested in the lectures, 
find myself growing more and more unsettled religiouslj 
I can't see where it is going to end, or what I am going I 
get in place of the convictions I have held. I am afrai< 
that if I go on hearing Dr. Harlow's talks, and thinking o 
this subject and discussing it with you as we have been do 
ing, I shall wind up without any clearly defined religiou 
beliefs at all; and the thought of such an outcome is re 
pugnant, almost unbearable, to me." 

After a slight pause Granger replied: 

** I think I understand your state of mind, Stuart, becaus 
up to a certain point it is my own as- well. We botl 
began attending these lectures with the sole aim to get a 
the truth, if there were any truth that we hadn't alread] 
got at through our orthodox rearing. Like you, I hav( 
found my orthodox views, which I deemed impregnable 
gradually shaken, until now — " 

Granger stopped. 

** Go on," said Craig. 

" I don't know whether I ought to go on or not,' 
answered Granger, doubtfully. **I don't know whether '. 
ought to try to influence you in this matter. And indeec 
what I say I say not for the purpose of leading you agains 
your judgment ; but if you are sure you want me to, I wil 
tell you how it all looks to me." 
J This time it was Craig^ who paused, as though deciding s 
' momentous question. 

" Yes, Paul," he finally said, " I want you to speak, 
You have given more thought to this question than I, an<] 
you are better prepared by mental bent and training tc 
deal with it. Besides, I should be ashamed to confess that 
after our years of friendship the time has come when I dare 
not listen to you, whatever the phase of life or thought 
under consideration." 
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"Good, Stuart," answered Granger, with much feeling. 
" Unless you can go on with me in this inquiry, our friend- 
ship can never be in the future what it has been in the 
past ; for we are bound to drift apart. Now, I don't see 
why a man should be afraid of truth and facts, or afraid of 
his own reason, his own brains, whether God-given or how- 
soever he came by ihem. What you and 1 are after is 
truth. I believe we have had an honest, truthful presenta- 
tion of the subject by Dr. Harlow, as far as he has gone and 
in the parts of the field which he has covered. I am frank 
to say that I like his Sunday morning sermons better than 
those of any orthodox preacher I ever heard. And you 
know how careful he always, seems in his lectures to avoid 
dogmatizing and to qualify every assertion where he thinks 
the testimony is not ample in support of it. One can 
hardly fail to be convinced that Dr. Harlow means to be, 
and knows how to be, and is, candid, fair, and just. But 
that is not all. We are not limited to his assertion for 
proof; and I have been steadily following him up and con- 
sulting the authorities to which he refers, with a view to 
satisfying myself independently as to the correctness of his 
position. And for myself, I have determined that if the 
truth is different from what I have heretofore believed, I 
will accepf it with all its consequences, whithersoever it 
may lead and whatever idols it may shatter." 

"But what are we to get in place of our past belief?" 
asked Craig. 

" Truth, truth, truth ! Is it nothing to get truth in place 
of falsehood? " 

" But what truth? " 

" What truth? Is it not half the truth to disprove the 
error? And if what we have believed is false, shall we go 
on hugging a lie to our bosoms until we are sure we can 
find something else seemingly as tangible to replace it? 
Isn't our first duty to reject untruth wherever and whenever 
we see it? Gregory somebody thought he had squared the 
circle, and his solution of the great problem was apparently 
correct. But along came Descartes after awhile and 
pricked the bubble. Now, are we to refuse to accept Des- 
cartes's demonstration of the falsity of Gregory's formula, 
because Descartes himself couldn't square the circle? Sup- 
pose the circle cant be squared! " 
. After a long pause Craig replied: 
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**Yes, Isee the resistless force of that reasoning. But 
it's like tearing out our very vitals to wrest away these life- 
long beliefs." 

** Well, how about the belief in Santa Claus, fairies, 
witches, demons, ghosts, and other superhuman beings that 
peopled your childish fancy? Are they not all gone, and 
your vitals still intact? " 

Craig looked a little shocked at this reply, and responded: 

" It seems profane, sacrilegious, Paul, to compare the 
question of the divinity of Jesus Christ with the mythical 
Santa Claus." 

** You are starting at the wrong end of the chain, Stuart. 
Suppose you inquire first whether it is true that the one is 
a myth as well as the other; and then, whether truth can 
ever be profane or sacrilegious; for if it can, then untruth 
must be religious, holy. You see what sort of a tangle you 
get into when you adopt that line of reasoning. The trouble 
is, Stuart, we have been taught all our liv€s to think not 
only that our religion is true but that it is beyond the scope 
of human reason and is not to be measured by the standards 
of human truth and justice. I am glad to say that I have 
at last reached a state of mental freedom where I believe 
it right and proper to seek the truth and then square my 
religion by that." 

** You are right, Paul," exclaimed Craig. " It needs no 
reflection to convince me. It's the only reasonable and 
manly view to take of it, 

" Of course," answered Granger; " if would be cowardly 
to think otherwise. You have never yet hung back, I am 
sure, from any inquiry lest the result should upset a pre- 
conceived notion, and I hardly thought you would begin 



now." 



" But I wish you would give me an outline," said Craig, 
" of the course of thought along which the lectures and your 
own reading have led you. I believe it might help me into 
a more settled and satisfactory state of mind." 

"I don't think I can do that just yet," answered Granger 
after a moment's thought. " The matter has not taken 
definite enough shape in my own mind. But if you will 
wait a week or two I shall be glad to discuss it more fully 
with you. The fact is, Stuart, I have given a good deal 
more time and thought to this study all winter than to my 
Uiiiversity work, and I believe with farther-reaching and 
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more important results than I have gained from any other 
line of study that I have taken up during the whole four 
years. You know ** — with a smile — " I was * cut out * for a 
preacher. The strongest influences around me in childhood 
were such as to awaken and foster in me an uncommon de- 
gree of religious feeling and interest in religious things; and 
those influences are now bearing fruit — though not exactly 
the sort of fruit intended." 



CHAPTER 24 

. ONE OF THE WORLD's NUMEROUS CRUCIFIED SAVIORS 

One, two, three weeks went by, and still Granger did 
not announce himself ready to fulfil his promise. But on 
the fourth Sunday afternoon he and Craig resumed their 
joint consideration of the great theme that engaged their 
thoughts. 

" It is useless," said Granger, " for us to go over the 
ground again as we have heard it treated in Dr. Harlow's 
lectures. What you want, as I understood it, is rather that 
I shall tell you something about what I have found in 
reading, and especially the shape the whole matter has 
taken in my own mind. That's the sort of an account I 
should have to give you anyhow, because I have gone into 
the subject from a purely personal standpoint, solely for 
my own information and satisfaction, without feeling bound 
to make a complete and exhaustive examination; and yet I 
have been careful to go far enough to be absolutely certain 
that I had got at the essential facts and reached the only 
reasonable conclusion. 

'* Almost at the outset I decided that the things I needed 
to settle were, (i) the character and teaching of Jesus, (2) 
the credibility of the four Gospels of the New Testament, 
and (3) the origin of the church creeds. It would be too 
tedious and complex for us to attempt to go over all the 
points in debate regarding the authenticity and credibility 
of the Gospel accounts of Jesus's life and teaching. In 
my own inquiry I have studiously avoided the vast mass of 
minor discussion and confusing details, and stuck closely 
to a few leading points that appear to be vital and at the 
same time comparatively easy to grasp and determine. I 
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have really been surprised to find how easy it is, when one 
you are in the right frame of mind, to get at the gist of th 
case for and against the claims of Christianity to divine: 
origin, resting as those claims do upon the New Testament;: 
Scriptures. It is simply a question of the reliability of the 
four Gospels. 

"It is a matter for profound regret that, unlike most 
great founders of religions, Jesus, as far as is known, put 
nothing in writing; doubtless for the reason that he could 
not write. Moreover, we have nothing recorded verbatim 
at the time he said it, nothing written out in substance 
either at the time he said it or immediately afterwards, much 
less anything submitted to him for revision or approval. 
Archdeacon Farrar says that Jesus * had no human learning,* 
and that * his followers were unlearned and ignorant men/ 
Now, it is clear that * had no human learning ' is simply a 
theological euphemism for * couldn't read or write.' " 

" But what difference does that make if the Gospel 
writers were inspired.? " inquired Craig. 

" True enough; we will come to that later. Unless the 
four Gospels of the New Testament are reliable, there ap- 
pears to be no record from which we can learn with certainty 
or exactness what Jesus did teach, either as to his own 
nature and mission, or as to the manner of life men should 
lead. It is the four Gospels or nothing; and the value of 
these Gospels depends on the truth of the twofold orthodox 
declaration: first, that the so-called Gospels of Matthew 
and John were written by two of the traditional twelve 
Apostles of Jesus> and the so-called Gospels of Mark and 
Luke by companions of some of the twelve Apostles; and 
secondly, that these Gospel writers were divinely inspired 
to record truth and truth only. The vital question, then, 
is, What is the ground for this assertion as to the author- 
ship and inspiration of the four Gospels? It must be either 
external or internal evidence, either the testimony of men 
or the character of the writings themselves. And first for 
the testimony of men. 

" I was more astonished than I can tell you to learn that 
the authentic history of the four Gospels as they have come 
down to us, even with all the variations of reading in the 
different copies, does not begin till about two hundred years 
after Christ. If the Gospels existed earlier than that, we 
have no trustworthy evidence of the fact, no decisive state- 
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thti ™^^^s to that ejBFect in the writings of the first century. It 
i:j, I is not unlikely that it was even well on towards the close of 
^Q I the second century before these particular Gospels were 
ihtg written. Indeed, it seems to be absolutely impossible to 
trace them back to the first century. I say impossible, be- 
cause it has never yet been done, notwithstanding the most 
strenuous efforts to accomplish it; and it is fair to presume 
that, if possible, it would have been done before now/* 

"How can you speak so positively about it?" asked 
Craig. " Have you been over all the ground yourself? " 

"No, of course not," answered Granger. ** I don't mean 

^o say that I have searched all the writings of all the 

^^riters, secular and religious, from the time of Jesus to the 

^^te when the history of the four Gospels becomes in some 

J^^asure reliable. But I have got at enough of those writ- 

^^ gs to satisfy any reasonably mind in search of the truth. 

"^^Tid as to the rest of the early accounts, when I take 

^^cond-hand testimony and opinion, both for and against 

^l^e value of the Gospels, and when I decide for myself 

^^^^hat weight I will give to that testimony, I am simply do- 

^g, mind you, what the great mass of men, ministers as 

ell as laymen, must do ; because few men have the natural 

ent of mind, or get the requisite preparation in the study 

f languages, history, and the value of evidence, or can get 

"^^ccess to the original documents necessary to enable them 

"^o form a reliable independent opinion ; and still fewer ap- 

^^roach the study from the standpoint of unbiased search 

truth. Obviously, the man who firmly believes the 

hristian dogmas as to Jesus and the Gospels, and not 

^^lerely expects to go on so believing all his life but is 

determined to do so, is, to say the least, quite as unfitted 

'mentally to sift and weigh the evidence for and against the 

Christian creeds as is the strongest opponent of those 

creeds. 

" Moreover, critical study and fair judgment are made 
very difficult, especially for a devout believer, from the 
fact that the authorities in the early ages are almost all on 
the side of Christianity, and the writers must therefore be 
taken with allowance. They are often vitally interested in 
the events they describe, perhaps with their own reputa- 
tions at stake ; or at any rate they are devout believers, 
looking at everything from the Christian standpoint and 
bent on vindicating their religion. Many important writ- 
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ings of the early centuries against Christianity are known ^° 
us merely through fragments quoted by Christian write^^ 
for the purpose of refuting them. A peculiarity of the^^ 
early anti-Christian writings is the extreme destructibili*^J 
and perishability that characterized them in the ages wh^^ 
the Christian church was supreme. 

**I can't take you over all the ground that I have bec^ 
over in regard to the credibility of the Gospels. All I wi 1 ^ 
say is, that after looking into suclv of the earlier and lat^^ 
writers as I could get access to, both for and against, th ^ 
question of the authorship and date of all or any of th^ 
four Gospels seems to me to be not merely unanswered bu *^ 
absolutely impossible to answer; while the weight of trust-' 
worthy critical opinion is heavily and increasingly againsC: 
the orthodox view, both as to authorship and as to date. 

** Let me quote you just one authority, the Rev. Samuel 
Davidson, D.D., LL.D., whose rank as a scholar and critics 
is sufficiently attested by his selection to write the article on 
the * Canon of the Bible,* for the ninth edition of the Ency- . 
clopedia Britannica. He concludes that no one of the 
Gospels in its present form was written before the year-, 
loo A.D., and the so-called Gospel of John not before _ 
* about 150 A.D.* And of this alleged Gospel of John, Dr. - 
Davidson farther says : 

" ' Its existence, before 140 A. D., is incapable of either decisive 
or probable showing. . . . The Johannine authorship has receded 
before the tide of modern criticism ; and though the tide is arbi- 
trary at times, it is here irresistible. . . . It is plain that the author 
meant his work to be taken for the apostle's. ... It was a com- 
mon practice to put forth a work under the cover of a well-known 
name, to procure its readier acceptance.* 

** And yet this spurious Gospel, with the name of an Apostle 
forged as its author in order * to procure its readier accept- 
ance/ passes current among Christians as the inspired word 
of God, and is the only ground and authority for some of 
the vital dogmas of the creeds! " 

"But," inquired Craig, "is it not held that the Scriptures 
carry internal evidence of their authenticity, or at least of 
their authority as the word of God? '* 

" Yes; but we must first ask another question — what are 
the Scriptures? If God inspired the writers of the four 
Gospels to write truth and truth only, why did he not pro- 
vide for the preservation and transmission of the original 
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^rit I ^^uments, or at any rate insure that one or more exact 

(k J 3D<i undoubted copies be accessible to his people at all 

'6 ' f ^^^^^^ Why did he leave us to grope blindly in a bewilder- 

wvl '"S maze of unmistakable contradictions? — unless, indeed, 

J he meant us to depend upon the sifting and discriminating 

KM power of such minds as that of Renan, who can feel the 

^1 Christ-words vibrate! But let me read you what Renan 

I "I says in the introduction to his * Life of Jesus *: 

•"Matthew evidently merits especial confidence in respect of the 

discourses [of Jesus]; ... A kind of splendor at once mild and 

terrible, a divine force, if I may so speak, underlines these words, 

cJetaches them from the context, and to the critic renders them 

^a.sily distinguishable. . . . The very words of Jesus, so to speak, 

'"^veal themselves: as soon as we touch them in this chaos of tra- 

J^it^ions of unequal authority, we feel them vibrate.' 

"Now, when an unorthodox, theistic 'critic* of the ability 

^*^d scholarship of Renan can take such a position as that,' 

^*id can write an alleged life of Jesus based upon such a 

* ^-ncy, truly we should deal gently with the orthodox 'critic's* 

^^liance upon 'internal evidence.* 

"But seriously, why have we no copy of the Gospels of 

^rlier date than three or four hundred years after Christ, 

but one or two as early as that? Why do the half-dozen 

Idest copies that have come down to us differ in so many 

lid such important particulars that * textual criticism * and 

iie comparison of these various and varying copies, with a 

iew to establishing which, if any, is correct, has come to 

e regarded as a most difficult and yet absolutely necessary 

ranch of theological study — so difficult and perplexing that 

'^he most able and learned of orthodox scholars often differ 

"Xvidely as to which, if any, of the various readings is the 

^Driginal, inspired one? And why do the four * inspired ' 

^[Jospel writers disagree so widely in their accounts of the 

^ame incident? We should expect disagreements among 

"^nerely human writers, but surely not among inspired ones. 

Moreover, were all, or any, of these four Gospels originally 

"written in the Jewish tongue, the language of Jesus, of his 

disciples, and of the 'chosen people of God *? If not, why 

not? 

" Until these questions are answered, and until we know 
which narrative, if any, is the original, inspired one, I don*t 
see how we can even consider the question of internal 
evidence. And besides, Stuart, you know that all this talk 
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about * internal evidence ' is simply begging the question, 
assuming the very thing we can't prove." 

" But were there not gospels written in the time of Jesus 
or a little later? " asked Craig. 

"There were doubtless several gospels, or sketches of 
Jesus's life and teachings, written during the first century, 
perhaps one or more within a few years after his death. "We 
should naturally expect that distant churches would ask 
and receive from his immediate followers some brief state- 
ment of his teachings, written from recollection. Such 
gospels are referred to by later writers and passages quoted, 
but none of these earliest narratives l;iave come down to us. 
And n.ow we are getting at the vital point in regard to the 
value of the New Testament Gospels. By the end of the 
second century there had been numerous gospels written, 
and many of them had already been lost. Among the gos- 
pels that had been afloat, by the way, was a so-called 
* Gospel of Peter,* which was condemned as heretical by 
writers of the fourth and fifth centuries, and was suppressed 
by the bishops of some of the churches. A significant fact 
in regard to this particular gospel is the statement of 
Theodoret, the great Christian historian and bishop, about 
the year 430 that *The Nazarenes are Jews who venerate 
Christ as a just man merely, and it is said they use the 
gospel according to Peter.' It seems to me very suggestive 
that a sect of Christ's countrymen, using a gospel according 
to Peter, should still be venerating- — not worshiping — * Jesus 
of Nazareth * as *a just man merely,' four or five hundred 
years after his death. 

"I said that we were now coming to the vital point about 
the New Testament Gospels. Until I began this line of 
inquiry I had always, as I presume you had, looked on the 
New Testament as having been gradually built up during 
the lifetime of the Apostles, the so-called Revelation of John 
completing the inspired book to which nothing was to be 
added and from which nothing was to be taken away. We 
find the fact to be that the four Gospels were not estab- 
lished in their preeminence over other gospels till about 
two hundred years after Christ, and then only through the 
efforts of a few church fathers, chiefly Irenaeus, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Tertullian. Now hear what Dr. Davidson 
has to say about the fitness of these men and ^heir methods 
of determining * inspired' Scripture: 
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"* The infancy of the canon was cradled in an uncritical age. and 
rocked with traditional ease. Conscientious care was not directed 
bin the first to the well-authenticated testimony of eye wit- 
nesses. Of the three fathers who contributed most to its early 
growth, Irenaeus was credulous and blundering ; Tertullian, pas- 
sionate and one-sided ; and Clement of Alexandria, imbued with 
the treasures of Greek wisdom, was mainly occupied with eccles- 
iastical ethics. Ireiiaeus argues that the Gospels should be four 
in number, neither more nor less, because there are four universal 
winds, and four quarters of the world. . . . Clement contradicts 
himself. . , . The three fathers of whom we are speaking had 
neither the ability nor the inclination to examine the genesis of 
documents surrounded with an apostolic halo. No analysis of 
their authenticity and genuineness was seriously attempted. . . . 
The ends which the fathers in question had in view, their polemic 
motives, their uncritical, inconsistent assertions, their want of sure 
data, detract from their testimony. Their decisions were much 
more the result of pious feeling, biased by the theological specula- 
tions of the times, than the conclusions of a sound judgment.' 

"Tertullian, 'the first of the Latin Fathers,' opposed the 
admission of heretics to any discussion of the Scriptures, 
declaring that they had no title at all to the privilege; and 
he * is said to be the first who distinctly enjoins to abstain 
from secular work on Sunday.' Now hear his fiendish exul- 
tation over the anticipated agonies of the damned: 

" * You are fond of spectacles : expect the greatest of all specta- 
cles, the last and eternal judgment of the universe. How shall I 
admire, how laugh, how rejoice, how exult, when I behold so 
many proud monarchs, so many fancied gods, groaning in the low- 
est abyss of darkness ; so many magistrates, who persecuted the 
name of the Lord, liquefying in fiercer fires than they ever kindled 
against the Christians; so many sage philosophers blushing in red- 
hot flames with their deluded scholars ; so many celebrated 
poets ' — afid so on. 

" By the way, Tertullian's glowing anticipation of heavenly 
delight in gloating over the tortures and an'guish of the 
damned reminds me of an * exhortation * that I heard a 
queer, illiterate fellow named Higley Doom deliver at a 
Methodist revival when I was a boy. Tertullian and Doom 
are practically at one in their views upon this matter, the 
only difiference being that Tertullian expressed his views in 
good third-century Latin, while Doom put his into good 
nineteenth-century Yankee vernacular. Had Doom lived 
fifteen centuries earlier and got a little more schooling, he 
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too might have come down to us as a great church fathet 
and saint, his words winged with authority. 

" Such, then, is the character of our witnesses. Yet it is 
upon the testimony of such witnesses as these that we must 
rely for external proof of the genuineness and authorship o^ 
the four 'inspired' Gospels. Nor is that all. The grea-* 
Christian writer Origen,- of whom we shall learn more pres-" 
ently, tells us in plain language just the status of the fou * 
Gospels and how they were established as the only authorL — 
tative accounts of Christ's life and teachings. He say^ -a 
early in the third century: * And that not four Gospels only^' j 
but very many, were written, out of which those we hav< 
were chosen and delivered to the churches, we may per- 
ceive,' and so on. And again he says: *Four Gospels onlj 

have been approved out of which the doctrines of our Lord::::^ 
and Savior are to be learned.' 

" Now, if the four Gospels are entitled to the credence 
and authority which these early fathers and Christianj 
generally claim for them, why was it necessary for anybodj 
in any age to * choose ' them out of * very many ' and * ap- 
prove ' them? Were all, or any, of the other gospels in- 
spired? If so, why were they not incorporated in the Ne^ 
Testament? And if no other was inspired, why was not 
the internal evidence of the inspired writings sufficient t< 
enable men generally to distinguish them from the unin- 
spired? 

" It is a significant fact, too, that the list of New Testa- 
ment writings alleged to have been made by a council of 
thirty-two bishops held at Laodicea, probably about th( 
middle of the fourth century, a hundred and fifty years 
after Irenaeus and his co-laborers, omits the Revelation oj 
yo/i/tj although it was well known and widely circulated at 
that time. Is it not strange that thirty-two bishops shouh 
evince such ignorance of the New Testament nearly thn 
hundred years after it is alleged to have been complete< 
and given to the churches? 

** And what does it mean, to say that the * tide of modei 
criticism * has turned irresistibly against the Johannini 
authorship of the Gospel called John's — with its exclusiv< 
account of four of the miracles, including the bibulous^ 
You remember the Roman maxim, 'False in one, false iw^ 
all.' If the orthodox view as to the authorship or date of 
one Gospel or epistle be proved false, the whole orthodox 
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position is discredited. If it is false in one part, it may be 
in others." 
"What others, for instance ? " asked Craig. 
"The Apocalypse, certainly, for one; and plenty of 
others. The list of disputed parts is so long, indeed, that I 
haven't tried to master it. But I have gathered that of the 
fourteen Epistles attributed to Paul several are probably 
not genuine, notably the Epistle to the Hebrews. Even 
Luther and Calvin so held. Says Dr. Davidson : 

"'Luther's judgment respecting some of the New Testament 
books was freer than most Protestants now are disposed to ap- 
prove. He thought the epistle to the Hebrews was neither Paul s 
nor an apostle's. . . . The Apocalypse he considered neither 
Apostolic nor, prophetic. . . , James's epistle he pronounced un- 
^postolic, *• a right strawy epistle.** In like manner he did not 
^>elieve that Jude's epistle proceeded from an apostle. . . . Calvin 
clid not think Paul to be the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
^or 2d Peter to have been written by Peter.' 

"What heretics Luther and Calvin would be, if they 
'Vrere to wake from their 300* years sleep! Some German 
c:ritics conclude that not more than four of the fourteen al- 
leged Pauline Epistles are fully established; those four 
leing Romans, Galatians, and First and Second Corin- 
thians. The authorship of the Epistles ascribed to Peter 
5ind the other disciples is also in doubt. Indeed, fiom all 
that I can learn, about the only parts of the New Testa- 
ment not in grave dispute are the four Pauline Epistles I 
liave mentioned; and portions of even those four are pyo- 
"bably not Paul's work. But I have not now the time or 
inclination to pursue the study of these matters farther; nor 
is it necessary that we should spend more time upon them. 
Doubtless many of the writings of both the Old and New 
Testaments are authentic and of more or less literary and 
historical value; but who can say which are genuine and 
valuable and which are spurious and worthless? '* 

"You do not really mean to say then that to prove one 
part of the Scriptures false proves them false throughout?" 
asked Craig. 

"By no means. On the contrary, much of the teaching 
of Jesus has perhaps come down to us, substantially though 
not literally; but just how much and what, who can tell? 
Did Jesus declare that he was the son of God? or that he 
was born of a virgin? or that belief in his divinity was essen- 
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tial to escape eternal torment? Did he work' miracles, or 
assert that he had power to do so? Or did all these tales 
spring up a century or two after his death, to swell the 
meager traditional accounts of his life and to answer the 
demands of a superstitious age for such attributes? Did 1"^^ 
preach anything like the Sermon on the Mount? or tea^h 
his disciples any such formula as the Lord's Prayer? O^ 
were these teachings, in whole or in part, of other ongi^^^ 
If Jesus taught the Golden Rule, did he know, and did 1^^ 
tell his disciples, that Confucius, Aristotle, and others h^^^ 
taught the same rule of action hundreds of years before? 

*' It is remarkable, too, that the epistles of Clement ^^_ 
Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, and Polycarp of Smyrna, it^ 
three great so-called 'Apostolical Fathers,' who flourish^ 
within the first century and a half after Christ, as well 
other churchmen of less note in the same period, who_ 
writings are included in the Apocrypha, do not repFeser^^_ 
Jesus as of divine or superhuman nature; and still mor^ 
striking is the fact that these earliest authentic Christia 
writings, after the Epistles of Paul, make no mentio:^'^ 
of the doctrine of the Logos or Word made flesh, a-^ ^ 
found in the fourth Gospel. Aside frjom the New Testa*-^ 
ment writings, the doctrines of the miraculous conceptio 
of Jesus, his miraculous powers, and his bodily resurrectio 
are not asserted or alluded to by the early Christian writer 
for nearly or quite a hundred years after his death. 

**As for the Golden Rule — not to mention that the maxinn 
was at least five or six hundred years old when Jesus was? 
born — we are told that Peregrinus, a century and a half^ 
after Christ, taught that *A wise man should not be guilty 
of sin, although gods and men were alike ignorant of it,' but 
should avoid evil * not from the fear of punishment or dis- 
grace, but from sense of duty and love of virtue.' And in 
still later times Kant has repeated the injunction, Do right 
because it is right. 

"You can judge for yourself how these later, uninspired 
utterances compare with the Golden Rule. 

" What I meant to say was, that if any part of the Scrip- 
tures be disproved, the claim of divine inspiration for the 
Bible and Apostolic authorship of the four Gospels falls to 
the ground. That claim covers the entire Bible. If it is 
not true of the entire Bible, it is a false claim. And if this 
Gospel, or that Epistle, or one chapter after another of 
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I Gospel or Epistle can be lopped off by careful and search- 
f ing criticism, it is the height of foolish presumption to go 
' on asserting divine inspiration for whatever is left after 
each successive book or chapter is thrown aside." 

" But where will that sort of argument lead us? ** asked 
Craig. 

"Clearly, to this conclusion: The writings of both the 
Old and New Testaments must be judged by the rules 
rjd standaids of criticism applied to all other writings, 
nd when once the literatures of the Jewish and Christian 
iligions are brought upon common ground with the litera- 
tures of other religions, whatever of truth and beauty is in 
^X"iem will stand forth and command the belief and admira- 
?^ion of men, without need of the authority of divine 
•^ ^•^spiration. 

** I want to emphasize once more the overwhelming im- 
ortance of this question of the authorship and date of the 
^urth Gospel. What we especially care for is not the 
.octrinal Epistles of Paul or Peter or any other Apostle. 
'e want the facts, not giving in those Epistles, about the 
ife and teachings of Jesus Christ. Now, if the four Gos- 
pels, or any of them, be proved unreliable, the credibility 
>f the whole is shattered; and where then shall we go for 
iuch an account? We are left without trustworthy material 
any kind in any quarter to compile even the most meager 
account of what Jesus said and did." 

" And so we can't be sure that any such man ever lived? " 
^aid Craig, inquiringly. 

" I did not say that," replied Granger. " That a man 
Jesus lived about the time the Christian accounts place 
liim, appears to be fairly well established; though just 
when he was born, and why and when and how he 
met his death, cannot with certainty be told. His char- 
acter is so shrouded in myth and superstituous tradition 
that it appears to be impossible that we should ever 
know much about it. Jesus the ideal, the embodiment 
of the hopes, the aspirations, the sufferings of human- 
ity, we know: Jesus the actual, we know not. He may 
have been a powerful teacher of religion and morals, and a 
man of singular goodness and purity of life — which is quite 
different from saying that he was absolutely sinless. In the 
absence of proof to the contrary, it is to be presumed that 
he shared, more or less fully, the general belief of the 
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Jewish people in the Jewish religion. It may be that y^ 
also came to believe that he had a divine mission, divii^^ 
powers, or even a divine nature; in which case he ^^^ 
merely self-deceived, as nutnberless other religious entl^^" 
siasts have been. Yet, with all his want of * human learnir* ft 
and his other limitations, he may have been a great man ^ ^^ 
not absolutely great, yet relatively great. And probatory 
this is about all that, now or hereafter, can be said mt i^^ 
certainty about him." 



CHAPTER 25 

ORIGEN, THE FOUNDER OF THE CHRISTIAN THEOLOG^ 

"Among the first things of interest and apparent imp -< 

tance that I found when 1 began to read in connection w i 

Dr. Harlow's lectures," said Granger, when he and Cr « 
had settled down on the next Sunday to resume their t— ^ — ^ 
about the creeds, ** was a statement in the article c 

*Origen,' in the Encyclopedia Britannica. The writer ( 

that article is Dr. Adolf Harnack, Professor of Church Kf w 
tory in the University of Berlin, who I suppose ea^ -^iy 
ranks as the ablest and most prominent living theologian of 
the German Protestant church. Now hear what Dr. H^-r- 
nack has to say of Origen : 

" * Of all the theologians of the ancient church, with the pos- 
sible exception of Augustine, Origen is the most distinguished and 
the most influential. He is the father of the church's science; he 
is the founder of a theology which was brought to perfection in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, and which still retained the stamp 
of his genius when in the sixth century it disowned its author. It 
was Origen who created the dogmatic of the church and laid the 
foundations of the scientific criticism of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. He could not have been what he was unless two genera- 
tions before him had labored at the problem of finding an intellec- 
tual expression and a philosophic basis for Christianity. , . . 
But their attempts, in comparison with his, are like a schoolboy's 
essays beside the finished work of a master. . . . By pro- 
claiming the reconciliation of science with the Christian faith, of 
the highest culture with the Gospel, Origen did more than any 
other man to win the Old World to the Christian religion. ... * 
Orthodox theology has never, in any of the confessions, ventured 
beyond the circle which the mind of Origen first measured out. 
It has suspected and amended its author, it has expunged his 
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heresies ; but whether it has put anything better -or more tenable 
in their place may be gravely questioned.' 

"Then turning to the article in the Britannicaon Augus- 
tine, written by the eminent Scotch divine, tJje Very Rev. 
FohnTulloch, D.D., LL.D., principal of St. Mary's College 
(theological), St. Andrews, Scotland, I found this: 

"'The theological position and influence of Augustine.may be 
said to be unrivaled. No single name has ever exercised such 
power over the Christian church, and no one mind ever made such 
an impression upon Christian thought.' 

** Here were a couple of clews worth following. If Ori- 
gen, who was born about the year 185 and died about 254, 
^vas the founder of the Clnisiian theology, and if Augus- 
tine, born in 354 and died in 430, left the deepest impres- 
sion on the church and on Christian thought, 1 might hope 
^o get a fair view of the origin and character of the funda- 
^"^ental Christian doctrines by confining my reading chiefly 
^o the period from about the year 200 to about 450. And 
^o, after some reading on the branch of the subject which we 
discussed last Sunday night, I turned to Origen and Augus- 
tine. 

** Very soon I saw that, besides these two men, a most im- 
J^ortant thing to.be studied was the records of the numer- 
ous * councils * or assemblies of bishops that were held in 
Various cities, Carthage, Alexandria, Constantinople, Nice 
^in Asia Minor), Antioch, Ephesus, Rome, and elsewhere, 
to settle disputed points of faith, stamp out heresy, and 
adopt rules for the government of the churches. These 
records would show whose opinions prevailed, and why, arid 
how. Moreover, I found that among these assemblies there 
were four great 'ecumenical/ or general, councils, held 
equally in authority in both the Eastern (Greek) and the 
Western (Roman Catholic) churches, and that all four were 
held during the period I had already decided was most de- 
serving of study: The councils of Nice in 325, Constanti- 
nople in 381, Ephesus in 431, and Chalcedon in 451 By 
giving special attention to these four councils and perhaps 
a glance at a few of the others, I might hope to get a pretty 
correct idea not merely of the dogmas adopted but of the 
drift and spirit of the Christian church in the period when 
its system of doctrine took definite and, substantially, final 
shape. 

" I am not going to tire and confuse you with an attempt 
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to give you a connected historical sketch of this period. I 
couldn't do it justice if I should attempt it. But what I 
can do, and what I believe will answer the purpose as well 
or better, is to pick out from my notes a few characteristic 
features that will give you an idea of the whole. It will 
help to fix upon my own mind, too, the train of thought 
that led me to the conclusions I have reached. The con- 
clusions are already fixed." 

" Do you mean that you have made up your mind be- 
yond possibility of change ? " asked Craig. 

" Yes, and no. I have made up my mind beyond possi- 
bility of change except upon meeting new evidence; and I 
don't believe that there will ever be found new evidence of 
sufficient weight to change the conclusions I have reached, 
or rather have accepted upon the statement of the case by 
men who have made a profound study of the entire range 
of testimony. Of course, you understand, I do not pretend 
to have found any new facts or reached any conclusions not 
already announced in the books I have read. I am simply 
trying to show you how the various questions and answers 
took shape in my own mind. Whether they will lead you 
where they have led me, I do not know. All that I can say is 
that they appear to me perfectly convincing. And as to the 
possibility of future research and criticism working any ma- 
terial change in the present status of the arguments pro and 
con, we must remember that the great mass of the writings 
of the Christian fathers from the close of the seeond cen- 
tury on, as well as nearly all the records of the councils, 
have long been accessible, and have been subjected to an 
amount of critical examination, friendly and hostile, such 
as no^ other class of writings, ancient or modern, has ever 
passed through. Now, I am going to assume that you are 
as ignorant of the facts as I was four months ago, and I am 
going to take you hastily over the ground that I went over 
more slowly." 

"As you think best," said Craig; **but I mean to look at 
this thing yet from the standpoint of a. Christian, though 
one who is anxious to know the truth." 

"Very well. Now, who was Origen, and what were the 
chief characteristics of the system of theology which he 
founded? He was probably born at Alexandria, where he 
spent his life till he was forty-five years old, except for 
the journeys which he took in connection with his scientific 
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and theological studies. He was a youthful prodigy, being 
placed at the head of a celebrated school at Alexandria 
^hen but eighteen years old. He spent most of his life in 
profound study and exposition of the Bible. By him *the 
sacred writings are regarded as an inexhaustible mine of 
philosophical and dogmatic wisdom *; and *he reads his own 
^deas into any passage he chooses * — a not uncommon prac- 
tice even in our day of disposing of the contradictory or im- 
possible in Scripture. 

" Origen found the doctrines of Christianity in a crude, 
Undeveloped state. The four Gospels had recently been 
chosen' from a mass of such writinj^s and 'approved ' by a 
^ew self-authorized Church fathers; Jesus was acknowledged 
^o be the Son of God, but nobody had arisen to 
^3cplain that relationship; Jesus had come to. save all 
pnen from sin, but no one had worked out a plaus- 
ible theory of universal sin, and especially the application 
c>f that doctrine to the case of persons dying in infancy. 
irlow and when were souls created? Was ultimate salvation 
t,o be the happy portion of all souls, or were some to writhe 
in eternal torture? These were among the questions that 
Origen undertook to answer. 

*' Origen taught — I quote from various epitomes of his 
doctrines — *that simple faith is sufficient for the renewal 
9.nd salvation of all men*; that 'complete and certain knowl- 
edge rests wholly on divine revelation '; that the *facts* of 
the Scriptures * appear as the vehicles of ideas*; that Christ 
and the Word are one, and have existed from all eternity; 
that *the objects of religious knowledge are beyond the 
plane of history, or rather they are regarded as belong- 
ing to a s.upra-mundane history '; that God had created 
matter out of nothing; that Jesus * was a kind of compound 
being'; that all souls have existed eternally, and that on 
account of sin these souls are condemned to imprisonment 
for a time in human bodies, but that they will all ultimately 
^ be restored to their former happy state with God. This 
last is Origen's theory of original sin and the actual sin- 
fulness of all men; spirits are continually sinning and 
^ continually being imprisoned in human flesli. He be- 
lieved therefore in a resurrection, but a spiritual resur- 
rection. Were Origen alive to-day, he would rank as one of 
the highest of 'higher critics.' Here is a sample of his 
Biblical interpretation: 
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"'And who is found so ignorant as to suppose that God. as if 
he had been a husbandman, planted trees in paradise, in Eden 
toward the east, and a tree of Hfe in it, that is, a visible and pal- 
pable tree of wood, so that any one eating of it with bodily teeth 
should obtain life, and, eating ajgain of another tree, should come 
to the knowledge of good or evil. . . . The same style of Scrip- 
tural narrative occurs abundantly in the Gospels, as when the 
Devil is said to have placed Jesus on a lofty mountain, that he 
might show him from thence all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them. How could it literally come to pass, either that 
Jesus should be led up by the Devil into a high mountain, or that 
the latter should show him all the kingdoms of the world, as if they 
were lying beneath his bodily eyes, and adjacent to one mountain? 
. . . And many other instances similar to this will be found in the 
Gospels, [in which] are inserted and interwoven things which 
cannot be admitted historically.* 

" You thus see how far Origan was from what is to-day 
the orthodox Protestant belFef in regard to the meaning of 
Bible language. 

" Origen's doctrines, however, were never popular with 
the church party at Alexandria. In the year 230 he was 
deposed from the priesthood by a council of bishops held at 
Alexandria, and a year or two later he retired — where?- To 
Palestine^ where his teachings were viewed with favor and 
his condemnation had not been acknowledged by the 
churches. He took up his residence in Caesarea, where he 
resumed the teaching of science and theology. Pupils 
flocked around him, and it was not long till his new school 
rivaled that of Alexandria. Much of the bitter church dis- 
sension and many of the charges and countercharges of 
heresy during the following centuries grew out of the vary- 
ing interpretation of Origen's religious theories. About the 
year 400 Origen's writings were condemned by "numerous 
councils, and his works were finally anathematized by an 
ecumenical council at Constantinople in 553. 

** So much for Origen. I think we had better leave 
Augustine till we reach him in the order of time." 
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CHAPTER 26 

THE ARIAN HERESY — BIRTH OF A CREED 

"And now," continued Granger, "we will turn to a ques- 
tion of another character. How did the speculations of 
Origen, Augustine, and others become the established system 
^f faith, as embodied in the creeds, so that belief in them — 
^i" at least profession of belief — was and is the test of 
Christian fellowship?* The answer to this question is found 
ti the proceedings of the councils to which 1 have already 
eferred. 

" I want to say right here that in telling you something 
bout those councils I shall, as far as possible, follow Chris- 
ian authorities; that is, I shall give you the statements of 
rriters who are themselves believers in the orthodox creeds, 
l^e shall thus be less likely to do injustice to the creeds 
nd the creed-makers. 

** First, then, the great council at Nice in the year 325. 
1 order to get our bearings and place ourselves in position 
>-tinderstand the full force and meaning of the acts of this 
nd the succeeding councils, we had better glance briefly 
t the circumstances that immediately preceded and led up 
) it. Three hundred years after Christ we find the Roman 
impire ruled jointly by four men. The condition of 
nstable political equilibrium involved in such a division of 
Lipreme power was maintained with marvelous skill and 
ict by the great Diocletian. The abdication of Diocletian 
1 the year 305 marked the beginning of nine years of civil 
rar and intHgue among rival claimants for the succession. 
Three years after Diocletian's retirement no less than six 
Lmperors were contending for supremacy. By the year 
;i3 defeat and death had eliminated four of the six, leaving 
;]!onstantine sole Emperor of the West and Licinius of the 
Sast. The marriage in that year of Licinius and Constantia, 
lister of Constantine, proved unavailing to reconcile the 
:wo monarchs. A year later they were again at war, with 
he result that Licinius, after a disastrous defeat, was forced 
accept the terms dictated by Constantine. The truce 
hus patched up lasted for nine years, during which Licinius 
emained on the throne of the East. But his power steadily 
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waned, while that of his brother-in-law as steadily grew, 
until in 323 the two Emperors again faced each other in 
arms. 

"The verdict of history is that Constantine was the ag- 
gressor and brought on this last war deliberately, for the 
purpose of crushing his sole remaining rival and bringing 
the divided Empire together again under his own absolute 
rule. This he accomplished. Through the intercession of 
Constantia the life of Licinius was spared, but the unfoitu- 
nate woman was powerless to prevent her brother frcm 
banishing her husband. Nothing less than the death of 
Licinius, however, could satisfy the ambition and jealousy of 
Constantine, and it was not long till the banished Fmpeior 
was assassinated — an act that m the light of all known cir- 
cumstances surrounding it stands out as an atrocious and 
unprovoked breach of faith by Constantine. 

** But Licinius was not the only victim of Constantine's 
malignant jealousy. The haughty Emfeiorcculd not brook 
the rivalry, actual or possible, of even his own son and pro- 
spective successor. It was the skill and daring of this 
son, Crispus, that had acccmplibhed the defeat and destruc- 
tion of the powerful fleet of Licinius in the last great 
struggle between the rival Empe^rors. By that act and by 
his many noble and amiable qualities, Crispus had won a 
degree of popular favor that, in the eyes of his Imperial 
sire, made him a dangerous person in the State. Crispus 
was murdered ; and from that day to this the crime has 
been laid at the door of his father. 

" During the first years of his rule in the West, those 
years of almost incessant civil war, it was chiefly as a war- 
rior that Constantine distinguished himself. But as soon 
as possible he set himself vigorously to work 'to establish 
peace and order within the Western Empire and to develop 
its resources. In pursuance of his liberal and statesmanlike 
policy in this regard, he published a series of edicts, begin- 
ning in the year 312, granting to Christians freedom of wor- 
ship, and remitting many of the penalties incurred by them 
under the more rigorous policy of former Emperors. 
Christians were admitted to both civil and military offices, 
and were placed, both clergy and laymen, upon the same 
footing with their pagan fellow-citizens in the State. And 
when, by the final overthrow of Licinius in 323, Constantine 
become sole Emperor, these edicts were extended over the 
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last as well as the West. So much for the political condi- 
tions that preceded the church's first efforts at creed- 
making. 

** Now, if I should undertake to tell you in my own lan- 
guage about the factional strife that Constantine found 
zxxnong the Christians themselves, you would perhaps think 
I was exaggerating it; and so I will give it to you in the 
language of an authority that can hardly be questioned : 

" 'One thing, however, puzzled and annoyed the Emperor veiy 
much — the dissensions of the Christians, their perpetual squabbles 
about doctrines, and the fanatical hatred thereby engendered. In 
the Roman Empire the most different religions lived peaceably 
"beside each other, and here was a religion which could not live in 
peace with itself.' " 

** You seem," interrupted Craig, **to have laid aside your 
purpose to quote Christian authorities." 

" Not at all." 

" You don't mean to say that you are reading that terrific 
indictment from a Christian authority?" 

" That's exactly what I do mean to tell you," replied 
Granger. " I am reading from the article on Constantine in 
the Schaff-Herzog * Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge.' 
You certainly can't take exception to such an authority as 
that, when you remember that the title page bears the name 
of the Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., a professor in Union 
Theological Seminary. I admit that the language is rather 
severe, but you will find before we get through with these 
councils that the facts fully warrant it. Let me read the 
rest of the passage: 

" * — here was a religion which could not live in peace with it- ' 
self. For political reasons, however, unity and harmony were 
necessary; and in 325 the Emperor convened the first great ecu- 
menical council at Nicaea to settle the Arian controversy. It was ' 
the first time the Christian church and the Roman State met each 
other face to face; and the impression was very deep on l)oth sides. 
When the Emperor stood there among the 318 bishops, tall, clad 
in purple and jewels, with his peculiarly haughty and somber mien, 
he felt disgusted at these coarse and cringing creatures who one 
moment scrambled sportively around him to snatch up a bit of his 
munificence, and the next flew madly into each other's faces for 
some incomprehensible mystery. [But he saw that on the senti- 
ment animating these bishops] the throne could be rested more 
safely than on the success of a court intrigue or the victory of a 
hireci army/ 
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** So you see that it was ' for political reasons * that O^^' 
stantine assembled these * coarse and cringing creatures ^ ^Y 
make a creed, a formal statement of belief to which ^ 
should subscribe and through which harmony was to 
brought about among the Christians themselves. 

" But that was not all. Christianity was the inveter^^^^ 
enemy of the pagan or State religion of the Empire. ..^ — 
weld and rivet together these two conflicting religions — n -^?^ 
merely to substitute the Christian for the pagan worsh -^^P 
as the State religion — was another of the tasks to whic^^^^'^ 
Constantine had set himself. The Christians, so bitt^^^^ 
against 'heresy,' readily accepted the pagan observanc^^^^ 
that promised to bring them into favor with the Empero-^^* 
Constantine himself was anything but a devout Christiar":^^' 
Says the historian Leigh ton: 



" * His religion was a strange mixture between Christianity an* 
Paganism. He worshipped Pagan divinities, consulted the haru. — 
spices, and indulged in Pagan superstitions. . . The favor tha *^ 
Constantine bestowed upon the Christians was dictated by policjr ^ 
for he hoped to secure their support in the contest with his rivaL ^ 

"Says Dean Stanley: 

" * The retention of the old Pagan name of Dias SoUs, or Sunday^ 
for the weekly Christian festival, is in great measure owing tc^ 
the union of Christian and Pagan sentiment, with which the first: 
day of the week was recommended by Constantine to his subjects^ 
Pagan and Christianalike, as the " venerable day of the sun.'^ 
His decree regulating its observance . . . was his mode of har- 
monizing the discordant religions of the Empire." 

" * Venerable day of the sun,* " continued Granger, " is of 
. course one of the earmarks of pagan sun-worship: the 
Hebrew Sabbath was crowded out of the Christian calendar 
to make a place for the day of the Sun-god. 

" Personally Constantine appears to have preferred th© 
pagan religion, of which he, as Emperor, was chief pontiff- 
He practiced the forms of both religions. Instead of try- 
ing to stamp out the new religion, as most of his prede- 
cessors had done, he not merely tolerated it and to some 
extent embraced it, but also strove to adapt it to his own. 
use and make it an instrument to further his designs. But: 
the task was not easy. 

" Now let us see what it was that divided the Christians 
themselves, engaged them in fierce dispute, and filled them, 
with religious wrath. The chief cause of the trouble in the 
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church :was the so-called Arian heresy, * the first great heresy 
i n the Christian church*, a most monstrous and blasphemous 
form of * religious error Vas you will presently see. It be- 
gan to vex the church at Alexandria about the year 312. 
Says the Rev. Dr. Schaff: 

•*' Arianism is one of the most powerful and tenacious Christo- 
logical heresies in the history of ancient Christianity. It was 
during a part of the fourth century the ruling creed in the Eastern 
church; though under constant, vigorous protest of the orthodox 
party. It was also at first the creed of most of the barbarian Teu- 
t^onic races, before they were converted to Catholicity.' 

"Of course, where and while Arianism was the 'ruling 
c:reed ' it could not be heresy, and if it had continued to be 
the ruling creed it would to-day be orthodox and the oppos- 
ing view would be heretical. 

"And who was Arius? He was curate of a church in 
-Alexandria, and is described as *a man of very considerable 
talent, with all the external appearance of excellence.* It is 
explained that 'jealousy at seeing Alexander promoted to 
the throne of Alexandria [as bishop] betrayed him into 
lieresy * — a most plausible theory, truly, in the light of the 
facts that we are about to consider! The heated stage of 
the controversy began at Alexandria in 318, and in 321 a 
council of a hundred Egyptian bishops assembled at that 
city to deal with it. Arius appeared before the council and 
defended his teaching. But vain were his arguments; for 

* the bishops, having heard his blasphemies from his own 
mouth, proceeded to anathematize him and twelve of his 
followers, both priests and deacons.* 

"And what was this heinous doctrine taught by Arius that 
brought down upon him and his followers the church curse? 
Briefly and simply, it was this, that in the very nature of 
things a father must be older than his son ; therefore, if God 
is the father of Jesus, God must be older than Jesus; there- 
fore there must have been a time when Jesus did not exist; 
and like all other creatures he must have been made by God 
out of nothing. And Arius farther maintained that Jesus 
was capable, of his own free will, of right and wrong. 

" There you have it in a nutshell — that ' blasphemy *, that 

* powerful and tenacious heresy * that vexed not only the 
church but the Roman Empire, and that held our benighted 
Teutonic forefathers in Satanic bondage till 'orthodoxy ' got 
hold of them and pulled them out of the pit. 
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" Well, Arius, having been condemned by the holy bis^' 
ops for teaching this damnable heresy, thereupon retired""^^ 
where? to Palestine^ the home of Jesus, the birthplace ^ 
Christianity! Arius had many adherents in the East. Tl'* ^ 
ablest and most influential of his followers was Eusebiu ^* 
bishop of Nicomedia, then the capital of the Eastern En:^ "^ 
pire. This Eusebius, afterwards bishop of Constantinople^ ^ 
was in high favor at court, especially with the Empres 
Constantia; for you will remember that Licinius was still o 
the throne. We shall find as we proceed that Palestine an 
neighboring countries were a favorite resort and nestin 
place for heresies. 

** Church curses, unless backed up by secular power, wer^ 
as harmless then as now, and Arius and his disciples kept:: 
on preaching and proselyting, to the increasing fury of th^ 
other * orthodox * party. Both the Arians and the anti- 
Arians claimed Origen as authority for their opposing 
views. At length a reconciliation was effected betweea 
Arius and Alexander; *but hardly had Arius returned 
to Alexandria before the strife broke out again, and witk 
still greater violence.' Constantine wrote a letter to Arius 
and Alexander, but was unable to quiet them; and *the 
whole Christian world rang with the contest.* 

" Meantime, Constantine defeated and banished Licinius^ 
and made Constantinople the capital of the reunited Em- 
pire. Finally the religious war of words waxed so fierce 
that Constantine called together the great council of 
bishops in 325 at Nice, near Constantinople. Both Chris- 
tian and non-Christian authorities agree that it was political 
considerations that led him to call the council. As to the 
council itself, the Schaff-Herzog encyclopedia states the or- 
thodox view when it says that * very properly has a world- 
wide importance been attached to it, both on account of the 
profound metaphysical question it discussed and the influ- 
ence of its decision upon the doctrinal system of many after 
centuries.' It laid down the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ as held, with elaborations and * interpretations,* by 
orthodox Christians to this day. It is also important in 
that it marks the beginning of close relations between the 
Christian church and the Roman State; and the political 
motives of Constantine are farther seen in the fact that in 
his letters to the bishops calling the council he made himself 
chargeable with all their expenses, transportation and other. 
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"Over three hundred of the leading bishops of Christen- 
dom attended the council of Nice, with some twelve hun- 
^ red clericals of lower grade — among them Jacob of Nisibis, 
• noted miracle worker. * In' this magnificent assembly/ 
^y the accounts, * some were remarkable for their wisdom 
•Tid eloquence,* and * many of them were distinguished by 
-postolic graces/ This characterization differs somewhat 
Tom that which I read you a little while ago from Schafif- 
jlerzog; but no matter. The Bishop of Rome — he was 
)nly the * Bishop of Rome * then, not the mighty Pope of 
ater centuries — sent two delegates, being himself too old to 
mdertake the journey. Constantine was present, but 
reated the council with great deference, and left it to settle 
he question at issue without Imperial pressure. And the 
rch-heretic Arius himself was there, with many of his fol- 
>wers, including the Bishops of Nice, Nicomedia, Chalce- 
on, Tyre, Laodicaea, and Caesarea in Palestine. It was, 
ou see, from the native land of Jesus and the surrounding 
istrict that these most powerful of the heretics came, 
bishop Eusebius of Caesarea, the * Father of Church His- 
Dry,' — a different person from Bishop Eusebius of Nico- 
ledia — attended the council as the special friend of Con- 
tantine, delivered the address of welcome to the Emperor, 
.nd sat at his right hand. The number of Arian bishops 
)resent is said to have been twenty-two. Arius appeared 
)efore the council and defended that same heretical teach- 
ng which he had been spreading in Palestine ever since he 
lad been driven away from Alexandria four years before. 

** This, then, was the 'profound metaphysical question' 
hat, three hundred years after Christ, was rending Chris- 
endom, threatening the peace and unity of the Roman 
Empire, and leading the Emperor to saddle the State with 
;he enormous expenses of a great church council — the 
question whether a son can be as old as his father. Strange, 
s it not, that these topmost leaders of Christian thought, 
;hese men * remarkable for their wisdom ' and* distinguished 
by apostolic graces,' these professed followers of the meek 
md lowfly Jesus, could find nothing worthier or more im- 
portant to work upon in that age of ignorance, misery, and 
oppression! And even more strange, is it not, that in this 
later day enlightened men should still give their best ener- 
gies to defending the puerile action of those fourth century 
fanatics! 'And not less strange is it, Stuart, that until a few 
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months ago you and I should have been so blinded and de- 
ceived about all this. When I look back on my former be- 
lief it all seems like a weird dream. 

" But to return to the council. Among the clericals in 
attendance was an oily- tongued young zealot about twenty- 
six years old, a deacon of the church at Alexandria, named 
Athanasius. He undertook to refute the heresies of Arius, 
and so ably and persuasively did he set forth the *true 
faith' that he at once forged to the front rank among the 
defenders and expounders of 'orthodox' Christian doc- 
trine. The so-called Nicene Creed which was accepted 
and adopted by the council as a settlement of the question 
in dispute, is doubtless to be credited mainly to young 
Athanasius. This statement of belief merits close examina- 
tion as the first formal effort of a great and representative 
assembly of Christian leaders to harmonize, epitomize, and 
crystallize Christian doctrine, after the alleged teachings 
of Jesus had been operating on the minds of men for some 
three hundred years. It is certainly not unfair to ask what 
adequate explanation can be given, viewing the matter from 
the orthodox standpoint, of the failure of the church to for- 
mulate an authoritative statement of belief during these 
long centuries, when the Christian world was full of contra- 
dictory teachings; and furthermore, what adequate reason 
can be given why this immeasurably important and respon- 
sible task of formulating such a statement should have been 
at last committed to this particular body of * coarse and 
cringing creatures *? Let me read you the Nicene Creed, 
Ihe statement that these * creatures* produced: 

*• * We believe in God the Father Almighty, maker of all things 
both visible and invisible ; and in the Lord Jesus Christ the Son 
of God, begotten of the Father, only begotten, that is to say. of 
the sui)stance of the Father, God of God. light of light, very God 
of very God, begotten not made, being of one substance with the 
Father, by whom all things were made, both things in heaven and 
things on earth, who for us men and for our salvation came down 
and was made flesh, made man, suffered and rose again on the 
third day, went up into the heavens, and is to come again to judge 
the living and the dead; and in the Holy Ghost.* 

*' That was the creed, the belief; and you see that it is 
profoundly silent upon the fundamental question that had 
convulsed the Christian world — the question whether a son 
can be as old as his father. That question, however, was 
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in another way. T^ the above 'orthodox * stiateitient 
ef, the council tacked on the following curse, not to 
nd in the popular editions of the creed in these later 

e Holy Catholic and Apostolic church anathematizes those 
r that there was a time when the Son of God was not, and 
ore he was begotten he was not, and that he -was made 
nothing, or out of another substance or essence, and is 
, or changeable, or alterable.* 

is/* continued Granger, " seems to cover the whole 
— a good healthy all-round curse, three times as big 

levied by the former council at Alexandria, if the 
the councils is to be taken as a measure. We shall 
ether the curse of the three hundred bishops at 
was more potent than that of the one hundred at 
dria. But first I want you to notice that while the 

Creed and the so-called* Apostles' Creed are in the 
milar, there are marked and important differences. 
ice/ie Creed did. not declare the miraculous conception^ 
trrection of the Iwdy^ or send Jesus doivn into hell, 
pogtles* Creed is believed to have taken form in the 
^ntury; although a theological fiction analogous to 
ich credits the fourth Gospel to John, has it that the 

of the Apostles' Creed were severally contributed 
traditional twelve Apostles of Jesus. Let me read 
ostles* Creed for the purpose of comparison: 

elieve in God the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and 
And in Jesus Christ his Son, our Lord ; who was con- 
►y the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under 
Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried; he descended into 
iie third day he rose from the dead; he ascended into 
, and sitteth on the right hand of God the Father Almighty; 
;nce he shall come to judge the quick and the dead. I 
in the Holy Ghost ; the Holy Catholic church; the com- 
of saints; the forgiveness of sins; the resurrection of the 
id the life everlasting/ 

Li can judge for yourself of the relative value of the 
;eds, as well as of their consistency. We are not 
irough with this matter of creeds, but let's turn back 
^icene council. 

en the twin-decision — creed and curse — of the coun- 
laid before Constantine, he *at once recognized in 
nimous consent of the bishops the work of God, and 
j it with reverence, declaring that all persons should 
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be banished who refused to submit to it/ and making the 
teaching of Arianism * a capital offense/ This reference to 

* unanimous consent ' does not appear to have been made 
with sarcastic intent. The orthodox accounts of 'all 
these early church squabbles are full of such little guileless 
touches that to the unpracticed eye would seem like keen 
flashes of satire. Remembering Constan tine's 'disgust ' for 
these * coarse and cringing creatures * of the council, we may 
perhaps be permitted to doubt the sincerity of his alleged 

reverence' for their work; but policy dictated its ratifica- 
tion. Arius and dye of his supporters, among them Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia, were banished. The rest of the Arians, 
including Eusebius of Caesarea, went over to the majority 
and helped to swell the * unanimous consent ' by denoun- 
cing what they had lately preached. 

** And now comes the sequel. Through the intercession 
of Constantia and other Arians, Arius and Eusebius were 
recalled from banishment, and Eusebius was restored to his 
see of Nicomedia. By the Emperor's order Arius submitted 
a written confession of faith, which the Emperor — whose 

* reverence ' for the council's work appears to have weakened 
— pronounced orthodox. But Athanasius, now bishop of 
Alexandria, still refused to admit Arius to communion. 
Thereupon Arius signed the Nicene creed, and the 
Emperor ordered the bishop of Constantinople to admit 
Arius to communion. But the sudden and mysterious death 
of Arius — with suspicion of poisoning — tl^e day before he 
was to receive the eucharist, in 336, brought this phase of 
the controversy to an end. 

"Meantime Constantine had banished Athanasius on 
charge of conspiracy; probably a false charge, brought in 
order to enable Constantine to get Athanasius out of the 
way. Constantine died in 337, and Athanasius was recalled 
the next year, but was banished and recalled no less than 
three times thereafter. 

" Constantine had steadily refused Christian baptism till 
just before his death, when he permitted the rite to be per- 
formed — by whom? by Bishop Eusebius, the great Arian 
heretic, * the leader and organizer of the Arian party.' Why 
did Constantine so long delay the important rite of baptism? 
Let Draper tell us: , 

" * Since complete purification can thus be only once obtained, he 
was desirous to procrastinate that ceremony to the last moment. 
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Profoundly politic, even in his relations with heaven, he thence- 
forth reclined on a white bed, took no farther part in worldly af- 
fairs, and having thus insured a right to the continuance of that 
prosperity in a future life which he had enjoyed in this, expired/ 

" Constantine in banishing Arius was guilty of the first 
civil punishment of heresy, the first step on the road to the 
*Holy Roman Inquisition,' with its barbarous tortures, 
more infamous than anything recorded in pagan annals. 

"But that was not the end of Arianism. * Even the Papal 
chair was for a while desecrated by heresy,' Pope Felix II 
being an Arian. For thirty or forty years after the death 
of Constantine the Arians enjoyed the favor of the Roman 
Emperors. A council of bishops at Antioch — close upon 
Palestine again, you see — in 341 adopted a formulary com- 
prising Arian views, and deposed Athanasius; and the 
Emperor Constantius, an Arian like his father Constantine, 
was present at the council. ♦ 

'**The greatness of Athanasius,' says the Schaff-Herzog 
work, *is his unswerving fidelity to the idea of his life' — 
his idea that a son can be as old as his father; from which 
idea, to quote Schaff-Herzog again, * starts the whole specu- 
lative development of the Trinity and the Christology.' The 
* greatness ' of Athanasius — the great orthodox theological 
name in that age when church and slate first united to per- 
secute for opinion's sake — has been recognized by the 
church by writing his name in the calendar of saints, and 
according him lofty distinction as the *Father of Orthodoxy '; 
while Arius lives in Christian memory as a subtle and 
dangerous heretic, an enemy of God and man, and his fol- 
lowers have met church curse and persecution. Such is 
the difference between orthodoxy and heresy: such, too, 
the * ideas,' such the elements of * greatness ' and * unswerv- 
ing fidelity' to which nineteenth century orthodox doctors 
of divinity and doctors of laws bow their heads; and such 
the men whom learned theological professors point out to 
young ministers as worthy examples of true Christian 'great- 
ness.' Do you believe that Jesus would agree with the 
church and the doctors of divinity in this? 

" You now see how and why the church began its creed- 
making — not as a spontaneous, divinely inspired act, under 
guidance of the Holy Ghost, for the purpose of reducing 
to forms of human speech a God-given system of faith; but 
in pursuance of a political scheme of an insincere but 
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broad-Tninded and far-seeing Roman Emperor to prop his 
throne. Personally Constantine preferred the Arian views, 
as we might expect any man of sense to do; but what he 
wanted above all*, and what he was bound to have, was an 
agreement. The bishops understood this fully. They must 
agree upon something. That was what they were there for, 
and what their expenses had been paid out of the national 
treasury for. And agree they did, * unanimously ' — after the 
majority had terrorized the weak-kneed members of the 
minority, and expelled the rest; and all this under the eye 
and spur of the crafty, cruel, treacherous, half-Christian, 
half-pagan Constantine, * the first of the Christian Emperors,' 
the godfather of orthodoxy. 

" The chief importance of all this^ however, is that it 
shows us how wide was the disagreement at that time as to 
what particular theory of Jesus's nature was the true one, 
and that il was by persecution that. the now orthodox tenet 
was established. Knowing the facts as I have tried to re- 
late them to you, and approaching the consideration of 
them in a reasonable frame of mind, can we reach any other 
conclusion than that the creed put forth by the council of 
Nice has no more claim to our belief than any other re- 
ligious or political * platform * ? Do we not clearly see that 
the creed derives from the mere fact of its adoption by that 
council no authority whatever to bind our reason ? " 



CHAPTER 27 

MORE HKRESY-HUNTING — AUGUSTINE, THE GREATEST OF 

THE CHURCH FATHERS 

" It will not take us long," said Granger, when the dis- 
cussion was next resumed, " to glance at the second and 
third councils and the career of Agustine. The fourth * 
council will demand more time. The history of the second 
great ecumenical council, at Constantinople, is wrapped in 
considerable gloom. But we will follow the orthodox ac- 
counts, as probably most favorable to the action of the 
council and least likely to lead us to unjust adverse con- 
clusions. We will therefore assume that the council was 
held in 381, and was called by the Emperor Theodosius 
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the Great, to revise the Nicerie creed and suppriess heresy, 
and that it was composed of about 150 bishops. Tillemont 
says of this council: * Never were there in any council of 
tile church so large a number of saints and confessors/ 

** This council, we are told, laid down the doctrine of the 

church as to the relation of the Holy Ghost to God, as the 

■Nicene council had formulated the doctrine of the relation 

of Jesus and God; describing the Holy Ghost as * the light 

^nd giver of life ' — whatever that may mean — * which pro- 

<ieedeth from the Father, which with the Father and Son is 

''V'orshiped and glorified, which spake by the prophets.' 

I^he Nicene creed was confirmed, with amendments, and as 

Amended became the universal * orthodox* confession of 

^^ith, * exactly the s^me with that which is said at this day 

SLt communion in all Catholic churches,' with the exception 

Ciif one small later addition to the creed. 

"And right here I want to call your attention to that ex- 
ception as an example of the way in which the splitting of 
liairs and the splitting of the one true church have gone 
^and in hand. At the council of Toledo in 589 two Latin 
"words, three in the English translation, were added to the 
Nicene creed; and that change, adopted by the Western 
^Catholic) church but rejected by the Eastern (Greek) 
church, to this day has constituted the chief barrier between 
the two great divisions of the. church. So vital was the 
change in the creed held to be that when, about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, the Turks were bearing down upon 
Constantinople and a delegation was sent from the East to 
beseech help from the West to beat back the merciless fol- 
lowers of the False Prophet, and when the Eastern dele- 
gates, after long debate, agreed to accept the change in the 
Nicene creed, their action was angrily repudiated by the 
church authorities at Constantinople. While there were 
■ other grounds of disagreement, this was the chief. Fifteen 
years later the Turks captured Constantinople — the * false ' 
religion triumphed over the * true.' 

"And what was this impassible barrier? Why, the coun- 
cil at Toledo added the words ^ filioque^ * and the Son,' 
changing the reading from * the Holy Ghost . . . which 
proceedeth from the Father' to 'the Holy Ghost . . . 
which proceedeth from the Father and the Son! These 
three words represent * the great controversy ' on the * pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost' — a most momentous question,. 
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verily, to divide the church when half of it lay quivering 
beneath the uplifted sword of Antichrist! 

"And it is certainly pertinent to inquire whether the 
Holy Ghost was * proceeding ' from both the Son and the 
Father in 381 as well as in 589; and if so, why the council 
of 381, and all other councils for two hundred years there- 
after, failed to incorporate in tKe creed this vital article of 
faith, which if a man believe not Mie shall without doubt 
perish everlastingly/ 

"Well, to return to our narrative. The council at Con- 
stantinople in 381 anathematized in the fiercest terms 
(extrema execratione ac detestation^) all who should deny the 
faith as laid down in the amended Nicene creed, especially 
the Arians, semi-Arians, and Eunomians, who denied the 
' proper divinity * of Christ; the Apollinarians, who denied 
that Christ had a human body; and the Macedonians, who 
denied the personality of the Holy Ghost. You see what 
* profound metaphysical questions ' were still disturbing the 
religious world. 

" The relations between the church and the state and the 
dependence of the church upon secular power for means to 
convert heretics and procure general acceptance of the 
creed, appear from the language of the letter addressed by 
the council to the Emperor, in part as follows: * We there- 
fore entreat your clemency ... as by your letter convok- 
ing the council you have honored the church, so now you 
may, by your sentence and seal, confirm the summary of its 
acts and the conclusion reached.' It was shortly after this 
that the practice was begun, under Christian authority, of 
treating heresy as a crime against the state and punishing 
it with death. 

"We now come to Augustine, * the greatest of the four 
great fathers of the Latin church.' His entire work was 
done during the fifty years between the second and third 
great councils. Augustine was bom in northern Africa, in 
354, just a hundred years after Origen's death. In his 
youth he gave way to the vices of his time, especially dur- 
ing his student life at Carthage. While there he embraced 
Manichaeism, 'whose doctrine of two principles, one of 
good and one of evil, seemed to answer to the wild con- 
fusion of his own heart, and the conflict of higher and lower 
impulses which raged within him.' Afterward he went to 
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J^ome for a short time, and then to Milan, where he was 
converted to Christianity when thirty-two years old. About 
395 ^6 became bishop of Hippo, in northern Africa, which 
cilice he held for thirty-five years, till his death in 430. 

"Augustine took it upon himself to combat several promi- 
nent heresies, among them that of the Manichaeans, who 
'^^^Id that good and evil are natural contrasts, like light and 
arknesSy and whose doctrines he had once espoused; that 
f the Donatists, a rigorous sect at Carthage which denied 
ardon and fellowship to the Mapsed' (backsliders); and 
specially that of the Pelagians, followers of a British monk 
amed Pelagius who went to Rome about the year 400 and 
oon brought himself into notice. 
^ " The Pelagian heresy ranks next to the Arian heresy in 
iinportance, and sprang up about a hundred years later. 
^^iLike Arius, Pelagius appears to have been an exemplary 
^ yn an, barring his religious contumacy. The Very Rev. John 
* J'ulloch, who writes from the standpoint of an adherent of 
^he doctrines of Augustine and an opponent of those of 
I^elagius, says of the latter: * He was a man of blameless 
character, devoted to the reformation of society, full of 
enthusiasm and that confidence in the natural impulses of 
liumanity which often accompanies philanthropic enthu- 
siasm' — a description not especially calculated to prejudice 
one against Pelagius. The teaching of Pelagius was first 
attacked at Carthage, whither it was carried by one of his 
liis pupils, Coelestius. Briefly stated by Dr. Tulloch, the 
Pelagian doctrine — and I want you to note it carefully — 
was this: 

" ' I. That Adam's sin was purely personal and affected no one 
but himself. 

"*2. That each man, consequently, is born with powers as 
incorrupt as those of Adam, and only falls into sin under the force 
of temptation and evil example. 

" • 3. That children dying in infancy, being untainted by sin, 
are saved without baptism.' 

" The excommunication of Coelestius at Carthage drew 
Augustine's attention to the gross, abominable heresies in- 
volved in the denial of such, to him, cardinal Christian 
doctrines as original sin, necessity for divine grace, and 
damnation of unbaptized infants. Somebody must refute 
these monstrous Pelagian errors, and Augustine undertook 
the task. He began the work in 412. It occupied him 
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more or less for several years, during 'which he wrote a. 



number of treatises ' e:»tablishing the necessity/ says the=r- 
Rev. Dr. Tulloch, *of the baptism of infants because of 
original sin and justification by faith. Upon no subject,*^ 
continues the same writer, *did Augustine bestow more of 
liis intellectual strength, and in relation to no other huve- 
liis views so deeply and permanently affected the course of 
Christian thought. . . . He did much in these writings 
to vindicate divine truth and to expound the true relations 
of the divine and the human.' 

" Vindicate divine truth! Then hear this summing up b] 
the same very reverend doctor of divinity: 

" * There are few thoughtful minds that would not consid- 
er the deeper truthfulness of Augustine's spiritual and 
theological analysis in comparison with that of his opponent 
[Pelagius], as well as its greater consistency with Scripture' ; 
though, says Dr. Tulloch, * on the one particular point, . . . 
the salvation of infants, the Christian consciousness^ in its 
later and higher growth, may be said to have pronounced 
itself decisively on the side of the monk rather than of the 
bishop.' 

" Now, is it one whit short of marvelous that a sane, in- 
telligent, learned man should have the intellectual temerity 
at this late day to write himself down in defense of the po- 
sition of Augustine and in condemnation of that of Pelagius, 
and to talk soberly of Augustine as an expoui^.er of the 
* true relation Si of the divine and the human/ aii4 of the 
' deeper truthfulness ' of his empty speculations as ponpared 
with the rational, humane, and human views of Pelagius? 
And is it not even more marvelous that hundreds of millions 
of people, millions of them intelligent and leame<}^ still 
employ and pay preachers to dole out such ^spiritual food' 
to them Sunday after Sunday? 

** Now, why should the * Christian consciousness,' enjoy- 
ing daily intercourse with divinity, have to wait for a * later 
and higher growth ' to condemn the cruel and absurd doc- 
trine of infant damnation? The fact is, a great and increas- 
ing number of thoughtful men and women are being grad- 
ually but surely forced to drop the savage and silly dogmas 
of Augustine and other 'saints ' of his time — forced, not by 
a * later and higher growth of Christian consciousness,' but, 
as I have come to see in the last few months, Stuart, by the 
steady, irresistable growth of unchristian consciousness— 
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tlie growth of a consciousness based on common sense and 
reason, and. wholly at variance with Christian theories of 
roan and his place in nature. 

" Besides * vindicating divine truth ' by refuting the Pela- 
gian heresies and * establishing ' infant damnation, Augus- 
tine wrote a great treatise on the Trinity that occupied him 
niore or less continuously for about thirty years; though 
just , -wherein the relations of God and man have been 
^'nproved, or the knowledge of man concerning God has 
^een increased, from that day to this, by Augustine's thirty 
years of dreaming and speculation, does not clearly appear* 
^e also wrote voluminously on a great variety of theolo- 
Sical subjects which it is not worth our while to take up, 
'because they have no direct bearing on our chief inquiry. 
They constitute, in more or less elaborated form, the bulk of 
^he system of Christian faith to-day. We shall have occa- 
sion to refer to some of them later. 

** There are just two more matters, however, in regard to 
Augustine that I want to mention. You remember what I 
^ead to you in regard to the position and influence of 
Origen and Augustine in the Christian church, and also the 
opinion of Origen as to whether all Scripture language was to 
l>e taken literally. Hear what Augustine has to say about it. 
. "* There is no way,' he says, * of preserving the literal 
sense of the first chapter of Genesis without impiety and 
attributing things to God unworthy of him/ 
So much for Augustine as a * higher critic' 
And finally, here is a morsel of anthropological lore 
that must be full of comfort to the orthodox mind; though 
we of heretical leanings might perhaps look upon it as 
hardly a sufficient voucher for the veracity of even a saint. 
As to whether it should have any weight in determining 
Augustine's trustworthiness as an observer and witness in 
regard to the 'true relations of the divine and the human ' 
and the anatomical construction of the Trinity, I will leave 
you to decide. 

" * I was already bishop of Hippo,' says * Saint ' Augus- 
tine in one of his sermons, * when I went into Ethiopia with 
some servants of Christ, there to preach the Gospel. In 
this country we saw many men and women without heads, 
who had two great eyes in their breasts; and in countries 
still more southerly we saw people who had but one eye, in 
their foreheads.' 



u 
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"Shade of Ananias! What might not this 'unrivale- 
leader of Christian thought have discovered, if he had i^J^ ^^ 
kept on traveling south! " 



CHAPTER 28 

THE NESTORIAN HERESY AND THE THIRD COUNCIL 



\ 




" And now," continued Granger, " we come to the thii 
council. 

" The history of the third and fourth ecumenical council^^^* 
those of Ephesus in 431 and Chalcedon in 451, covering ^ 
period of twenty years, forms a somewhat connected nam 
tive which to me is even more interesting and signiiican 
than that of the council of Nice. Its bearing on the ques- 
tions we are considering is so important that I am going t< 
give it to you somewhat in detail, in order to show you th( 
more clearly the character and methods of the men who fixec 
the leading dogmas of the creed that fetter the thought ol 
Christendom to this day. In general it may be said that 
the council of Nice formulated the creed, the council ol 
Constantinople revised and extended it, and the councils ol 
Ephesus and Chalcedon interpreted it; and the dogmai 
were more or less elaborated during succeeding centuries. 

" In the third and fourth councils, as in the first two,«^ ^1 
Arianism was at the bottom of much or most of the trouble.-^ '^^' 
It was still the great question of the nature of Jesus; the^^^ ^ 
question whether, though called the Son of God, he was^^ -^ 
practically the equal of God in point of age, power, and alLB^ ^' 
essential attributes. To go back a little, Nestorius — ^th< 
notable character in the era of the third and fourth coun- 
cils — became bishop of Constantinople in 428, having been 
called from Antioch by the Emperor Theodosius II. The 
Roman Empire, you will remember, had been permanently 
divided in 395, and Theodosius was now Emperor of the 
East, with Constantinople as his capital, while Valentinian 
III ruled the West, with Ravenna, not Rome, as his capi- 
tal. Nestorius was an inveterate hater of heretics. In one 
of his first sermons as bishop he exhorted Theodosius to 
support him in stamping out heresy, promising in return to 
give the Emperor heaven and to stand by him in his con- 
test with the Persians. 
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. **Nestorius was especially bitter against the Arians. But 
*^ his zeal he overshot his mark and soon found himself 
charged with heresy. One,of his favorite priests preached 
^ sermon in which he declared that * no one should pre- 
?Ume to call Mary the Mother of God, for Mary was but a 
*^viman being, and that God should be born of a human 
toeing is impossible.' 

"This statement was promptly endorsed by Nestorius 
^nd boldly preached as the true doctrine. Nestorius 
Affirmed that to call Mary the mother of God was * to justify 
the follies of the pagans, who attribute mothers to their 
^ods' ; and that Jesus was really two persons, one divine and 
the other human, and that the Virgin was the mother of the 
"^nan Jesus merely, in whom the son of God dwelt. Such 
doctrine as this was, in the eyes of many, insolent im- 
piety, and roused the faithful to wrath and consternation. 
£ishop Saint Cyril of Alexandria held a council and called 
xipon Nestorius to anathematize his late teachings; where- 
upon Nestorius replied by anathematizing Cyril. When some 
of the monks and other clergy at Constantinople questioned 
Nestorius about his orthodoxy, he is said to have had 
Xhem beaten and imprisoned. 

** The following of Nestorius grew rapidly, chiefly through 
liis own writings. Secure in the favor of the Emperor, he 
fearlessly pursued his vigorous onslaught on the current 
interpretation of the orthodox creed, notwithstanding the 
condemnation of his views by councils at Rome and Alex- 
andria. Finally the dispute w^xed so fierce that both 
parties besought the Emperor to call a general council to 
settle it. The result was the council at Ephesus in 431, 
with more than two hundred bishops in attendance. Theo- 
dosius wrote a special letter to Augustine, urging him to 
come, but Augustine was dead before the letter reached 
him. Before the sessions of the council began Nestorius 

- is reported to have said that he * could not call an infant 
two or three months old God^ or bring himself to adore a 
sucking-child.* 

. . " Remember that it was the bishop of Constantinople, 
'the New Rome,* the rival of old Rome for supremacy in 

- th^ Christian world, who four hundred years after Christ 
held and taught these views of Jesus's nature and ridiculed 
the now current and orthodox doctrine, and that he had a 
large, highly respectable, and influential following. 
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" Against the protests of Nestorius and sixty-eight biishbps, 
the council went into session while yet Bishop John of 
Antioch — near Palestine again, you see — with a large party — 
of Nestorians had not arrived. When the council convened,. 

* the holy Gospels were placed in the midst of the assembly^ 
signifying the presence of Christ himself/ Nestorius, sum— 
moned by the council to appear before it, sent word that h^ 

* would come if he judged it necessary '; but he did notn 
come. Passages from his works were read before th 
assembly, and were declared by the fathers to be *horribl 
blasphemies,' and they cried out 'anathetea to the hereti 
Nestorius and to all who refuse to anathematize him. 
Thereupon the council passed sentence upon him in the 
words: 

"' Our Lord Jesus Chri$t, whom Nestorius hath blasphemed 
hath declared by this holy synod that he is deprived of all epis« 
copal dignity, and cut off from all part in the priesthood and from 
every ecclesiastical assembly,' 

"You see the bishops were not at all backward abou 
claiming divine authority; no more so, indeed, than late 
prelates, both Catholic and Protestant, the claim of exclu- 
sive truth being, of course, then as now, in every case t 
absolutely necessary basis of action. 

" Both Nestorius and his opponents sent accounts o 
the doings of the council to the Emperor, who at first 
sided with Nestorius, but afterwards against him. Mean- 
time John and twenty-seven other bishops arrived, and th 
friends of Nestorius thereupon held a * pseudo '-council 
that is, a * bolting ' council whose acts were not afterwards 
ratified and incorporated in the church code. The * pseudo '- 
council, numbering about forty members — quite a large 
minority-condemned the proceedings of the regular council, 
depQsed Saint Cyril and Memnon, the chief opponents 
of Nestorius, and cut off the remaining two hundred 
bishops from communion. Then the two hundred got to- 
gether again and cut off John and the rest of the pseudos. 
Next, the representative , of the Emperor took both Saint 
Cyril and Nestorius into custody and vainly strove to re- 
concile the two wrathful factions. 

"A remarkable performance this — the secular power 
stepping in and arresting the leaders of these two parties, 
comprising the chief bishops of Christendom, while they 
were endeavoring, by the then current modes of theological 
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aigument and persuasion, to discover and formulate the 
divine, eternal truth about the nature of Jesus, and to de- 
cide the abstruse theologico-metaphysical question whether 
the God-nature as well as the, apparently, human body of 
Jesus, was born of a virgin who had been * overshadowed ' 
by the Holy Ghost merely ; — a performance the more r^ 
niarkable because, according to the express declaration of 
^he two hundred, it was Christ himself who was settling 
f^ese . questions, using the council simply as a mouth- 
Piece. 

**Thus the two parties wrangled and see-sawed for over 

^^o months. At last, seeing that the bishops, with all 

^heir Apostolic succession, their divine guidance, and their 

theological lore, were drifting farther and farther apart 

*nd into deeper and deeper depths of religious wrath and 

'^''enzy, the Emperor felt compelled to interfere again. 

So he called a delegation of each faction to meet him at 

Chalcedon, and the result of the five days* conference, and 

^f the influence of his sister, was that he decided to sustain 

^He majority. Nestorius was deposed and sent back to 

^is monastery at Antioch; and Bishop John and the other 

^estorians, seeing the strong arm of secular power lifted 

Against them, speedily abjured their heresy. The Nes- 

^Orian heresy, however, proved as tenacious of life as its 

^rian predecessor, and led indirectly to the summoning 

^f the fourth great council at Chalcedon in 451. 

** But that is rather a long story itself, so we will leave 
It till another time. 

** Let me add here, however, a few more words about the 
later history of Nestorianism. It has a bearing on the 
tkiain question, the truth of Christian doctrine. After its 
Ciondemnation and attempted suppression in the Roman 
fenapire, Nestorianism continued to flourish and spread to 
the east. Successful missionary work was carried on in 
I*ersia, Syria, Arabia, India, and even China. The Mongo- 
lians and Arabs treated the banished heretics with great 
favor. Under Mohammedan rule — among the followers of 
the * False Prophet * — the Nestorians enjoyed not merely 
freedom of worship but civil and political rights, including 
appointment to high political ofiices — freedom and human 
rights denied them by the ' orthodox ' church and the * most 
Christian ' rulers of Europe. Nestorianism was made the 
national religion of Persia. In the twelfth century the sect 
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numbered about 150 bishops, but it has been greatly re- 
duced by destructive wars and by a great schism in the 
sixteenth century — the same century that witnessed the 
* Reformation ' schism in the Roman church. 

** Now, reasoning from their later history, what ground 
is there for supposing that there is anything inherently we^^ *"^ 
or false in the Nestorian * ism ' more than in the Catholic 
and Protestant orthodox* ism *? Each flourished under tl^^ 
fostering care of secular power, and each was subject ^^ 
disruption and decline. 

** See what * orthodox * Christianity has suffered at tl'^ ^ 
hands of its great rival, the religion founded by the * Fal^"^ 
Prophet' Mohammed. Springing up in the seventh cer:^' 
tury, Islam rapidly conquered a great part of ChristendonT^^ 
Allen speaks of the 'powerful and superb . . . Moorish 
kingdom of Granada, which for about four centuries wa: 
far in advance of Christian Europe in science and refine 
ment.' And Seebohm says that at the time of the Protestan - ^•^ 
Reformation the Mohammedan religion, * though only half ass- -^ 
old Christianity, was thought to number many times as man] 
adherents as there were Christians, and covered a mucl 
larger area than Christendom.' Indeed, at the time of th( 
Reformation the area which the Mohammedan power ha< 
conquered from Christendom was nearly if not quite equaE 
to the area still left to Roman Christendom; and in th< 
area that had succumbed to the * False Prophet ' were in — 
eluded the two great early rivals of Rome for supremacy ii 
the Christian world, Alexandria and Constantinople." 




CHAPTER 29 

THE EUTYCHEAN HERESY AND THE FOURTH COUNCIL 

"EuTYCHES," Granger resumed upon the next Sunda] 
evening, ** the aged abbot of a large monastery near Constan- 
tinople, whom Pope Leo the Great, his contemporary, calls 
* equally imprudent * and ignorant,' undertook to refute the 
Nestorian heresy, which asserted two natures for Jesus. 
But in his zeal Eutyches too, like Nestorius, overleaped 
the bounds, and tumbled headlong into the heretical notion 
that Jesus had but one nature; that God and man were 
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fully united in him; * that he had two natures before the 
union, but that after the union of the two natures they formed 
but one ' — * an error/ we are gravely told, * from which the 
most fatal consequences necessarily flow.* This grossly 
wicked doctrine seems to have possessed the fatal lacility 
of most heresies for spreading and winning souls. 

'* Among those roused to combat the error of Eutyches and 
deliver the church from its peril was a Bishop Eusebius, 
of Dorylaeum, who warned Flavianus, then Bishop of 
Constantinople, of the impending danger. A council of 
bishops was convened by Flavianus at Constantinople in 
448, and Eusebius preferred charges of heresy against Eu- 
tyches. Flavianus purged himself of any possible suspicion 
^y affirming his belief in the * true * doctrine, which he de- 
clared to be that * our Lord is perfect God and perfect man, 
<ionsubstantial with the Father as to his Godhead, and 
c^on substantial with his mother as to his manhood; and that 
the two natures are united in one person, so that after the 
incarnation there resulted one Jesus Christ.* 

** Now, you can doubtless easily perceive the wide differ- 
ences among the positions of Nestorius, Eutyches, and Flavi- 
anus, and the * fatal,' though opposite, errors of the two here- 
tics. The council sanctioned the views of Flavianus, and 
passed a blanket sentence: * If any one maintain a contrary 
faith, we separate him from the ministry of the altar and from 
the body of the church.' All this, you understand, was done 
merely as a confirmation and interpretation of the general 
propositions of the Nicene creed, which each heretic as- 
serted was not only capable of the construction that he put 
upon it but was capable of no other true and logical 
meaning. 

" Eutyches havingbeen cited to appear before the council, 
he excused himself by pleading a resolution he had taken 
never to leave his monastery, and farther stated that Euse- 
bius was his personal enemy; and Eutyches declared more- 
over that he accepted the Nicene creed, but that if the 
fathers in council had misstated anything he would follow 
the Bible instead of the fathers, as a safer guide. A second 
and third time Eutyches was summoned by the council but 
refused to go. Finally he decided to go; but, fearing for 
his life, he obtained, through the favor of a leading officer 
of the Emperor, an escort of troops. Thus guarded, he 
appeared before the council, and maintained bis views; 
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whereupon Bishop Basil of Seleucia came forward with ^ 
masterly reply. 

" * If you do not admit two natures after the union/ at"' 
gued Basil, * you admit a mixture and confusion of natures >^ 

** The bishops then demanded that Eutyches * anathema 
tize everything contrary to the doctrines which had jusl 
been read from Saint Cyril's writings '; to which Eutyches 
replied that * if he were wretched enough to do so he would ^ 
be anathematizing the fathers * — that is, you see, he main- ' 
tained that he was orthodox and that the other fellows 
were the heretics. And when they still besought him to 
confess two natures in Jesus, he referred them to certain 
writings of Saint Athanasius. Upon this the bishops vocif- 
erated their anathemas against him. He was sentenced to 
deposition and excomttiunication, the sentence being signed^ 
by thirty- two Eastern bishops and twenty-three abbots of 
Constantinople — note the numbers. The Egyptian monks 
refused their assent to the condemnation of Eutyches, 
thereby arraying themselves on the side of the heretic. 
Undismayed by the episcopal curse, Eutyches, with the 
insolent audacity* of heretics generally, not only clung to 
his abominable theory of * mixture and confusion * but pro- 
ceeded to administer confusion to his enemies. The Pope 
at that time was the great Leo, sometimes called ' the first 
of the Popes,' who is generally credited with having es- 
tablished the supremacy of the Roman church. To him 
Eutyches appealed, imploring protection. Leo wrote to 
Flavianus, protesting against the sentence of Eutyches. 
Flavianus replied, giving his version of the matter, and 
from that time Leo sided against Eutyches. 

" The whole case, however, as far as the Pope's position 
is concerned, is given away by the farther statement in the 
accounts, that the Pope foresaw the evil results which must 
flow from such patronage as the Emperor was bestowing 
upon Eutyches, and from such interference in the affairs of 
the church as the action of the Emperor; for Eutyches 
persuaded Theodosius to call a council at Ephesus in 449 
to reconsider the acts of the council which had condemned 
Eutyches. The reports of the proceedings of these two 
councils of 448 and 449, as derived from orthodox sources, 
carry the idea that the council that condemned Eutyches 
was a fair, representative body, while the * pseudo'-or 'rob- 
ber '-council at Ephesus was packed in the interest of 
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Eutyches, and that his opponents were treated with the ut- 
most severity and allowed no voice in the debates; all of 
which may be taken for what it is worth. But even if the 
latter council was indeed the violent, turbulent, cruel cabal 
it has been painted, the fact but shows the more clearly and 
conclusively the general character of the clericals who 
were making creeds for us. It is stated that the * pseudo '- 
council consisted of about 150 bishops, forty-two of whom 
had been members of the council at Constantinople in 448, 
where only fifty-five bishops and abbots had signed the sen- 
tence of Eutyches. The proportion of * robbers' in even 
orthodox councils must therefore have been sometimes 
rather large. 

" At the * pseudo '-council the proceedings of the previous 
council were read. The statement of the faith by Flavian us 
was read without dissent, but the remark of Basil about the 
'mixture and confusion ' was greeted by the African monks 
and Egyptian bishops with loud cries that *he deserved to 
be torn in pieces who thus divided Christ'; and when that 
part of the former proceedings was read where Eusebius 
pressed Eutyches to confess that Christ had two natures, 
the cries of the most pious bishops broke out afresh, that 
Eusebius deserved to be burned alive, and that whoever 
maintained that Christ had two natures should be anathe- 
matized. Thereupon the dominant faction declared for 
the Eutychean view, and Basil and other dualists, their 
duller intellects illumined by their fiery surroundings, sud- 
denly beheld the two natures of Jesus dissolve and blend 
into one. 

" Then, according to the accounts, Dioscorus, Bishop of 
Alexandria, the leader of the Eutychean party, called for 
the opinion of the bishops as to the orthodoxy of Eutyches. 
(Note, by the way, that whereas * Saint ' Cyril, the late 
bishop of Alexandria, had led the forces against the Nes- 
torian heresyy his immediate successor, Dioscorus, was now 
the leader of the ^^x\.y for the Eutychean heresy^ The first 
to answer was Bishop Juvenal of Jerusalem ^ who stated 
that he deemed Eutyches perfectly orthodox; from which 
opinion there was not a voice of dissent. Eutyches was 
forthwith unanimously reinstated as priest and abbot. 
Dioscorus next turned his attention to Flavianus. The acts 
of a previous council were read, in which it was forbidden 
to use any other creed than the Nicene upon pain of depo- 
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sition and anathema. Dioscorus accused Flavianirs with 
having violated this canon in offering a different statement 
of the faith. For this offense Flavianus and also Eusebius 
were thereupon sentenced to deposition, ninety-six bishops 
signing the decree. 

"It may or may not be true, as the account states, that 
a large number of the bishops signed under stress of threats 
and blows of Imperial troops called in by Dioscorus. It 
matters little as far as the main question is concerned, since 
threats and violence were not uncommonly resorted to as a 
majority argument to wipe out minority dissent. And if it 
is true that Flavianus was horribly beaten after his deposi- 
tion and died within three days from his injuries, still it is 
no worse than Eutyches had feared would happen to him 
at the hands of the previous council if he attended without 
a guard of Imperial troops. 

"The action of the *pseudo '-council, however, did not 
end the matter. Pope Leo wrote to the Emperor Theodo- 
sius, protesting against the * impious and saciilegious acts 
that had been done in that council, in open violation of the 
Catholic faith and the canons of the church, and imploring 
him in the name of the churches of the West to call an 
ecumenical council in Italy.' Observe that — the council to 
be called in Italy^ under Leo^s watchful eye. Leo also 
wrote to Pulcheria, sister of the Emperor, urging her to do 
everything in her power to stem the current running counter 
to the Catholic faith; and to the clergy and people of Con- 
stantinople exhorting them to hold fast to the true doctrine. 
All this proves Leo's foresight and energy in taking advan- 
tage of his opportunity. 

"Dioscorus, incensed at Leo's action — remember that 
Alexandria had been the sole rival of Rome for ecclesiasti- 
cal supremacy till Constantinople came to the front — with 
ten bishops severed all connection with the church of Rome. 
Leo persuaded the Emperor Valentinian to write to Theo- 
dosius, who, however, persisted in his refusal to allow the 
question to be reopened, sustaining the action of the 
* pseudo '-council at Ephesus." 

"And do you think," asked Craig, *' that Theodosius was 
sincere and disinterested in his action? " 

" Well, in the first place," answered Granger, " it matters 
not whether he was or no. If he was' not helping make 
our creeds, we do not care about him; and if he was help- 
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ing,' It was hot under pretence of divine authority or guid- 
ance; so that his action, whatever his motive, could have 
'Mio weight to establish the truth or binding authority of the 
^:reed. You must remember, however, that Theodosius had 
already, clearly against his personal inclination, enforced 
^he decree of the ecumenical council at Ephesus in 431 
against Nestorius for declaring that Jesus had two natures; 
and now along came a decree of a comparatively small 
council against Eutyches for declaring that Jesus had but 
one nature. Possibly this was more than the Emperor, 
trained in * secular ' and * profane ' schools merely, deemed 
reasonable and consistent. It takes an intellect and a con- 
science whetted to a keen theological edge to cut to the 
center and find the kernel of truth and justice in such 
extra-natural and supra- reasonable procedure. 

" Just at this critical juncture Theodosius died from in- 
juries received by a fall from his horse. The new Emperor, 
Marcian, husband of Pulcheria, reversed the policy of 
Theodosius and bent his neck to Rome. Pulcheria wrote 
to Leo that she hoped to see all heresy suppressed, and to 
that end would call a council. You thus see how Christian 

* orthodoxy * still swayed, now this way, now that, before 
the breath of a Roman Emperor or Empress. 

" The result was the fourth ecumenical council, as- 
sembled at Chalcedon in 451, composed of over six hundred 
bishops. Pope Leo sent a Sicilian bishop to preside. 
Eusebius was a leading spirit at this council, as he had 
been at the council at Constantinople in 448. Dioscorus 
was forced to sit among the accused. The acts of the 

* pseudo '-council at Ephesus were condemned, and Flav- 
ianus was declared innocent. But Dioscorus * did not in 
the slightest degree abate his arrogance, declaring that for 
his part he belonged to no party and professed no faith but 
the Catholic and Apostolic faith, neither did he regard men, 
but God alone * — clearly a most damnable and schismatic 
position to take ! The Eutychean heresy was condemned 
afresh, Dioscorus was anathematized, and the bishops *with 
one voice demanded that he, together with Juvenal of Jer^ 
usalem* and others be deposed. 

" The letter of Leo to Flavianus, in which the doctrine ot 
the incarnation is 'admirably developed,' was read, in 
part as follows: 
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The divine and the human nature, each remaining perfect, 
have been united in one person, to the intent that the same medi- 
ator might die, being yet immortal and impassible. . . . Neither 
nature is altered by the other; he who is truly God is also truly 
man. . . . The Word and the flesh preserve each its proper func- 
tions. The Holy Scripture proves equally the verity of the two 
natures. He is Go^, since it is written, " In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was God" He is also man, since it is writ- 
ten, '• The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us." As man 
he was tempted by the Devil ; as God he is ministered unto by 
angels.' 

**And so on. Observe that Leo bases his theory on quota- 
tions from the Gospel called John's, written when and by 
whom nobody knows — that Gospel sealed with the forgery 
of an Apostolic name * to procure its readier acceptance.' 

" Well, the bishops unanimously — Dioscorus and his foU 
lowers having seceded — approved Leo's translucent exposi- 
tion of the divine fatherhood and of the two natures of the 
virgin-born child, and pronounced anathema against all 
who should deny it. Dioscorus was cited to appear before 
the council but came not. 

" Now note what followed. * The petitions of the clergy 
and laity of Alexandria against Dioscorus were then read, 
in which they accused him of grievous crimes, stating that 
he had been guilty of homicide, had burnt and pulled down 
houses, had lived an infamous life, had bought up corn in 
order to enhance the price, and had connived at the resi- 
dence of women of ill-fame in his diocese, and had even 
kept them in his own house.* 

" Did you ever hear anything more absurd ? Why had 
nothing been heard before about all these appalling 
iniquities of the most holy bishop of Alexandria ? How 
could these hundreds of other bishops, with the representa- 
tives of the saintly Leo among them, wrangle for days over 
a question whether Jesus was one in two, or two in one, or 
six in half a dozen, and all this time allow such a prodigy 
of guilt — whose alleged record reads nearly as badly as that 
of some of the later Popes — to stand among them, an 
accredited church official of the highest rank in Christen- 
dom, with no charge against him save that of heresy? Can 
you doubt that, had it not been for his spiritual blindness 
and obstinacy and his ecclesiatical treason in declaring that 
he owed allegiance to no man but to God alone, nothing 
would ever have- been heard of these supposed offenses ? 
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Can you doubt that the indictment was mainly, if not en- 
tirely, a string of lies trumped up as a pretense of justi- 
fication for cutting Dioscorus off utterly from the church 
and making of him a terrible example and warning to all 
who should think of denying or questioning the dogmas 
put forth by the dominant faction of bishops ? 

" The very fact that such an assembly of Christian 
bishops, with Leo's helmsman at the wheels- an assembly 
fairly representing, we may suppose, the intellect, morality, 
piety, and authority of the Christian church at that time — 
that these men should, 450 years after Christ, hold them- 
selves up in this light, is a sufficient commentary on the 
value of their speculations on the genesis and nature of 
Jesus, as well as on their claim of divine authority to say 
what you and I shall or shall not believe. 

"Dioscorus was banished and died three years later. 
Bishop Juvenal and the rest made open confession of the 
*true faith' before the council and were absolved; not, 
however, we are told, out of charity for the misguided but 
repentant, but because the bishops thought the banishment 
of Dioscorus was sufficient and because they feared to carry 
their rigor against the heretical bishops too far, least a fresh 
schism result. The council, among other things, formulated 
an additional statement of faith, practically dictated by 
Pope Leo, interpreting the language of the Nicene creed to 
mean that Jesus * is to be acknowledged one and the same 
Christ, the Son, the Lord, the only begotten in two natures, 
without mixture, change, division, or separation,* and so on, 
as long as you can stand it. Another important act of this 
council was that it confirmed the acts of a great number of 
previous councils, thus establishing a code of church disci- 
pline and a system of faith, many parts of it inconsistent 
and contradictory, but all alike authoritative and binding. 

"Though considerably elaborated afterwards, by the 
working out of the doctrines of the Atonement, Transnb- 
stantiation, and others, the Christian system of doctrine, as 
we have followed its growth through the four great ecu- 
menical councils, had developed sufficiently by the middle 
of the fifth century to give us a fair basis for judgment 
upon its merits and its claims to divine and Apostolic origin. 
I have tried to give you the facts and the conclusions to 
which they seem to me to lead. 
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** This IS all I care to say on this branch of the subject,*^ 
said Granger, closing his notebook, " unless there is some-< 
thing you want to go into more fully." 

" There are a few questions I should like to ask," an- 
swered Craig thoughtfully, " but I think I had better leave 
them till to-morrow night." 

" I wish you would tell me to-niglit what they are," re- 
plied Granger, ** so that I can think them over before I try 
to answer them. Otherwise I may be unable to give you 
any answer whatever, to say nothing about a satisfactory 
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" Well," returned Stuart, " one question is this: I should 
like to know more fully how the list of New Testament 
books came to be made up as we have it. I was taught to 
look upon the New Testament as one perfect whole, invul- 
nerable in all its parts, unimpeachable, inspired throughout, 
and I supposed all doctrines of the Protestant creeds were 
easily deducible from the New Testament Scriptures. You 
seem to show that it took centuries of time and a vast 
amount of speculation and discussion, not to mention perse- 
cution, to reach an agreement on these doctrines — or rather 
to narrow the differences down to even the present wide 
range. But still, dropping these disputed and highly elaborated 
theories, we have left the New Testement as it existed be- 
fore these later doctrines were developed. Now, when did 
the New Testament in its present form come into general or 
exclusive use, and its history become * practically unbroken,' 
as I think you remarked? 

" The second question," continued Craig, " is this : Are 
not the objections you raise applicable mainly to the Cath- 
olic church, and haven't they little bearing, compara- 
tively, on Protestantism? I have always looked upon the 
centuries you have been talking about as belonging to the 
age of Roman Catholic domination, and regarded the 
Protestant Reformation as carrying Christianity back to 
its primitive purity. I know you have answered this ques- 
tion to some extent, but not to my entire satisfaction. 

" The third question is this : Admitting the truth of your 
statement of the case and the conclusion to which it seems 
to lead, what have you left of your religion, and what be- 
lief can you retain as to God and his relations with men? 

" Finally, a personal question, which you may take as 
lightly or as seriously as you choose, though it is prompt- 
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ed by other motives than idle curiosity or banter: Don't 
you think you have flopped pretty suddenly and com- 
pletely in the last few months from orthodox belief to 
orthodox unbelief ? I can't quite understand it myself.*' 
Granger smiled good-naturedly. 

'* I will try to answer all your questions to-morrow 
night," he said, " the personal as well as the rest. . One of 
them, in regard to the application of what I have said to 
Protestantism, I intended to take up anyhow." 



CHAPTER 30 

THE NEW TESTAMENT CANON — THE REFORMATION 
CRY OF " BACK TO AUGUSTINE ! " 

"I WILL answer your questions as best I can," said 
Granger to Craig the nelct evening, " in the order in which 
'Jrou have asked them. And first in regard to the New 
Testament. I did not mean to say that I knew of any 
7)articular date from which the history of the New Tes- 
tament in its present form may be said to be unbroken. 
Let me quote Dr. Davidson again : 

" * Before A. D. 170 no book of the New Testament was termed 
Scripture or believed to be divine and inspired. No canon of the 
New Testament, i. e., no collection of New Testament literature 
like the present one supposed to possess divine authority, existed 
before A. D. 200." 

"Strange, very strange, is it not, that these now holy 
writings did not become * divine * or * inspired * till a cen- 
tury or more after the alleged date of their composition? 

" The first ofiicial list of New Testament books, as far 
as I can learn, was that alleged to have been made by the 
council of Laodicsea, to which I have already referred, 
the date of which is in dispute, being placed by different 
authorities as early as 314 and as late as 372 — a fact in it- 
self strongly indicating the difficulty of locating the date 
and authorship of early gospels and epistles, the work of 
individuals. The weight of authority seems to be that 
the council of Laodicsea was held after the middle of the 
fourth century. It is said to have been composed of thirty- 
two bishops, and to have adopted sixty canons, or rules of 
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church government. The fifty-ninth canon forbids th 
faithful to sing uninspired hymns, or to read uncanonica ^ 
books; and the sixtieth canon gives a list of the canonica^^ 
books of Scripture, but omits the Revelation of John, 

" And now note the character of the men said to have-^^ 
promulgated this first official list of books that might be ^ 
read with spiritual profit and without spiritual danger, and 
the frame of mind in which they went about it, as shown 
by other canons adopted by the council. 

"The sixth canon prohibits the admission of heretics 
within a church — hardly a Christlike way of treating un- 
believers. 

" The ninth canon excommunicates all church members 
who visit the places of worship or burial grounds of heretics. 

"The tenth canon forbids the faithful to give their 
children in marriage to heretics, and the thirty-first canon 
repeats the prohibition specifically in regard to daughters. 
This recalls Paul's admonitions: * Be ye not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers: for what fellowship hath right- 
eousness with unrighteousness ? or what hath he that be- 
lie veth with an infidel? ... touch not the unclean 
thing ' — the * unclean thing ' being the unbeliever, no matter 
how clean he may be except in this one respect of belief. 

" The twenty-sixth canon forbids persons who have not 
been authorized by a bishop to undertake to cast out evil 
spirits. So you see that not only was the now exploded 
theory of demons believed in at that time, but bishops ap- 
pointed persons to practice the devices for casting the evil 
spirits out. However, they had precedent therefor in the 
alleged miracles of Jesus and the Apostles. But stranger 
than all that is the fact that to this day the Church of 
England retains a canon reading in part as follows: 

" * No minister or ministers shall, without the license and direc- 
tion of the bishop of the diocese first obtained, and had under his 
hand and seal, . . . attempt, upon any pretence whatsoever, either 
of possession or obsession, by fasting and prayer, to cast out any 
devil or devils, under pain of the imputation of imposture or 
cosenage, and deposition from the ministry/ 

" And it is said that recourse has been had to exorcism 
under sanction of this canon within the last century. 

" But to return to the council of Laodicaea. 

" The twenty-ninth canon forbids Christians to keep the 
Jewish Sabbath — a striking injunction, considering that 
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Jesus was a Jew, and one that clearly shows how completely 
the pagan day of sun-worship had already superseded its 
Cliristian predecessor. 

"The forty-fourth canon forbids the admission of women 

"^^ithin the alter. This recalls more Pauline texts, * divine' 

^nd * inspired' Christian teaching: 

"'Let your women keep silence in the churches : for it is not per- 
•>^itted unto them to speak ; . . . And if they will learn anything, 
^^tthem ask their husbands at home. . . . Let the women learn in 
Silence with all subjection. But I suffer not a woman to teach, 
*^^r to usurp authority over the man. but to be in silence. . . . 
^4either was the man created for the woman, but the woman for 
le man.' 



^ "Ah, what a little heaven on earth women would have, 
^ f their husbands and fathers and brothers would just live 
Vip to the teachings and examples of * Holy Writ! ' 

" But there is another interesting consideration in cc)n- 
'^ection with the sixtieth canon as it appears in the records 
^Df the council of Laodicsea, with its list of sacred books, 
^t has been shown by the critics that the sixtieth canon does 
"^ot belong there, but was tacked on a long time afterwards — 
^n other words, forged. The first well authenticated official 
^ists of New Testament books appear to have been made 
1)y the council at Hippo in the year 393 and that at Car- 
thage in 397, at both of which the great Augustine was the 
leading spirit. Moreover, even as late as that the two most 
eminent and influential church fathers of the time, Augus- 
tine and Jerome, were not agreed as to what the New Tes- 
tament should or should not contain. Rather striking, is 
it not, that there should still be so much doubt and disa- 
greement about the list of Mioly' books 350 years after the 
death of Jesus. 

" No doubt much more might be said in answer to your 
question, but I was satisfied when I got thus far, and turned 
to something else. 

" Now, as to your second question, I have tried to show 
you all along that there was no Roman Catholic church 
during the first four and a half centuries after Christ, as 
the church has existed in later times; that, while Rome was 
accorded the * primacy of honor' by the other churches on 
account of the tradition that the Apostle Peter founded the 
church at Rome and was its first bishop, in point of power 
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the Roman church stood little if any above the churches of 
Constantinople and Alexandria till the time of Leo the 
Great, about a. d. 450. It had been the policy of the 
bishop of Rome from near the end of the second century 
to claim authority over the other churches, but the claim 
had been steadily and strongly resisted. Really, it seems 
to have been Leo's masterly domination of the great coun- 
cil of Chalcedon in 45 1 and his vigorous perpetuation of 
his policy during the following ten years that established 
Roman supremacy, which was immensely strengthened by 
Pope Gregory the Great a century and a half later. 

" Still, I understand your feeling, and I felt much as you 
do in that regard when I reached this stage of my reading 
on the subject. So I turned to the period of the Protes- 
tant Reformation to find out the causes and results of 
that great upheaval; though realizing, of course, that the 
one vital question, whether the four Gospels are true nar- 
ratives of Jesus's life and teachings, could find no answer 
in the Reformation era. 

"And first I went to Seebohm's and D'Aubigne's histories 
of the Reformation. I had already read them, last year, in 
connection with the course of lectures on the Reformation 
epoch; but on recurring to them again with this new object 
in view, I was more surprised than I can tell you to find 
how little I had before seen of what was there. It was a 
double surprise: first, to find that the Reformation was 
what it was; and secondly, to learn that I, and I had no 
doubt many others, had read these and other books and 
had listened to that course of lectures without being once 
awakened to the significance, from a religious point of view, 
of the contest and its outcome. Yet the facts were all 
there, in the books and doubtless in the lectures. Why, 
then, had I not grasped their meaning? I was not merely 
puzzled but annoyed at the revelation of my .own mental 
blindness." 

** And did you discover wherein the defect of sight lay? " 
inquired Craig. 

** I think I did. I am sure I did. It lay in the fact that 
I had been taught from babyhood to look at everything 
from the Protestant Christian standpoint only, so that what- 
ever ran counter to my fixed religious notions made little or 
no impression on me. It was simply a case of atrophy of a 
mental organ through disuse; or more properly, ^arrested 
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ievefopment and deformity of a mental organ, analogous to 
the stunted growth, diminished power, and deformity of the 
aristocratic Chinese lady's bound foot. But now I had de- 
veJoped the power of sight, and was looking for the truth 
and all the truth." 
"And what did you find ?" asked Craig. 
"I found that the battle-cry of the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion was, in fact if not in words: 
"'BACK TO AUGUSTINE r" 
" Well, that's a new idea to me," said Craig. 
**And it was new to me," continued Granger; "or rather 
the significance was new to me. It was the most startling 
eye-opener I had met in the whole course of my investiga- 
tion, because I now knew what Augustinism meant, and I had 
at last tracked these early church speculations and squab- 
bles right into the same pew with nineteenth-century Prot- 
estantism. I could now see clearly the gigantic paradox 
wrapped in the folds of the Protestant Reformation, which, 
while on the one hand standing for freedom and progress, 
on the other hand stood for retrogression and a plunge into 
the intellectual mire that marked the closing years of the 
mighty Roman state — that dreary wilderness of fruitless 
theological dreaming and fierce disputing which we have 
hastily traversed. Here we Christians have been poking 
fun at the Chinese for following Confucius back to the 
Chinese dark ages, and behold! our own sixteenth-century 
reformers, instead of proclaiming the freedom of Science 
and joining hands with her to emancipate mankind from the 
serfdom of superstition, undertook to turn the wheels of 
human intellect back eleven centuries, and threw them- 
selves at the feet of the man who preached the damnation 
of babes, who *saw many men and women without heads,* 
and who gravely argues that * It is impossible that there 
should be people on the other side of the earth, since no such 
race is recorded by Scripture among the descendants of Adam.* 
•*And the strangest thing about it all is that millions 
upon millions of enlightened people, with all the facts star- 
ing them in the face, are still, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, straining their eyes in the same direction as their 
sixteenth century predecessors, still clinging to the same 
silly old idea that — 

"•In Adam's fall 
We sin-ned all — 
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which the most powerful and influential of the church 
fathers worked out when he * vindicated divine truth ' in op- 
position to the heretic Pelagius. The fact is, the Refor- 
mation movement was directed, not against the Augustinian 
dogmas of the Roman church, but against her greed, her 
tyranny, her immorality, and her irreligion, and was an effort 
to revive the theology of Augustine, especially his doctrine 
of justification by faith." 

" What is your authority for saying that?" interrupted 
Craig. 

** There's plenty of proof," said Granger. " Machiavelli, 
the contemporary Italian historian, says: * By the corrupt 
example of that [the Papal] court Italy has lost its religion 
and become heathenish and irreligious.* A proverb com- 
mon at that time expressed this feeling toward the church: 

* Satan would be ashamed to think of what a monk dares 
undertake.* But I need not dwell on this phase of the case. 
It is the attitude of the reformers toward Augustine that 
I want to bring out. 

*' * The church had fallen,* says D*Aubigne, * because the 
great doctrine of justification by faith in the Savior had 
been taken away from her. ... As soon as this fundamental 
truth should be reestablished in Christendom, all the errors 
and observances that had taken its place . . . would dis- 
appear.' 

" * We must regenerate the church,' preached the martyr 
reformer Savonarola. ' God remits the sins of men, and 
justifies them by his mercy.' 

** Colet, the Oxford reformer, exhorted his disciples to 

* keep to the Bible and the Apostles' Creed, letting divines, 
if they like, dispute about the rest.* The Apostles' Creed 
embodied the doctrinal belief of the Augustinian age. 

" Martin Luther was an Augustinian monk. Says Seebohm: 

" * He traced every harm that came to him through passion and 
temptation all alike to the Devil. . , . He passed through great 
mental struggles, sometimes shut himself up in his cell for days, 
and once was found senseless on the floor. At length he found 
peace of mind in the doctrine of "justification by faith." ' , . . This 
doctrine he learned partly from the pious vicar-general of the 
monastery, partly from the works of St. Augustine, and under their 
guidance from a study of the Bible. From this time he accepted 
also other parts of the theology of St. Augustine, and especially 
those which, because they were afterwards adopted by Calvin, are 
nOW called '* Calvinistic," such as that all things arc fated to hap- 
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pen according to the divine will, that man has therefore no free 
will, and that only an elect number, predestinated to receive the 
gift of faith, are saved.* 

"And again, Seebohm says: * Luther was conscious . . . 
that if Protestantism (as it afterwards did) should follow 
Luther and adopt the Augustinian theolog)^/ etc. * This 
article of justification/ wrote Luther, 'is what creates the 
church, nourishes it, edifies it, preserves and defends it: 
no one can teach worthily in the church, or oppose an 
adversary with success, if he does not adhere to this truth.' 

" Lutlier began his open work in the Reformation in the 
year 15 17. * The religious disputes,' says Seebohm, 'be- 
tween Luther and the Papal party . . . drove him to see that 
his Augustinian views were identical with those of Wiclif and 
Huss, . . . and that " St. Paul and Augustine were Hussites." 
The fact was, continues Seebohm, *that Wiclif and Huss, 
like Luther, had in a great degree got their views from the 
works of St. Augustine.* 

" The historian Green says that Wiclif began the Reforma- 
tion when in 1381 he formally denied the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, in England. Huss, in Bohemia, followed in Wic- 
lif 's footsteps thirty years later, and was burned at the stake. 

"John Calvin, a Frenchman, was twenty-five years 
younger than Luther. Calvin adopted the Augustinian 
theology and became a Protestant. It was Calvin's ' In- 
stitutes of the Christian Religion,* says Seebohm, * which 
gave rigid logical scholastic form to those Augustinian 
doctrines which . . . were held in common by most Protes- 
tant reformers from Wiclif to Luther, but which have been 
since called Calvinistic. . . . He founded his church on the 
republican basis of the congregation rather than, as Luther 
did, on the civil power of the prince. ' 

"So, you see it was the later practices and dogmas of 
the church rather than the ancient doctrines which the Ref- 
ormation attacked. • 

" And how has Protestantism progressed from that time 
to this ? As we have already seen, Calvinism is merely 
Augustinism warmed over, and made a little hotter, if pos- 
sible, than Augustine left it. But, says Seebohm: 

" * The historical importance of Calvin lies in the fact that he im- 
pressed upon Western Protestantism his rigid scholastic creed 
and his views of ecclesiastical discipline. The Protestants of 
France . . . are mainly the offspring of Calvinism, . . . Scotch 
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Protestantism received its impress from Geneva. The Purita 
of England were also Calvinists. . . . The Pilgrim Fathers too 
with them from England to the New England across the Atlanti* 
the Calvinistic creed, and, alas! its intolerance too. So engrainec 
was it in their theological mind that, even though themselves flee 
ing from persecution, they themselves persecuted in the land o 
their refuge. Under the rule of the Boston saints there was as 
little religious liberty as under the rule of Calvin at Geneva.'" 

" But the orthodox Protestants are not all Calvinists, by 
any. means," interrupted Craig. 

'* True," answered Granger; " but they are all Augustin- 
ians. They have merely taken tlieir Augustinisra through 
some other channel than Calvin. The Articles of Religion 
of the Protestant Episcopal church, and of its offshoot, the 
Methodist Episcopal church, teem with Augustine's dog- 
mas and the doctrines wrought out in those early centuries. 
Listen: 

" * Original sin standeth not in the following of Adam (as the 
Pelagians do vainly talk) but it is the corruption of the nature of 
every man, that naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam, 
whereby man is very far gone from original righteousness, and of 
his own nature inclined to evil, and that continually. 

" * We are accounted righteous before God only for the merit of 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ by faith, and not for our own 
works or deservings. Wherefore, that we are justified by faith 
only, is a most wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort.' 

** And so on. And even the churches with less elaborate 
and rigid creeds are all full of the spirit and devoted to 
the dogmas of the African bishop of the fifth century. 

" And after all, what difference does it make whether the 
Roman church was dominant when the creeds were made? 
We have seen how they were made, and how they were forced 
on Christendom; and we have seen that Protestantism 
clings to those hoary formulas quite as closely as does 
Roman Catholicism. All talk, therefore, about the cruelty 
and corruption of the Roman church during the middle 
ages is wholly irrelevant to our present discussion. The 
simple fact is that the creeds of Christianity, and especially 
of Protestant Christianity, are to-day essentially what the 
bigoted fanatics and the mob-like assemblies of heretic- 
hunters made them between the years 200 and 450 after 
Christ ; and this includes the foisting of the four Gospels 
of the New Testament on Christendom." 
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CHAPTER 31 

THE RELIGION UNIVERSAL — THE DUTY OF SPEECH 

" As to your third question," Granger went on, " I do 
not know that I can answer it fully and finally at present; 
that is, I do not know that I have yet reached a final con- 
clusion in regard to the general question of religion. As it 
now looks to me, I think we may perhaps define religion as 
* man's belief in regard to the origin and destiny of the uni- 
verse *; or, in other words, his answer to the questions, 
Whence did we come, and whither are we going? The Jew- 
ish religion has for its fundamental idea the existence of a 
personal, infinite God, who revealed himself to men at 
various times long ago, and gave them a true account, as far 
as it goes, of the origin and destiny of all things. The 
Christian religion accepts this fundamental idea of God 
and his revelations, and adds thereto belief in the divinity, 
sacrificial death, and resurrection of Jesus *Christ* — that is, 
Jesus * the anointed.* Now, what I have been trying to de- 
termine is, whether the evidence in support of these declar- 
ations about the nature and mission of Jesus is such as 
should carry conviction to an intelligent, unbiased mind. I 
am forced to conclude that it is not; and this notwith- 
standing that I began the inquiry firmly believing that Jesus 
and the New Testament accounts of him were all that the 
creeds assert. 

" But the question of the existence of God and of his in- 
finite power and goodness, is in no wise affected, as far as I 
can see, by rejecting the dogma of the divinity of Jesus. 
Thus the essential idea of our religion is still left to us; 
and the idealized Christ-life, stripped of its fungus growth 
of supernaturalism, remains one of the most noble and in- 
spiring personalities in history. But we must drop from the 
Old Testament, as from the New, all tales of miracles, and 
all cruel, unreasonable, inhuman, and debauching teaching, 
looking upon such things as the product of ignorant and 
superstitious imagination untaught by Science. And we 
must regard the ponderous myths and impossible, incon- 
sistent historical narratives of those hoary ages as merely 
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* vehicles of ideas/ crude attempts of humanity in its intel- 
lectual childhood to express what never can be expressed 
or even conceived by the human mind. Our religion, too^ 
becomes broad enough to take in not only Jesus but^ 
Buddha, Zoroaster, Confucius, Apollonius, Marcus Aurelius, 
Comte, Kant, and whoever else, in the past or in the present^ 
has by precept or example inspired men and helped them, 
to a higher plane of being and doing; and we can and must 
apply to all these great teachers and their teachings the 
same rules of reason and morality, rejecting whatever is 
false or unworthy or outgrown, and receiving gladly to our 
hearts whatever is true and good. 

" And finally for your last question, as to the suddenness, 
apparent or real, of my * flop*. I hadn't thought about it 
myself till you asked the question. I knew I had changed 
front, but the element of time had not entered into my cal- 
culations. I don't think it amounts to anything anyhow. 
Great undiscovered or unrecognized truths lie all about us, 
and it is merely a question of our opening our eyes, some 
day and seeing them. 

" Actually, however, in my own case this change of reli- 
gious views has not been so sudden as your question implies. 
The process of mental development, training of the critical 
faculties,and accumulation of facts that has made it possible 
for me to open my eyes in so short a time, has been' going 
on for five or six years, and with great rapidity during the 
last year and a half, since I got within range of men who 
see and dare tell what the facts of history mean. Finally 
Dr. Harlow's lectures supplied the last link. In too many 
cases, however, the young man and woman never come 
under such strong awakening influences, or at any rate not 
until after ties and connections have been formed that re- 
quire sacrifice, perhaps heavy and grievous sacrifice, as the 
cost and penalty of renouncing belief in the orthodox 
creeds. 

" And by way of parenthesis, it seems to me that the 
most inviting and most promising field for Unitarian church 
work is in college and university towns. But the preachers 
must be men of intellect, force, and broad views, and must 
offer something more and other than dried up or diluted 
orthodoxy. Unitarian preaching is too often nothing more 
than orthodoxy with all the juice squeezed out of it. 
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"Well," continued Granger, "to return to your question, 
I took up this investigation much as though I had been as- 
signed such a topic as * The origin and credibility of Christian 
doctrine ' for an essay. 1 am sure, moreover, that I have pur- 
sued the inquiry throughout in a spirit of honest endeavor to 
get at the truth , or rather with an honest purpose to let the 
truth get at me. I have never runaway from the truth, 
never shrunk from accepting it; nor have 1 ever felt in- 
clined to do so. You will certainly agree with me that, in 
the pursuit of 'profane' learning at least, the loss of any 
preconceived idea is as nothing to the delight of digging up 
and taking possession of a new nugget of truth. My word 
for it, the delight is no less keen and unmixed in the pur- 
suit of religious truth, after the first painful shock of sur- 
prise at discovering that what has been so real and so sacred 
to you is after all a myth; that you have been all your life 
self-deceived and deceived by others, even by those whom 
you most trusted and whom you believed practically infal- 
lible, but whom you now see to be as ignorant and self- 
deceived as you were. It makes one feel as though he had 
been dreaming all his life, and had just awakened, to see 
his friends still walking about, as he had formerly been, 
'With their eyes open, but seeing not.*' 

Granger ceased speaking, and the two young men sat si- 
lent for some minutes. 

"I should like to know," Craig finally said, musingly, 
"whether the Unitarian minister whose lectures have had 
such a powerful effect upon us holds the extreme views that 
you have advanced." 

" I do not know whether he does or not," replied Granger, 
**nor do I care, farther than that it is always interesting to 
know just what religious opinions enlightened men do hold. 
Why should you or I hesitate to accept or declare the con- 
clusions to which the facts seem to lead, whether anybody 
else thinks as we do or not? " 

** There is only one reason, Paul, for maintaining silence," 
replied Craig. " It is a reason, I confess, that appeals to the 
heart rather than to the head. And yet I am a good deal 
disturbed by the thought of the effect that our change of 
views will have upon our relations with some of our friends 
who still retain iheir firm belief in the doctrines that we 
have discarded." 
"Yes, Stuart," replied Granger, **that is an aspect of the 
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case which is indeed unpleasant and even painful to con- 
template. To give public voice to such thoughts and con- 
clusions as we have expressed in these talks of ours cannot 
but shock and grieve some who are very dear to us and 
whom we would gladly spare such distress. They cannot 
understand us. They will turn away from us. They will 
perhaps openly condemn and reproach us. What then ? 
They are sincere in their beliefs. Are we less so ? 
They openly proclaim what they believe. Shall we be 
denied the right to hold and declare beliefs that we 
have tested and proved as they have never tried, or dared, 
to test theirs ? Nor is that all. Who shall absolve us from 
our sin, who shall right the wrong, if we withhold from those 
about us, and especially from the young and plastic minds, 
the truths that we know will make for both individual and 
social betterment ? We are charitable with those with whom 
we differ in opinion. Should they not be equally charitable 
with us ? But whether they are or not, our right is none 
the less clear, our duty none the less imperative. If we'lose 
their friendship we at least have the compensating thought 
that we could have retained it only at such sacrifice of per- 
sonal rights and such self-stultification as no man can justly 
demand of a friend, and none can justly grant if demanded.'' 



Part Third 



THE MANHOOD OF PAUL GRANGER 



" There is but one good which is the cause and founda- 
tion of a happy life — to trust a man's self." 

— Seneca 

" The ideal of womanhood lies neither in the fair saint, 
nor in the fair sinner; . . . the female type of character is 
neither better nor worse than the male, but only weaker; 
women are meant neither to be men's guides nor their play- 
things, but their comrades." 

— Huxley, Lay Sermons 



CHAPTER 32 

A FRIEND OF WOMAN 

"Come in, Ossie," called out big, jolly Ralph Henson; 
" we were just speaking of your pronounced views about 
the place of woman in the economy of nature." 

Half a dozen young men, among them Granger and Craig, 
had happened to come together in one of the University 
lecture rooms during an unoccupied hour, and were loun- 
ging about and giving themselves up to good-natured banter 
and story-telling, when Ossie Waver opened the door and 
peeped in. Ossie was known to every body in the room — 
a perennial subfreshman, a dapper little fellow who would 
weigh, when in good flesh, close upon 112 pounds. He had 
a sweet, girlish face^ a girlish voice, soft, kittenish manners, 
and a faint little mustache in a state of chronic incipiency. 
Ossie's general appearance suggested the theory that na- 
ture had been undecided whether to make a girl or a boy 
out of him, and had hesitated so long that there was not 
time left to make a fair specimen of either. Ossie was 
gallantly devoted to the ladies. If he was even moderately 
devoted to anything else — except his mustache and cigar- 
ettes — he was eminently successful in concealing the fact. 

" Yas," responded Ossie, eagerly launching upon his favor- 
ite theme, ** Eliave vewy pwonounced opinions on the gweat 
subject of woman and heh pwopeh spheah. Woman is nat- 
uahly weak, infewioh to man in stwength and couhwage. 
She is not constwucted foh self-suppoht and self-pwotection. 
To man's stwong ahm and stout heaht belongs the tendeh 
and noble duty of pwotecting heh and pwoviding foh heh 
wants. And how disagweeable — I may say how distwessingly 
wepulsive — it is to see a woman lay aside heh sweet, cling- 
ing natuh and assume the wole that natuahly belongs to 
the stwong sex. Bah Jove, it's a sight to make the gods 
weep!" 
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And Ossie stopped abruptly, overcome by his feeling^ 
and the dropping of his eyeglasses. 

"Bravo, bravo, Ossie!" exclaimed Henson. " Lo^^y 
sentiments superbly expressed! Why, man, I didn't kno^ 
you could be so eloquent." , 

" Thanks, Walph," replied Ossie modestly. " I dot^ * 
pwetend to be much of a speakeh, but this is a topic tb^* 
might make any man eloquent. It both gwieves and angeb^ 
me when I see a woman come down fwom heh high esta^t^ 
and twy to compete with heh stwong bwoiher — I might s^Y 
twy to unsex hehself — instead of being satisfied to gwac^ 
the lot to which God assigned heh. 1 wouldn't mahwy such 
a woman foh a million dollahs! " 

"Good, good!" cried Henson. "Right again, Ossie, 
right again. I wouldn't either, Ossie, if I were you — nor 
for a billion dollars. What's wealth, or fame, or social rank, 
beside the sole and undisputed proprietorship of a dear, 
sweet, soft, clinging, fearsome little bit of femininity that 
loves you like all possessed and knows you are the only man 
in the whole wide world worth loving! And ah, how deli- 
cious it must be to take her in your strong protecting arms 
and calm her troubled soul when she is trembling on the 
verge of hysterics at the sight of a snake or an angleworm! 
Ah, Ossie, that's bliss! May such a fate be yours, my boy; 
you deserve it, all of it — and more." 

Ossie really appeared to be a trifle doubtful of Henson's 
sincerity in all this; but when he glanced around at the 
sober faces about him, he seemed unable to tell just where, 
if at all, the sincerity ended. 

" And of course you don't believe in co-education? " 
continued Henson. 

" No, my deah Walph; I am unalteahbly opposed to co- 
education — that is, foh men and women; of couhse it's all 
wight foh boys and guhls. I have detehmined iwevocably 
nevah to mahwy a co-ed — nevah! nevah!" 

"That's right, Ossie," said Ralph, encouragingly; ** that's 
the way I like to hear a man speak out. Yes, it must be 
awkward and disagreeable in the extreme for a full-grown 
man to have to sit by and hear his wife discourse learnedly of 
something that he dosen't know anything about." 

" Yas, co-eds get to be so masculine, you know — so abom- 
inably independent and self-weliant. A woman shouldn't 
be self-weliant. It's not only unwomanly but it's positively 
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Irreligious; foh you know St. Paul says, if a woman wants 
^^^ leahn anything let heh ask heh husband at home." 

"And that's a clincher, Ossie. When a man can quote 
Sc^ripture, why, that's the end of it.*' 

"Yas, of couhse; a fellow can't go back on Scwiptuh, 
y Ciu know." 

"But, I say, Ossie, you must have some original and 
'^^ valuable ideas about babies, too. The two subjects — 
^sbies and women — are very closely related, you know." 

**No, Walph, I can't say that 1 know much about babies. 

I don't like babies, you know; in fact, 1 detest them. They 

wive me distwacted, they cwy so pehsistently and unweas- 

nably, you know. Last summeh I visited my sisteh foh a 

"^veek. She has an infant. It was five oh six weeks old — 

ih five oh six months, I fohget which. All thwough my 

'isit that child displayed the utmost diswegahd foh my 

feelings and comfoht, especially at night. One day I un- 

^ eh took to take cahah of it foh a quahteh of an houeh. 

H*wesently it pulled my collah askew, and I laid it — the 

iDaby — down on a chaiah while I adjusted it — the collah. 

-And, 'pon my honoh, the little wascal pwomptly wolled off on 

the flooah. I picked him up wight away, but he set up a 

Twemendous howl that woused the entieh household. 

Deuced fine joke on mey— te, he, he! — but I nevah told my 

sisteh what caused the wacket." 

Ossie's joke offered an opportunity for relief that his 
hearers were not slow to avail themselves of. 

**Yes, that was funny enough," said Henson when the 
laughter had subsided. " You see, Ossie, I know something 
about babies. I have had cause to think about them a good 
deal, and sometimes very vigorously. I've got six younger 
brothers and no sister, so I've had to be the big girl of the 
family. The chief trouble, Ossie, is that the baby enters 
upon its individual career in such a rare, underdone con- 
dition. Now, if some fellow with a genius for such things 
would just contrive a plan for starting the baby off at the 
outset able to talk a little, walk a little, eat with a spoon, and 
wear under-garments of a somewhat more elaborate pattern 
than a square piece of cloth with a hem, it would save their 
fathers and big brothers no end of wear and tear and swear. 
Of course it doesn't make any difference about the mothers 
and sisters: mothering and 'tending babies is what women 
were made for. Did you ever think about all this, Ossie? " 
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" No, Walph, I must confess I nevah did," replied Ossie, 
still apparently unable to tell just how far Henson was to 
be taken seriously. ** 1 don't think 1 will evah have any 
babies myself, they ahe so exaspewating." 

" Well, think about it, my boy. There goes the bell, and 
IVe got a quiz in physics. But I*d like to talk with you 
farther about this matter, Ossie, when you have leisure." 

Away Henson dashed down stairs, three steps at a time, 
with Ossie in full but hopeless chase, oblivious of the ex- 
plosion that followed his departure. 



CHAPTER 33 

THALIA DORN 

Besides the revolution in his religious opinions, still 
another momentous event in Paul's career had its beginning 
during his last year at the University, and indeed during 
the last few weeks of that year. Among his classmates 
throughout the four years' course had been a young woman, 
Thalia Dorn, whom he had never known personally till the 
spring term of this closing year of their student life. Then 
a chance introduction and a few minutes talk disclosed to 
them that they had many veins of thought and interest in com- 
mon. Other meetings and talks followed. It was not long 
till they began to seek each other and compare notes when 
something of interest came up. They discussed much and 
freely, always spontaneously, with no purpose to make an 
" impression." It was on one of their evenings together, 
some two weeks after their first meeting, that they reached 
the foundation of things, their fundamental theories of life 
and of the relations of man to man and to physical nature. 
Topics of small talk had given place to larger themes. Dis- 
cussion of some of the phases of their University life led to 
a consideration of the ability and attitude of one of their 
instructors. 

** He is to be classed with the Great Majority," remarked 
Paul, "the men who are afraid to know and afraid to 
think." 

" What do you mean? " queried Thalia, looking a little 
puzzled. 
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" I mean that he stands just where I stood till recently," 
replied Paul. 

" And now, Mr. Granger, I am still more at a loss to un- 
derstand you," answered Thalia. ** Do you mean to say 
that you were ever afraid to think and know? " 

Paul was in no haste to explain. What young man ever 
was, when the questioner was an attractive and attentive 
young woman whose eager • interest he could easily hold 
centered on himself by a little ingenious mystification and 
procrastination, possibly even prevarication? 

** Yes, Miss Dorn," he said, ** that's exactly what I mean. 
The great majority of people are afraid to think and 
know, because they are taught from their babyhood that 
thinking is wicked — not all thinking, but some thinking.*' 

** What, for instance? *' 

** Religious thinking." 

" Why, is it not true that people generally are taught to 
think a great deal about religious things — indeed, more than 
about any other? " 

"Yes; provided always that they think what they are 
told to think, and believe what they are told to believe, and 
no more. But you and I would not call that thinking. It 
is an empty pretense of thinking." 

** Are you not putting all that rather strongly? " 

**No more strongly than the preachers put it; no more 
strongly than the facts warrant." 

" At any rate," said Thalia, " it seems to me that you 
make your statement too broad when you say that the great 
majority of Christians are afraid to think and know. It 
seems to me rather that they have no desire to hear the 
other side, and that, because of their early teaching, they 
are unable to understand it even when they do hear it. 
Some of them indeed appear to think it beneath them to 
notice anything said or written in opposition to their church 
creed. But however that may be, you said that you your- 
self were once afraid to think. Did you mean just that?" 

" Yes, Miss Dorn," replied Paul. " Whether the people 
who are afraid to think are in the majority or the minor- 
ity, I was certainly to be classed among them. Till within 
two or three years I did not dare think honestly and in- 
dependently about religious things. Not only can I see it 
now, but I fully realized it then. To think, to question, 
meant doubt, and doubt might lead to spiritual death and 
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eternal damnation. I said, ' Even if Christianity be not 
true, no harm can come from believing it; and therefore 
to believe is the safer course.' There was, moreover, a 
question whose importance you perhaps cannot appreciate: 
* If I don't believe Christianity, what can 1 believe.? * I had 
read * Christian Evidences,* but merely to arm myself for 
combating error and unbelief in others. If, in discussion 
with a doubter, I discovered a weak place in my armor, 
straightway I went to the authorities and patched it up, to 
my own satisfaction at least. 1 accepted religious teaching 
just as I accepted political teaching. 

** Besides," continued Paul, "when I was baptized in 
infancy, * as a sign of regeneration or the new birth,* my 
parents took the baptismal pledge in my name, that I would 
constantly believe God's Holy Word'; and when, at the 
mature age of eight years, I was formally admitted into full 
membership in the Methodist church, I renewed that 
pledge — to 'constantly believe God's Holy Word.' Now, 
does not that unquestionably forbid independent thought? 

" But perhaps I have spoken to you more strongly than 
I ought," said Paul in a less forcible tone. "If I have, 
please pardon me." 

** No," replied Thalia, " you have not. I am not a Chris- 
tian and never was; nor have I ever tried to formulate any 
religious belief for myself. I am intensely interested in 
what you say, and I want you to speak just as you feel." 

"You, then, have had a different experience from mine, 
based on a different training? " said Paul. 

" Yes,'* answered the young woman, " totally unlike yours; 
indeed, I can hardly realize that what you have related can 
be true — no, not that, for I know it must be true from the 
way in which you have told it; but I should not have sup- 
posed it possible. My own training, at least that part of 
it which shaped and fixed my bearing toward all subjects 
of inquiry, was such as to lead me to examine everything 
from the standpoint of reason; to accept nothing on author- 
ity; to bring all theories to the test of common sense and 
human experience; to believe that natural law is invariable, 
and that all alleged miracles are either myths or susceptible 
of explanation as natural phenomena; to question every- 
thing, to dL^whether it is so, and why it is so; and to recog- 
nize that always and everywhere like natural causes and 
conditions produce like effects," 
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It was now Paul's turn to be amazed. 

" And to whom," he asked, ** are you indebted for this 
teaching? " 

"To my father," replied Thalia, with feeling, "first, last, 
and always. That is the one thing that I got from him 
alone. In our quiet farm life he instilled in my childish 
mind ideas and views of life such as have never since been 
held out to me by any other of my instructors. And I have 
met few young people — indeed, I think I may say none — 
who appeared to have had such priceless teaching." 

Paul looked at the girl as at a being from another world. 

"You may well say priceless," he replied earnestly. 
" With such teaching how different my own life would have 
been, not only in the past but in the future. It is not 
enough that a man break loose from the shackles of creed 
after twenty or thirty years of mental bondage. And let 
me tell you that your story of your own early training is 
quite as surprising to me as my recital can possibly have 
been to you. I did not suppose that there was a farmer 
in the State of New York who, even if he himself had crude 
notions of mental freedom, had also the courage, sense of 
personal parental responsibility, and foresight to rear his 
children to such views. But how have you escaped reli- 
gious influences in a society so full of them? " 

" O, I have not entirely escaped them," replied Thalia, 
smiling. "Indeed I once had an experience in dealing 
with those influences that was at the time very distressing 
to me. It was that that taught me the value of my father's 
teaching. The incident occurred when I was eighteen years 

old. I had gone to visit an uncle in the city of L , so 

near your own home. My uncle was a sincere and consci- 
entious Christian and an elder in the Presbyterian church. 
I went with the family to church and Sunday-school. I 
joined a young folks' Bible class. I had attended church 
more or less since I was a child, but I had never before 
joined a Sunday-school class. I had heard the Bible read 
and had read it somewhat mysejf ; and I really wanted to 
know more of the book that meant so much to all the peo- 
ple about me. 

"I was disappointed; not merely disappointed but aston- 
ished. I found that we were not expected to study this partic- 
ular book as we studied other books; and when, after having 
sat a silent listener for several Sundays, I ventured to dis- 
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sent, on grounds of reason and experience, from some of" 
the statements that were made in the class, teacher and 
scholars turned their eyes upon me with such looks that I 
felt for the moment as guilty as though I had been caught 
trying to carry off the communion service. I went home 
feeling perplexed and ashamed. I was harrassed by the 
thought that I had offended these people, yet I felt that 
what I had done was not wrong. I was thoroughly uncom- 
fortable. It shocked me to hear the solemn declaration 
from the pulpit that thousands were going into everlasting 
torment every hour, because we did not send them light; 
and then to hear praise offered to the God who had decreed 
such a tragedy, made my blood boil. It was an insult to 
my sense of justice. The simple fact was, I had not been 
brought up to it and I could not endure it. 

" Before the next Sunday I had decided that I would not 
go to Sunday-school again, and I did not. But that was not 
to be the end of the matter. The Presbyterian minister. 
Dr. Spicer, took me in hand. He called at my uncle's and 
asked for me, and when I appeared he almost immediately 
began to talk religion to me. I tried to tell him what I be- 
lieved — or rather what I didn't believe; for what I believed 
hadn't much to do with religion. It was n\y first effort to 
discuss religion in that manner, and though I knew he 
was wrong 1 was utterly unable to state my side of the case. 
The result was that I broke down and cried until he left 
me. Well do I remember his last words to me. 

** * My dear young sister,' he said, * these tears are the un- 
mistakable signs that God is melting your stubborn heart.' 

** I felt as though it would kill me to have to go through 
many such scenes as that. I even packed my trunk to go 
home, but my uncle dissuaded me. The next week Dr. 
Spicer called again, and again asked for me. I refused to 
see him. Thereupon he left a volume of * Christian Evi- 
dences* for me to read. I was very glad to get it. I 
glanced it through, and then, taking a copy of the Bible and 
my manual of geology, I sat down to compare the three 
books. It did not take me long to decide that there was a 
gap between Genesis and geology which the * Evidences ' 
entirely failed to close up. I shut the books. I was satis- 
fied. I had found my bearings. The next time Dr. Spicer 
called I was ready to see him, and I could give him one or 
two good reasons for not believing what he preached. Of 
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course I couldn't go over the whole ground with him; nor 
did I care to; for to my mind one clear, undeniable clash 
between religion and science was enough. Since that time I 
have given no farther attention to Christian * Evidences'; 
and I see no reason to do so until either Genesis or geology 
changes front." 

Paul's eyes were bent on the girl before him, as she sat 
waiting for him to speak. A vague longing came over him; 
a feeling that much might yet be done to straighten his 
crooked life, if only he could have such a friend as this 
young woman constantly at his side, with her clearer insight 
and her higher standards; some one to help correct the de- 
formity of his mental eyes as Ned Gardner had straightened 
his physical eyes. It was not yet love that he felt for the 
girl before him. But he said to himself that if he could win 
such a woman for his wife, his lifelong friend, she must 
awaken in him such love and exercise over him such influ- 
ence as could no other woman whom he had yet known; 
yes, and he half believed that, in the atmosphere which she 
Would spread around him, he might hope to become in some 
nieasure worthy of the love and friendship of such a woman. 
Ah, well, that was all a dream, the ideal of which must 
for the present be and remain impersonal. But at any rate 
he would seek every opportunity, during the few remaining 
Weeks of their University life, to be with this rare girl, ac- 
customed to take Nature for her model and Reason for her 
tutor. 

The call had already been prolonged to a late hour, but 
before it ended Thalia had accepted Paul's invitation for 
a walk on the following Sunday afternoon with a couple of 
Congenial friends. 

And how was it with Thalia? Truth to tell, could Paul 
have read her thoughts after he left her, he would have 
been mlich more inclined to clothe his impersonal dream- 
wife with form and flesh. Not that she was ready to yield 
herself at once, but she was strongly attracted to the young 
man whose story had revealed capacities, she believed, for 
higher living, and a nature less deformed and undeveloped, 
she intuitively felt, than he had painted it. She also fore- 
saw, with her clearer vision, that the process of mental re- 
adjustment would go on with him much faster than he 
anticipated. She felt, too, that if she had opportunity she 
could help him in this direction — not that some woman with 
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her views and habits could help him, but that she coi» Id- 
That was her way of looking at things — practical, straig^ht 
to the point, and personal. 

Nor was she unconscious that Paul could help her. H^^ 
heart had already recognized in him the twin characteristics 
of normal manhood that appeal most deeply to the heart ^^ 
woman — power and tenderness. He had a strong, masc^ 
line nature. True, in physical development he was far frc^'*^ 
her ideal; but she well knew that stature was not the chi ^ 
essential, and she believed that with proper food and su J^' 
roundings there was still room for improvement even in th ^^^ 
respect. As far as she had yet learned, he was not a devc:^ 
tee or a victim of vicious habits. Of his mental strengt ^ 
and attainments she had learned enough to convince h^^ ^ 
that she would find in him both congenial companionshi^^^ 
and a breadth of view that would open new fields of thought J 
to her. For the most part, she had studied man, woman, anc:::^ 
child, as individuals, and chiefly by personal contact; he \idjC^^ 
studied men, Avomen, and children, as aggregates, in books 
and in this difference of method in the past there lay, sh 
foresaw, the possibility of great mutual helpfulness. Thu^ 
much for his physical and mental make-up. As to the thircS:^ 
member of the human trinity, the moral nature, she realizec:::^^^^ 
that as yet she had small knowledge of him; but from al -^ 
she had gathered, directly and indirectly, she felt justifiec^:^^^ 
in assuming that there was no impassible barrier there, unti -^ 
proof to the contrary were forthcoming. 

The first analysis of the situation by Thalia was a fair in 
dex of the mental differences between herself and Paul: he- 
restless, nervous, impulsive, taking extreme views an 
painting everything in strong, almost fierce, colors^ lookin 
out and away at the big things of life, indisposed and to 
great extent incapacitated, for the present at least, for see 
ing details in their true relations; she, quiet, self-cdYi trolled 
moderate, practical, patient, tenderly sympathetic an 
thoughtful of all about her, realizing that it is the little 
things that make the difference between just right and al 1 
wrong, between success and failure. It was the attraction, 
of mental opposites, each helpful to the other, each com- 
plementary of the other, in tendencies and in knowledge. 
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CHAPTER 34 

i5.-| THAT NAMELESS CHARM 

^J "In whose least act abides the nameless charm 

That none has else for me." 

Their attitudes and inclinations toward domestic life 
^Hd the marital and parental relations were themes still un- 
touched and unthought of by Paul and Thalia from a 
*^utual point of view. It was inevitable, however, that in 
^iiefree, outspoken friendship which their first meetings had 
Established between them, those topics should soon come 
Vip. And they did. Paul, knowing something of other 
i^oung women, was kept in a state of constant surprise to 
^<arn how closely this young women had studied all the re- 
lations of life, and especially those that lead to and grow 
tDut of marriage, and how sensible and practical were her 
opinions, Thalia on her part found that Paul's general at- 
titude was right, and that he was more than ready to ac- 
€cept any reasonable view presented to him; which she knew 
^as a good deal more than could be said of many of the 
young men whom she had sounded on these subjects. The 
frank, sincere ways of Thalia drew Paul out; and he un- 
bosomed himself to her as he never had to anybody before. 
Each realized that the other was throwing down the bar- 
riers of useless reserve and standing forth in truth. And 
if Paul was astonished to find Thalia what she was, he was 
even more amazed to perceive what he was becoming under 
her influence — he who had always been so reserved, so gloom- 
ily solitary in his feelings and habits. He felt that some- 
how this" girl was developing a new man out of him, awak- 
ing in him and stimulating into activity parts of his nature 
that had theretofore lain dormant, their very existence un- 
recognized by him. 

Thalia and Paul met more and more frequently, usually 
for a stroll in the open air; but if they trod the " Lovers* 
Walk " oftener than any other, the fact had as yet no signifi- 
cance with them. 

During one of their rambles they came upon a nurse in 
charge of a boy of perhaps three years of age. Tlie child 
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was crying, not as if in anger or obstinacy but in a plaint £" 
tone of grief and distress. The hard-featured nurse, sl 
noyed and impatient, shook the child again and again, ar: 
in a loud, harsh voice bade him keep still. The spectac 
roused Thalia as Paul had never seen her roused befor* 
Without a word she went quickly forward and took tl 
child from the nurse, who gave way instantly before Yx* 
authoritative manner. The child responded at once to tl 
tender sympathy of its rescuer, and in a few moments tl 
tear-stained baby face was wreathed in smiles. 

" I can't understand," said Thalia, as she returned ^ 
Paul's side, her face flushed with excitement and indignatio :a 
" how a mother can have the heart to turn her child ov^ 
to such ignorant, irresponsible creatures, and during tb 
most impressionable years of its life. A woman with s 
little sense of duty and so little instinct of motherhoo- 
ought never to be a mother." 

This Thalia had said more as if thinking aloud than a 
if addressing the young man beside her, and evidently al 
unconscious that he was watching her with a new feeling 
a new interest, a new admiration. And what did he see 
He saw a young woman in whom the most characteristi 
and powerful ihstinct of normal womanhood, so far fron 
having been either stifled or turned aside from its natura 
course by ** higher education," was highly developed and in 
tensely active. Never before had he seen her exhibit s< 
much spirit, force, and self-assertion; and no previous rev 
elation of her character had so moved him. He looked a 
her — at her plain but sweet, expressive, womanly face; he 
deep, thoughtful eyes; her broad shoulders, full-rounde( 
bust, waist undeformed by fashionable devices, and lithe 
firm step. And he thought what a fine type she was o 
healthy, robust, sparkling womanhood, and how well fitted 
physically and mentally, for wifehood and motherhood 
From that look and that thought there was born in Paul j 
resolution to know whether he might hope to win her love 

Paul went to his room that night a prey to more conflict 
ing and harrassing emotions than had ever yet possessec 
him. All the doubts and fears, the sweet pangs and har- 
rowing bliss, of new-born, unspoken love tormented ^anc 
mocked him. He tried to call up and carefully weigl 
everything in the few weeks' acquaintance of Thalia and 
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himself that could possibly be construed as an indication of 
her feeling toward him. The more he pondered the more 
hopeful and hopeless his case appeared. Thalia had treated 
him with almost the frankness and unconcealed favor of an 
accepted lover: but she was so different from other girls 
that this very openness of favor might mean, nay, almost 
certainly did mean, not that she was impelled by any lover- 
like affection for him, but that she regarded him in the 
light of a friend solely. Of course that must be the explan- 
ation; for if she loved him her love would surely have be- 
trayed itself to him in some way, despite all her efforts to 
hide it. She never blushed when he looked at her, but al- 
ways returned his gaze as calmly and serenely as if he were 
her brother. This did not, could not, mean love. Yet 
would she not come to love him in time, especially if she 
knew that he loved her? But there was not time to wait. 
Two weeks more and they would part, he would go West, 
and it might be years before they met again. What should 
he do — what could he do — what dare he do? 

Just here kind Mother Nature stepped in and answered 
the question for him. She instructed him what to do, and 
he did it — he went to sleep. 

The next morning Paul received a letter in reply to one 
that he had written to Ned Gardner, telling Ned of his plan 
to go West. 

" Don't do it," wrote Ned. " I can't go into the reasons 
now, and you would not feel their force if I did. I- have 
never before urged you to do anything simply on my naked 
request, and without giving you good reasons; but that is 
what I must do in this case. I am on intimate terms with 
the editor of the morning Journal here. There will be a 
vacancy on the paper about the end of August, and upon 
my recommendation Mr. Gray has promised to take you on 
trial if you want to come. My word for it, it will be far- 
better than for you to go West." 

Paul was deeply impressed by Ned's earnestness, and 
after thinking it over all day, he wrote to Ned that he 
would act on his advice. It was with a sense of great relief 
that he escaped the uncertainties involved in his Western 
plan. Moreover, he would be where he could enjoy the 
pleasure and benefit of Ned Gardner's companionship — yes, 
and he would be nearer her. 

But what mattered that, he asked himself gloomily, when 
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the probability was that after two weeks more the only con- 
cern he could have in connection with her would be to tiy 
to forget her; at least to forget her as all except a friend. 
Then he plunged into profound study as to how he could 
find out whether she loved him — no, not that, but whether 
there was a possibility of his winning her love in the course 
of time. After mature deliberation and the successive con- 
sideration and rejection of several plans of campaign, he at 
last formulated one that he thought might accomplish his 
purpose, without startling the object of his solicitude so as 
to destroy prematurely all chance for ultimate success. He 
would delay the momentous question for a few weeks, in 
order to make the transition from friendly feeling to love 
easy and gradual for her. But meantime he would gently 
convey to her the information that he had come to feel 
something more than friendly regard for her; and he would 
endeavor to get from her some intimation as to whether 
there was any hope for him in the future. 

Three times they met after Paul had determined on his 
course, and each time, try as he would, he could discover no 
way to introduce the subject nearest his heart. Thalia 
talked on as complacently and un sentimentally as ever, 
apparently utterly oblivious of the love that was consuming 
him. 

"What is the matter, Mr. Granger?" she said to him 
abruptly on one of these occasions, with a little laugh. 
"You have suddenly grown as absent-minded as Professor 
Ridgely. If there is anything on your mind that you can 
share with me, may be friendly woman's wit can help you 
out of the tangle." 

Of course he couldn't talk love to a woman who had just 
displayed such candid, unconscious friendship as that. To 
do so would doubtless shock and mortify her beyond 
measure, and perhaps forfeit all advantage he might already 
have gained in her estimation. Clearly he must wait and 
show some consideration for her feelings in broaching the 
subject. So he made a broken and confused reply to her 
question, and waited. Finally came what they both fore- 
saw would be their last long walk together, on the Sunday 
afternoon before graduation day. Paul started out desper- 
ately determined to bring matters to an issue before he left 
her. Without any express agreement on their part, their 
footsteps turned as though unguided to the Lovers' Walk. 
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For some minutes they strolled along in happy silence, 
drinking in the beauties of the shady glen and the delight 
of each other's presence. 

** I have been congratulating myself, Miss Dorn,** said 
Paul at length in a tone such as had never before used in 
addressing her, " that we did not meet six months earlier." 

"Indeed!" replied Thalia, elevating her brows in mock 
surprise. " That is a remarkable declaration, Mr. Granger. 
I have been regretting that we did not meet a year or two 
earlier." 

Paul's heart sank within him. If she had loved him she 
could never have answered him in that fashion. But he 
must go on now and take his chances. 

** Because if we had,*' he continued, as though she had 
not spoken, " I could not have understood or appreciated 
you,^nd I am afraid you would not have found me very 
companionable." 

They had stopped and were standing face to face, so close 
that their garments almost touched, in an angle of jutting 
and overhanging rocks that hid them from outside view. 
Thalia had not looked at Paul during his last remark. Now 
she turned her eyes to his for an instant, and then they 
dropped beneath the intensity of his gaze, while a deep 
flush overspread her face and neck. That blush inspired 
the lover with new hope. 

" May I write to you after you go home? ** he said. "And 
may I visit you after a month or two? " 

Thalia had regained her composure. 

" I thought you were going West? " she said. 

" I have changed my plans," he replied. " My old friend 
Dr. Gardner, of whom I have told you, has persuaded me 
to stay East, and has got me a place on a newspaper in 

L . I shall go there after a couple of months to begin 

work." 

Did he catch a gleam of satisfaction in Thalia's eyes at 
this announcement? He could not be quite sure. 

" Certainly, Mr. Granger, you may write to me," she said, 
"I did not suppose we were to lose sight of each other after 
three days more. And, though you haven't asked it, I'll vol- 
unteer to answer your letters." 

It was a half-grave smile with which Paul answered hers. 

"Of course; you knew that was included," he said. 

" And as to visiting me," she continued, " you surely have 
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not forgotten that I have invited you already. I shall be 
glad to have you come." 

She held out her hand to him. He took it — as an earnest 
of the welcome she would give him; and he gently pressed 
the plump hand in his own, while its owner stood with down- 
cast eyes, but making no effort to withdraw the imprisoned 
hand. Paul was satisfied. She did not repulse him, and 
she was too honest to deceive him. There was room for hope 
at least. But he would not yet risk the vital question. 

**Miss Dorn," he said, still holding her hand, '*it is not 
long that we have known each other, and I realize that it is 
too soon for me to expect you to regard me other than as a 
friend; yet, may I not hope, with a possibility that your re^ 
gard may ripen into a warmer feeling? I believe I know my 
own heart, and that it has gone into your keeping beyond 
power of mine to recall it; nor would I recall it, if I can.win 
yours in return." 

He paused. He thought he felt the hand tremble a little 
— he was holding it in both his now. And did her bosom 
not rise as though she were about to speak? Should he ask 
the question that trembled on his lips? He longed to — but 
she was not a girl to yield herself except with the sanction 
of her calmest, coolest judgment. He would not try to force 
her to a decision at this time. 

**Yetit will do neither of us any harm," he continued^ 
*' to wait a few weeks and prove our hearts by the test of 
separation. Do you not think so?" 

Then she lifted her eyes, full of candor and sincerity, her 
very heart shining out through them. 

" Yes, Mr. Granger," she said simply. 

For one sweet, thrilling moment they looked into each 
other's eyes. Then, gently, Thalia drew back and away 
from him. He raised her hand to his lips; and then, side 
by side, as many times before — as never before — they walked 
on. They understood. The bond was established; each 
had confessed it; yet each had left the other free to with- 
draw from it if in prolonged separation it were found other 
than it now seemed. 

They talked as never before — different tones, different 
thoughts; no longer individual thoughts, but mutual 
thoughts. They talked of love, of marriage and its rela- 
tions, with a freedom born of their trust in each other, 
their longing to be understood by each other. There were 
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mutual confessions of what each thought the other should 
know before the bond were sealed — confessions that began 
in trembling, lest they chill and quench the new-born flame, 
but grew ever fuller and freer, until each heart was laid on 
the altar of their love. And then it flashed upon them that 
even their weaknesses and the dark places that lay in the 
memory of either had now become pillars of strength to the 
structure they were building — pillars about which the cords 
of mutual charity and forgiveness, crossing and recrossing 
from heart to heart, should twine so firmly that no shock or 
strain of after life could sever them. And O the bliss of 
mutual absolution at young Love's confessional — 

"... dearer thou for faults 
Lived over." 

Once again, at her own door, in the gathering twilight, 
he bore her hand to his lips. Once again their eyes spoke 
the speech before which words stand dumb. 
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A MATCH NOT MADE IN HEAVEN 

Five days later Paul again left the halls of learning, but 
with feelings far different from those with which he had 
reached the end of his academic course five years before. 
He now felt that he had been long enough at the work of 
preparation. Well for him, he had never come to look upon 
such study as he had been engaged in as an end, but a 
means only. He was now eager to get out and put to the 
test what he had learned, and to see whether he could do 
any better for his long course of study than could the 
young men who went to work without such preparation. 
But he could not lie idle for two months; and so, to fill in 
the gap, he turned again to farm work. His father had vis- 
ited him at the University at commencement time, and now 
father and son hired out to work for the same farmer, 
Joshua to remain till November, when he would return to 
Deacon Willett's. 

On a Monday about the middle of August, Paul received 
a note from Mr. Gray. It read: 
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" A place on the Journal will be open to you next Moti- 
day. Answer." 

Paul replied by the next mail that he would be on hand 
He also wrote to Thalia that he would be with her on tH< 
following Thursday and stay till Saturday. 

Notwithstanding his near entry into the ranks of activ' 
journalism, the power and responsibility of the press h^' 
but small place in his thoughts during the next three day- 
But a certain young woman had a large place. Doubts arx 
forebodings again seized upon him. He took the thr^ 
letters that he had received from Thalia, in answer to fiv 
that he had written, and read them over, carefully, critically 
Not a syllable of sentiment in them, not a scra^^ of comfor" 
or hope for an anxious lover! They were busy letters, ev J 
dently written in haste, and without any care to make th 
sentences smooth or the handwriting artistic. There wa^ 
no effort to impress him. They were simply franlc 
friendly letters. What did it mean? Was Thalia trying tc 
give him to understand that she cared nothing for him, tha 
separation had opened her eyes and quenched the love tha' 
she had as good as spoken on that Sunday afternoon? 

Wednesday's mail brought a note from her. She woulc 
meet him at the railway station. That was all. 

But when he met her on Thursday afternoon, when he en- 
tered the carriage with her alone for the four-mile drive tc 
her home, and when, after they had passed the boundary 
of probable observation, he looked into her eyes, he found 
them beaming with the same responsive love that had lighted 
them on that Sunday afternoon when he stood with her be- 
neath the rocky ledge that sheltered the Lovers' Walk- 
And he no longer doubted. 

" Things at home have not taken just the shape I hoped for 
at this time," said Thalia presently. " Besides the regular 
members of the family you will encounter thrashers. After 
some thinking, however, I believe I have hit upon a plan 
that will prove as agreeable to us as though things had gone 
more to my liking. How will a little picnic to-morrow 
suit you?" 

She looked at him inquiringly. He did not reply afl 
once, and his expression did not betoken much pleasure a"f 
the suggestion. 

" Just for us two," continued Thalia, divining his thoughts, 
and flushing a little. 
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Paul's face brightened. 

** I want you to see some of the beauties of this country 
home of mine," she went on. " We can drive to the point 
I have in mind to-morrow forenoon, lunch there, stay there 
as long as we like, and return home by my favorite road. 
Do you approve? " 

" Yes," replied Paul, " I approve of any plan that meets 
your wishes. Only I don't want you to feel that you must 
get up some diversion for me. I am not hard to amuse, and I 
shall be happiest in your undivided company, wherever we 
may be." 

" We shall probably see more of each other and less of 
any other on our little picnic than if we staid at home," 
said Thalia, with her face turned away from him. 

" Then I am heartily in favor of the picnic," responded 
Paul. 

The next morning he helped her hitch Bill, her favorite 
horse, a great, noble fellow, to the carriage. 

" What books shall we take ? " she asked, as they were 
about to start. 

" My choice is Tennyson," replied Paul, with conspicu- 
ous want of enthusiasm at the suggestion of books. " And 
yours?" 

" Emerson's Essays and Collyer's Sermons," she replied; 
and then, with a laugh, as she handed the books to Paul, 
" quite a formidable array of literature for a few hours' out- 
ing. But we won't feel bound to open them unless the spirit 
moves. I always like to have such people along, even when 
I have no intention of reading, just for the pleasure of their 
silent companionship. You know books have one pre- 
eminent good trait as companions — they will keep still unless 
you want them to talk." 

Merrily they drove away, conscious, both, that they would 
return as lovers self-confessed. Stimulated by this joyous 
anticipation, brimming with spirit and sparkle, both were at 
their l)est, and each was tenfold more lovable in the eyes of 
the other than ever before. Their six-mile roundabout 
drive consumed an extraordinary space of time. It was 
nearly one o'clock when they reached their objective point. 
Bill had taken shrewd advantage of their inattention to his 
pace. 

" This is our destination," said Thalia, as Ihey turned 
into a short lane leading to a picturesque old farm house 
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well nigh hidden in the mass of shrubbery about it and the 
woodbine overgrowing it. ** This is the old Dorn homestead. 
Its present occupants are Uncle Haskell Dorn and Aunt 
Mary. They live here alone, the farm being worked by a 
neighbor on shares. There is our picnic ground, that little 
grove just back of the house, a relic of the primeval forest 
that Grandfather Dorn cut away when he built this dwell- 
ing, seventy- three years ago. Don't be frightened now; it's 
a sort of a family slogan." 

With this warning she uttered a shrill call that brought 
Uncle Haskell and Aunt Mary to the door. Introductions 
and welcomes followed. Bill was comfortably stalled and 
fed. 

** You need not ask us to dinner," said Thalia to Aunt 
Mary, seeing her begin to bustle about the table. **We 
have come to picnic on Prospect Point, and have brought 
our own supplies of all kinds, except what we shall find in 
the Cold Spring." 

With their lunch basket Thalia and Paul walked out to 
the little group of trees, in reality left for a windbreak, 
which stood on the brow of a hill that descended almost pre- 
cipitously to the river valley. And what a scene it was — 
vast undulations of country stretching far as the eye could 
reach, checkered with forest and field, meadow and pasture 
land, freshly cut stubble and waving corn, with the silvery 
Unadilla winding its glistening way far below, here lost 
among majestic trees that lined its banks, there darting out 
again from its leafy covert. How grand it all was: and 
how grand life was to these two, in the freshness and vigor 
of youth. 

Thalia opened the well filled hamper. Leisurely they 
lunched, feasting the while on all the beauties of earth and 
air, and drinking in the beauties of the heart that welled up 
in each other's eyes. Then they discovered that the other 
three members of the party had been left in the carriage. 
So they walked back to the house, and spent some time in 
looking about the place and visiting with the two old people, 
whose affection for Thalia was too evident to be over- 
looked. Finally Paul and Thalia wandered back to the 
grove again with their books, and read a little to each other. 
Then they snt for several minutes in the sweet comradeship 
of silence — the dual unity and solitude that love loves. At 
length, their eyes from wandering over the landscape turned 
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ack to each other. The supreme moment had come. The 
)ve that for months had grown like a swelling bud was now 
) burst and shed its fragrance over them. 
Paul rose, and stood for a moment in the conscious 
rength of manhood above the girl as she sat there on the 
illside. Her eyes were downcast, but her breathing re- 
ealed to him the emotions that surged through her and 
reclaimed Love victor. He held out his hands. She 
laced hers in his. He drew her to her feet, close to him, 
) close, still holding both her hands. Then she lifted her 
^es to his, without shrinking. His touch had inspired her. 
nd they looked at each other, till the love,' trust, and ten- 
erness that poured like a torrent from their hearts seemed 
) envelop them and hide them from all but each other, 
[ow beautiful she was, flushed with the flood of love — all 
irhim! How noble he was, standing there above her, so 
rong, so manly, so tender — and he loved her! 
"Thalia Dorn," he said in tones that thrilled her with ec- 
asy, while her eyes again fled from his, "all the weeks that 
)u have been away from me have been to me like a time 
)art from my better, truer self. In all my thoughts you 
ive been with me; in all my plans for the future, your 
Jar, sweet face has been before me, your voice sounding 
my ear. If this be not love, what can love be? If this 
>es not mean that you will grow dearer to me day by day, 
ar by year, then I do not know the language of the heart, 
lalia, it is only a little while that you have known me, but 
u already know me better than I know myself. I have 
t much of worldly things to offer you; but all that I am 
may be, the best that I can be even with your love and 
i in mine, I bring to you, and I ask you to be my wife." 
\ moment she stood motionless. Then she pressed his 
ids as he had pressed hers. Slowly she lifted her eyes 
til they gazed full and clear and undaunted into his own. 
I instant she looked at him. Then she spoke: 
* Paul, I love you; I will be your wife; and may I be 
ind worthy such love as you have brought me." 
Again they stood as on that Sunday afternoon two months 
fore; but now she did not draw away from his enfolding 
us as he drew her to him. Gladly she followed the* 
omptings of her unwarped, unrepressed woman-nature, 
okenly, vainly they strove to voice their love in words, 
dwere fain to turn again to the unspoken language of the 
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lips. Then with moist eyes they smiled upon each other, 
their natures stirred to the deepest depths where dwell 
together laughter and weeping. 

At length he led her to the rustic bench beneath the 
tree that overshadowed them, and there Love held them 
enthralled. It was Thalia who first gave utterance to con- 
nected speech. 

"O, Paul," she said, " I have loved you since that first 
evening that you spent with me when we began to open our 
hearts to each other, when you told me of your past. I did 
not then know that I loved you, but I know it now. And I 
knew before we parted last June that I needed no separa- 
tion from you to test my love. I longed, O so much, to 
throw myself into your arms and tell you how I loved you; 
but — " she nestled closer to him and buried her face 
against his shoulder — " you wouldn't let me." 

" Mv precious girl! " he exclaimed; ** how could love be 
so blind! " . 

" Only masculine love could be," she said, lifting her 
head and beaming on him with a smile of sweet supe- 
riority. 

Again her head sought its resting place, and she con- 
tinued: 

" I don't know but I should have told you I loved you 
without your asking me, had you not suggested the test of 
separation for * our ' love; and that meant to me a test of 
your love. I was not unwilling that you should prove your 
own heart. In my letters to you I tried to say or intimate 
nothing that might influence you against your inclination. I 
wanted you to come to me as you have come — or not at all." 

" Sweet, unselfish girl ! " murmured the lover, raising her 
head in both his hands, and gazing devotedly into her eyes. 
" How could you, with such control of your thoughts and 
feelings as I have supposed you possessed," he presently 
asked, half-teasingly, " allow yourself to love one of whom 
you knew so little? " 

" I have wondered at it myself," she replied musingly. 
" I asked myself that question when I found you growing 
so dear to me — when I began unconsciously to watch for 
* you constantly whenever I was out-doors, and to feel lonely 
whenever you went from my sight. The only answer that 
came to me was that somehow my heart had intuitively 
recognized and claimed its own — or, perhaps more truth- 
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fully, had recognized and surrendered to its owner: And yet 
I do not believe I should or could have loved you, had not 
my judgment,^ from first to last, approved the choice of my 
heart and pronounced you woithy my love." 

"I wonder," said Paul, "whether, with well trained heads 
and hearts. Nature would not make such selection instinc- 
tively and almost at sight." 

" I have been asking myself that question," said Thalia. 
"If we are true to Nature, I believe she will in the main be 
"true to us." 

"And suppose," said Paul, half-play fully, after a short but 
well filled silence, "I had not come to love you, or had 
decided after our separation that I did not love you well 
enough to ask you to be my wife?" 

" Then I should have borne it as well as I could, and no 
doubt have conquered my love in time." 
"And in time loved and married some other man." 
"Perhaps so; indeed, most likely so," she answered, look- 
ing into his face with sober candor. " Most women do, and 
it seems to be nature's course. And is it not better so? " 

"I had never thought much about it," said Paul. " You 
know I have been accustomed to look at all these things 
through theological eyes and not to analyze them from the 
standpoint of nature. We are taught, you remember, that 
true marriages are arranged in heaven. I suppose, there- 
fore, theologically considered, our match would be classed 
among those made in the other place. But I am resolved 
to risk it! " 

"A courageous determination, truly," she said with 
mock solemnity. 

And still they lingered on, sitting, standing, or walking 
under the great overhanging boughs, happy as they had 
never known happiness before, yielding themselves 
wholly to the joyous present. When the lengthening 
shadows would no longer lie unheeded, the lovers retraced 
their way homeward, by roads even more devious than 
those by which they had come. But for some reason the 
exquisite bits of scenery did not get the attention from 
Paul that Thalia had anticipated. 

** See! " she exclaimed, as she stopped the horse at one 
point of their journey. "Isn't that beautiful, the view 
through the opening in the woods, with the cottage, and the 
neatly kept fields, and the haystacks?" 
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"Yes, indeed," replied Paul, glancing where she pointed, 
and then abruptly turning his eyes back upon herself, all 
rosy and sparkling and more beautiful to him than the sunset 
sky. 

" O, but you haven't half seen it," she laughingly expos- 
tulated. "See—" 

Her rebuke was cut short, owing to circumstances beyond 
her control. Presently Bill, concluding that the scene had 
been studied sufficiently, started on of his own accord. 

"There, sir!" laughed Thalia, drawing away from her 
lover. " Even William is impatient with you for thus neglect- 
ing your opportunities." 

**Ishe? Please give William my compliments and tell 
him that he is mistaken — that I am improving ray oppor- 
tunities." 

Day dissolved into night, but the lovers hastened not. 
Benignly the moon smiled down upon them, lighting with 
soft rays the windows of the heart. Their voices were now 
seldom heard; yet was love eloquent in the language of 
look and touch, while the throbbing stillness of Nature as 
she lay sleeping before them answered back the pulsing 
joy in their hearts. 

"My sweet one! ^' he breathed into her ear. "My wife 
that is to be! Would that our life might ever be thus 
bathed in quiet, dreamy bliss! " 

"No, Paul, dearest," she gently chided; "it would not 
be life. And we should lose our zest for even these joys, 
so unspeakably sweet to me now. But we will so live and 
love that such hours shall come always at our call." 

On reaching home, Thalia took Paul to lunch with her in 
the kitchen, to the immeasurable mortification of her 
mother; though Paul vowed that plates of gold and a royal 
banquet hall could not have improved the quality of the re- 
past. Then the lovers spent an hour in sober, practical 
talk about their joint future. Thalia had no personal plans, 
farther than that she was to stay at home for a year. They 
foresaw that they could not hope to be married in less than 
two years, possibly longer. 

" I suppose I must ask your father for you before we may 
consider the matter settled," said Paul, with a somewhat 
doleful look, when he met Thalia early the next morning 
under the apple tree. "I declare, I had entirely forgotten 
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it, though. But I may as well go through the ordeal now 
as any time." 

"Yes," replied Thalia, demurely, "that seems to be the 
proper and deferential way of announcing to him that I am 
going to be your wife sometime. But I am satisfied that 
you will get no definite answer from him. He will not in- 
terfere one way or the other. That is not his way. He 
tries to develop and fit his children to deal with their own 
problems in life, and then he leaves them free to act for 
themselves when the choice must be made." 

After breakfast Paul found his opportunity. 

" Mr. Dom," he said, " I wish to ask your consent to the 
marriage of your daughter Thalia and myself, when I shall 
be able to provide her a home." 

While he was speaking Paul observed Mr. Dorn's eyes 
travel swiftly over him from head to foot; though with no 
intent, Paul felt, to wound or mortify him. Nevertheless, 
his face burned as he thought of the contrast between his 
own physical development and that of the large, robust 
■man before him — ^between the father and the future hus- 
band of the girl so dear to them both. And he mentally 
questioned whether the father would not be justified in 
withholding his consent to such unequal physical mating. 
Mr. Dorn did not hasten to reply. He was a man of delib- 
eration. 

"That's her business, not mine,*' he finally said, not un- 
kindly. "I don't know you; she does — or thinks she does " 
— the last words with a faint gleam of grim humor lighting 
the large mild eyes. 

"Thank you, sir," replied Paul, simply; and with a slight 
bow he turned and walked away, feeling that he could not 
reasonably take exception to the father's answer. It would 
require time to win a place in this man's regard; but he 
hoped to win it. 

" That's about what I expected," said Thalia, when Paul 
joined her at the sitting-room window, from behind the cur- 
tains of which she had watched, with fluttering heart — 
though why it should flutter she couldn't have told — the in- 
terview between her lover and her father. She put her 
arms around Paul's neck and kissed him softly on the 
cheek. We will try," she said, so tenderly and sweetly and 
confidently, "to prove to him in the years to come that I 
am not mistaken in thinking that I know you." 
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CHAPTER 36 

" BE YE NOT UNEQUALLY YOKED " 

On reaching L , late Saturday night, Paul went at 

once to Dr. Gardner's office and rooms, where he was in- 
vited to remain for a day or two, until he could look about 
and settle upon permanent quarters. Paul and Ned spent 
the entire day Sunday together, except the time required 
for Ned's professional calls. Paul realized that Ned was 
drawing him out, sounding him, as if to learn what the last 
four years had done for him; and Paul was happily conscious 
that their friendship was no longer one-sided. While the 
elder man was still the tutor in the practical things of life 
and in the application of principles to conditions, the 
younger man had now required a fund of information and 
a breadth of view that made him an agreeable and helpful 
companion to his childhood friend. After dinner they 
drove about the city for an hour behind the blooded bays 
that Ned kept for the double purpose of service and personal 
pleasure. Then they returned to Ned's rooms and settled 
down for the evening. 

" Ned, I have an important announcement to make," said 
Paul after a time, with feigned solemnity. "I have met 
with a great loss." 

Ned turned those deep, searching eyes of his upon his 
young friend, but said nothing. 

" I have lost my orthodoxy," continued Paul, " and have 
become a Unitarian." 

Paul smiled, and Ned's face relaxed. He seized Paul's 
hand with a grasp that told more than words. 

" I have kept up pretty well with you, Paul," he said, 
" for the last eight years, in one way or another. I have 
known of your struggles and your successes. But, believe 
me, nothing heretofore in your career has given me a tenth 
the satisfaction that this announcement brings. The chief 
importance of the event lies not in the fact that it has 
changed your views of religious things, but that it has 
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changed your attitude towards all the interests and relations 

of human life. You will learn that man not only can be 

but must be the author of his own salvation, individually 

and socially; that the evils of society are almost all of man's 

i^alcing, and that the remedy for them must be of man's 

devising. I have hoped and half believed that I should 

^^ar such an announcement from you in time. I have done 

^11 that I deemed prudent to bring it about. I have never 

?Poken to you directly on the subject, because I knew that 

^^ your frame of mind it would do no good, and might 

^Ven turn you from me and defeat the very end I 

Sought. 

** You had first to be prepared for it, by the study of 
Science and history — in your case more history than science, 
as I foresaw — and by the influence of men of broad views 
^nd high aims. You had gradually to learn from observa- 
tion that men who had put away religion as a childish 
fancy were not the monsters you had heard them preached, 
but that their lives were, to say the least, as true, as noble, 
as good, as self-sacrificing as the lives of the believers in 
the old creeds. You had to learn to follow truth instead of 
authority. This was what I hoped to see a university course 
do for you, and that was one of the chief reasons why I 
counseled you to jgo to a large, liberal institution, where I 
knew theological influences would be at the minimum, in- 
stead of to one of the small, narrow sectarian colleges to which 
you were inclined. I knew that, because of your tempera- 
ment, your mental fiber, and the peculiar influences that 
had surrounded your early years, it would require powerful 
and long-continued forces to break down the superstitious 
beliefs that controlled you and replace them with truth." 

" And I can never thank you enough, Ned," said Paul 
fervently, " that you did save me from spending four years 
of my life in one of those institutions against which you 
warned me. It is only now, when I have reached the end 
of the journey, that I can see what I escaped; and I can 
say in all sincerity, with full realization of what it means, 
that the most important result of my eight years' work has 
been this same change of religious belief." 

"There is one farther and final word of caution," said 
Ned after a moment's silence, and apparently with some ef- 
fort, " in connection with this religious matter that I want 
to give you, Paul. It may seem to you at this time unne- 
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cessary and uncalled for, but I trust that you will not take it 
as impertinence on my part.*' 

*' No, no, Ned," replied Paul; " nothing which you think 
best to say to me will ever be taken in that way. The ^ery 
fact that you think it as important as your words imply will 
give it weight with me.'* 

" There are many good and wise precepts in the Bible," 
said Ned after a little more hesitation; '* though some of 
them we have to alter a little to fit our case. There is one 
which reads, * Be ye not unequally yoked together with un- 
believers.' You doubtless remember it." 

"Perfectly,** answered Paul. " And I also remember that 
the Methodist Discipline, among the * Rules relating to mar- 
riage,* distinctly enjoins, * Let every preacher publicly en- 
force the Apostle's caution.* " 

**It is a wise injunction," continued Ned, "from the 
Christian standpoint; and it works both ways. I want to 
change one word in it, and then burn it into your brain, 
so that whenever you find your heart yielding to the attrac- 
tions of any woman you will recall this maxim and heed 
its warning: *Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
believers.* " 

He paused, but presently resumed: 

" No matter how worthy in all other respects a woman 
may be, if she be a devout religionist there is bound to be 
an ineradicable difference of opinion between you. Your 
standards, your aims, your ideals, your whole theory of life 
and duty, and above all, the controlling motives in the 
training of your children, must inevitably be and remain ir- 
reconcilable. This will lead to one or two results: either 
there will be constant disagreement and mutual dissatisfac- 
tion, or one of you must yield entirely to the other and per- 
mit your joint offspring to be reared under the controlling 
influence of teaching that one of you believes to be wholly 
false and productive of evil. You can certainly appreciate, 
to some extent at least, what such a state of things must 
mean to a man or woman of strong convictions and a deep 
sense of parental duty." 

Paul had intended to tell Ned of the happiness and the 
bright promise of the future that the love of Thalia had 
brought him. As it was, Ned's words did not make the 
impression on him at the time that they would have made 
had he been heart-free. He was rather thinking of the 
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agreeable surprise he had in store for the good friend who 
showed so much solicitude for his welfare. So when Ned 
ceased speaking Paul put on a serious mien and replied: 
"Your advice comes too late to do me any good, Ned." 
Instantly and before he could repress it, a look of pain 
and regret darkened Ned's face. 

*' No, I didn't mean that, Ned," exclaimed Paul, divining 
the impression his words had conveyed. " Forgive me for 
thoughtlessly grieving you. I was going to tell you that I 
did not need your advice on this point, because I have 
already won the love of a noble girl, a classmate of mine at 
the University, who was brought up from her very infancy 
in the gospel of reason; and we are as fully agreed as you 
could possibly desire." 

"My dear fellow,'* cried Ned, springing to his feet and 
grasping Paul's hand, " if there was one thing needed to 
Complete my satisfaction with what you told me at the out- 
Set, this last announcement does it. I feel as though I can 
*^ow safely turn you loose to look after yourself — or rather 
tio be looked after by this good girl. Your religious change 
C)f heart is too recent for you to be left entirely alone with- 
out danger. It is fortunate indeed for you that you have 
^ound a wife whose opinions have the stability that conies 
Irom lifelong training such as you say she has had, and w ho 
^ill be, I trust, a constant reminder to you that the best 
'womanhood, as well as the best manhood, is — and in the 
very nature of things must be — developed outside the 
church. You doubtless feel perfectly sure now that your 
feet, but lately lifted from the * rock of ages ', are already 
planted firmly on the rock of reason; but, believe me, feel- 
ings, thoughts, and habits of thought and 'action that have 
been ground into a man for the first twenty-five years of his 
life as thoroughly as Christian dogma was ground into you, 
are not so easily torn out as you may now think. You may 
think you have cut away the cancer-like superstition, but 
the rootlets are there still, running through your whole 
being, ready to renew and nourish the diseased growth. 

" I am not talking at random. I could name cases that 
illustrate what I am saying; men who outgrew their religion 
and put it away while they were vigorous in body and mind, 
but who, later, when broken by loss, or disappointment, or 
disease, or age, when they began to return to that second 
childhood of mind, gradually drifted back to the religious 
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myths of their earlier childhood. Especially is the ma 
liable to do this who is met at each turn with entreaties 
and prayers, and evidences of loving concern from a womar 
dearer to him than life, at a time, too, when he longs foi 
peace and rest. If your wife, like yourself, had been con- 
verted from Christianity after reaching maturity, you migh 
still be able to sustain each other in your ijew belief, an 
you might not. 

" Indeed," continued Ned, " in some respects it is bettetr" 

for both of you that you have been reared so differently^ 

She will help you to hold fast the truth, and to see things 
as they are instead of as the preachers paint them: you wilB 
help her to understand the mental condition of the mass o3 
men and women who still believe what you once believed;^ 
for the religionist is as strange a phenomenon to the lifelon 
agnostic as the agnostic to the sincere religionist. Lik 
yourself, I have the advantage of being able to speak froin^ 
both standpoints; for though I did not become a Christian,,^; 
I was thoroughly steeped in Christian teaching and in — 
fluence." 

"I have often wondered," said Paul, ** where you got : 

your uncommon views of religious matters.** 

" I will tell you,'* replied Ned, **forIthink it may he^ 
well for you to hear and consider some points in the story. 
My mother died at my birth. My father was then forty " 
years old. He had married late in life. A maiden sister of ^ 
my father came to care for the motherless child. She was - 
an intensely devout Christian woman, thoughtful and con- 
scientious in all she did, and she exercised the best of in- 
fluence over me, except for her religious teaching. But my 
father looked after that. Along with her instruction in one 
direction came his in precisely the opposite. His action 
distressed her greatly, but he insisted on his course. And 
so between them I became thoroughly acquainted with 
Christian doctrine and at the same time learned to question 
everything and to believe nothing unless I could get a 
reason for it, at first from my father and afterwards inde- 
pendently. When I was fourteen years old my father took 
me into his study one day and, locking the door, said: 

My boy, in this bookcase that I am about to open 
there are books which you have never seen. Hereafter they 
will be as free to you as to me. Your aunt does not know 
that I have the books, and you had better say nothing to 
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her or to people outside about them. But read them as you 

feel disposed, and we will talk them over whenever you wish.' 
" He unlocked a large case that I, in common with my 

aunt and others who occasionally visited his study, had 

supposed contained models or instruments or medical books 

y-OT possibly one of those hideous, grinning skeletons that 

in the rural mind are inseparably connected with the idea 

of a doctor; though, of course, my father saw to it that no 

part of the human body, alive or dead, had any terrors for 

tKie. In the case I found a great number and variety of 

tooks and pamphlets, some of which I knew by name, while 

others I had never heard of. It was in fact a selection of 

I)agan and skeptical writers, ancient and modern. The 

l)Ooks are all here on my shelves — and not locked up, as 

^rou see." 

" But why did your father keep them locked up? " asked 
Paul. 

" Because of a peculiarity of his temperament. He 
feared that some preacher or other person who might know 
the books by name, even if ignorant of their contents, might 
take alarm and stir up the community against him. That 
was the last thing in the world that my father could have 
stood with equanimity. He abhorred controversy and dis- 
sention. But let me go back a little. My father had been 
liberally educated for his time. He had gone through a 
small college, and had read a good deal of Greek and Ro- 
man literature. Translations were not then as plentiful as 
now." 

"Excuse me," broke in Paul, "but how did he come to 
locate at The Forks? " 

" You may well ask that question," replied Ned. " There 
were two things my father loved — medicine and the coun- 
try; and the nearer the country was to its primeval con- 
dition of wilderness, the better he liked it. While not 
wealthy, he had more than enough money for his wants, so 
that the question of income he never considered. He and 
Caleb Chine, who built the Baptist church at The Forks, 
had been college friends, and when Uncle Caleb settled 
at The Forks to develop his lumber interests thereabouts, 
he persuaded my father to locate there. The two men 
found companionship in each other and their books, and 
their friendship was cemented later by the marriage of my 
father and the sister of his friend. 
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"My father had never joined a church, and had giver 
little thought to religion until the death of my mother 
She had awakened in him and developed all the dorman 
conjugal and paternal instincts of a warm. nature. He 
death grieved him sorely. The Baptist preacher at Th 
Forks at that time, Mr. Mason, was a man of some breadth 
and merit, I take it, from the regard in which my father 
held him, and he undertook to point out to my father the 
consolations of the Christian religion. The hope that Was-; 
held out to him of ultimately rejoining her who had left 
him, enlisted my father's keenest attention. He gave the 
subject the most searching inquiry and thought; but de- 
spite his longing for convincing proof of immortality and a 
renewal of the friendships and loves of earth, the evidence 
offered by the Christian writers did not satisfy him. 

" One day Mr. Dett, the Methodist minister at The 
Forks, called upon him, having learned, as he told my father, 
that he was * under conviction,' and began to talk religion 
to him. After a little general conversation on the subject, 
Mr. Dett made an onslaught that he deemed irresistible. 

" * My dear Brother Gardner,* he said solemnly, * I have 
come as a messenger from God to try to relieve your sin- 
burdened soul. You have been living more than half the 
allotted term of human life in open rebellion against the 
Holy Spirit. But God in his infinite mercy, loving you as 
a parent loves his wayward child, has graciously laid upon 
you the rod of correction for your eternal good. He saw 
you wrapped up in the things of this world, and especially 
in the love of your lately wedded wife. And O, my dear 
brother, it is to bring you to himself, to break and purify 
your heart, that God has visited you with this rffliction, has 
chastised you by taking away your most precious earthly 
treasure and placing it in heaven, that your thoughts and 
affections may be drawn to that blessed abode of happy 
souls.' 

** *And so you, a minister of God,' replied my father, 
'confidently assure me that the death of my wife in her 
prime, leaving her new-born babe to the care of strange 
hands, was an act of God designed to make me a Christian? *' 

" * I haven't the shadow of a doubt about it,* answered 
Mr. Dett, appnrently thinking that absolute certainty on his 
part was the thing necessary to command belief on the part 
of his hearer. 
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"My father rose and strode out of the room, not trusting 

Mmself to speak again, and Mr. Dett went at his leisure, 

doubtless in the expectation that the seed he had sown 

ivould bring forth fruit. And it did. My father well knew 

the cause of my mother's death, and knew that under the 

circumstances death was inevitable. The words of Mr. 

I)ett, while not important in themselves, served to crystalize 

the conclusion that he had been gradually reaching in regard 

to the value of the evidence in support of the Christian 

Teligion. It was by no means the first time that he had 

lieard such doctrine preached, but never before had it 

impressed him as now. He turned again to the philosophers, 

with a new feeling, a new bond of fellowship. What he now 

sought and found in them was sympathy in mutual sorrow. 

Steadily he found himself drawn to the views of the Stoics, 

and especially that greatest and best and most helpful of 

tliem all, Marcus A urelius. In the * Meditations* of that noble 

man my father found, not, indeed, such certain promise as 

tlie preachers hold out to their dehided followers, but such 

reflections and sugi^estions as enabled him to regain his 

calmness and submit patiently to the inevitable. 

"My father's own experience pointed out to him the duty 
he owed his son, and so carefully and thoroughly did he dis- 
charge that duty that I grew up as nearly free from super- 
stition as is possible, I suppose, for one thrown constantly 
among superstitious companions, young and old. But my 
father kept his new views to himself. Even his talks to me 
in the presence of my aunt were couched in language that, 
while it made me a free and independent thinker, gave no 
precise statement of his own agnostic belief. The result 
was that when he opened his heart and his anti-religious 
library to me, I was ripe for the truths I found there, and 
not so backward as my father about saying what I thought 
among the people around me. He longed to be at peace 
with all men, and held himself responsible for the opinions 
of none but himself and his son." 
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CHAPTER 37 

WHAT NATURE HATH JOINED TOGETHER 

Ned paused, but Paul remained silent, hoping that his 
mood for self- revelation would lead him to talk still more 
about his past. Nor was Paul disappointed, for Ned pre- 
sently resumed; 

" Did you ever think it strange, Paul, that I have reached 
the age of thirty-five years without marrying? " 

"Yes," replied Paul with unconcealed interest; "I have 
often wondered at it, and more than ever since you have 
been talking to me to-day. I have wanted to ask you about 
it, but didn't quite dare take the liberty. And I think you 
will understand that it is not mere idle curiosity that prompts 
me. It seems to me that a man like yourself, so well fitted 
physically, mentally, and morally for everything that mar- 
riage involves and implies, ought to have been married years 
ago." 

"You are right, Paul; so I ought," responded Ned, smil- 
ing a half-melancholy smile at his young friend's frank 
earnestness. **And so I should have been if " 

He stopped short, but after a moment continued: 

" It is to me a sad and bitter recollection, though the 
lapse of years has in great measure healed the wound. I 
have meant to tell you about it when you were prepared to 
hear it, and in time for you to profit by the lesson of it. 
Happily for you, you no longer need the lesson. Still, the 
knowledge of such an experience as I shall relate will help 
you to readjust your mental focus, and perhaps enable you 
to do something to save others from such mistakes. In the 
natural order of things I should have been married ten years 
ago. I believed Julia Dale worthy of any man's love. Her 
father was a professor in the medical college where I took 
my course, and an old friend of my father. It was on Dr. 
Dale's invitation to his sunny home that I met his daughter 
Julia. I became a frequent caller, and a warm friendship 
sprang up between the girl and myself. If her father ob- 
served our mutual attachment, as he doubtless did, he gave 
no token of disapproval, and I believed him not unwilling 
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It our feelings should ripen into love and marriage. I 
npleted my studies at twenty-three, and opened an office 
t a few blocks from Julia's home. A fe\Y months later 
were betrothed, with her father and mother's ready con- 
t. It was settled that we should be married the next 
r. Not a shadow dimmed the brightness of our future. 
But by and by we found a cloud rising up between 
a first no bigger than a man's hand, but gradually 
ening and darkening till it began to alarm us. We 
ve for some time to avoid open recognition of it, in the 
e that it would melt away as quietly as it came. It 
not." 

fed paused again. 

That cloud," he went on, **was her religion — or my 
X of religion, according to the point of view. Her 
er had always appeared to me not to differ greatly from 
elf in his religious views. But I now learned, on look- 
into the matter closely, that, whatever his opinions, his 
J was intensely pious, even to bigotry, and that she had 
ped her daughter in the most orthodox Episcopal faith, 
the girl's mind, the superstition and myths of the church 
e as true and real as though she had herself seen Jesus 
from the dead, ascend into heaven, and take his seat 
he right hand of God. I was astonished beyond meas- 
when, after our betrothal, the depth and fervor of her 
ef forced itself upon my unwilling mind. While I had 
wn that she was a Christian, and while I had never 
posely concealed my own views from her, we had never 
ussed religion to any extent; and from Dr. Dale's 
ralism I had inferred that his daughter could not be 
r firmly grounded in superstition. I was possessed with 
leerful confidence that we would soon come to see things 
e — that is, that she would come to see them as I saw 
n — when we could go over the ground freely and 
•oughly. When I learned how I had misjudged her, I 
at a loss to understand why Dr. Dale had allowed her 
row up in such blind faith. A little quiet observation 
a little analysis of some things that Julia had told me, 
overed the secret of it. Complete and undivided control 
he daughter's religious education by the mother was the 
e of peace and harmony in the family, and the father 
deemed it more prudent to pay the price than to risk 
alternative. 
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** I found, too, after our engagement, that Julia's heart: 
was set on converting me to Christianity, and that she had 
no doubt whatever of her ultimate success. So clearly did 
she see the truths and beauties of her religion that she could 
not conceive of my rejecting it when she should once present 
it to m& in sympathy and love. She thought it was merely^ 
that I hadn't been properly instructed. You see, each or 
us had fondly hoped, indeed, expected, to conv'ert the other. 
We had not yet learned experimentally that with the con- 
scientious man and woman truth and duty are stronger 
motives than even love, and immeasurably stronger thaa 
selfish, ignoble longing for peace and harmony. As gently 
and tenderly as love could suggest, and with a heavy sense 
of all that was at stake, I unfolded to her my views, my 
reasons for them, and what appeared to me to be the falla- 
cies and falsehoods of her faith. Not a hair's breadth could 
I swerve her. 

" Finally, after careful consideration, I said to her that, 
while she could never hope to convert me to her religion, I 
was willing to let the whole question drop, trusting to the 
future of close and loving contact to bring us, if not to 
common ground, at least to a less pronounced and painful 
disagreement. But there was one condition, one stipula- 
tion, I added, that I wished to have understood and agreed 
on in advance; it was that if children should be born to 
us, I should have her consent, as they grew up", to present 
to them my views in regard to religion as freely as she pre- 
sented hers; that she should be at full liberty to take them 
to church and Sunday-school, and to instruct them as she 
chose, but that I would claim the same right and privilege. 
I believed that in this way I could insure that even if our 
children embraced Christianity, it would be of a mild, com- 
paratively harmless type, like varioloid to smallpox. The 
very experience I was passing through with Julia deter- 
mined me that no child of mine should ever be reared as 
she had been. 

" At last, feeling herself unable to cope with me in argu- 
ment, and without giving a decided answer to my proposi- 
tion, she begged permission to have her rector, the Rev. 
Dr. Deemer, talk with me. I told her that it was useless 
and would be a mere waste of time and effort on his part. 
But she was so eager that I had not the heart to deny her; 
and I hoped that if I yielded to her in this matter she 
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"^ould be more easily brought to yield to me in the other. 
X even suggested to her that she state my position to Dr. 
Deemer in advance, so that he might know what he was to 
meet. I was aware of Dr. Deemer's reputation for theo- 
logical learning and power of argument; so I prepared to 
meet him. 

- ** Tlie next afternoon he called at my office, and for two 
liours we were closeted together in terrific intellectual com- 
l)at. We went over the whole ground, forward and back- 
ward, from God and Adam to the last man and the day of 
judgment. Both of us waxed warmer as the discussion pro- 
gressed. He had perfect command of the whole hoary 
stock of theological lore; but when it came to the facts of 
history and science I had him at great disadvantage. He 
felt it, and showed that he felt it; and it wound up in his 
losing his temper and using language that I thought passed 
the bounds of courteous, gentlemanly controversy. Though 
stung by his manner and words, I kept my temper and men- 
tal balance, so that the more excited and angry he grew, 
the worse I worsted him, till he brought the scene to an 
end by the plea of another engagement. When he left, 
his sleek fat face was fairly livid with ill-suppressed rage. 
" I could not see wherein I had overdone the matter, or 
how I could in justice to myself have said less. Nor could 
I foresee how the reverend divine could do me serious in- 
jury. I was as yet personally but little acquainted with 
the modes of Christian warfare. 

" That evening I spent with Julia as usual. Tenderly I 
informed her that the efforts of the rector had been without 
avail; and I tried by every means that anxious love could 
devise to soothe her, as she wept on my breast. Fearing 
that we had already had too much theological skirmishing, 
I besought her to lay the theme aside for a couple of weeks, 
and see whether we could not then approach it in a calmer 
frame of mind and find in our great love some pathway to 
peace. This she agreed to. For the next ten days we met 
as we had before the cloud came between us; and what 
joyous days they were. We could not see the dismal abyss 
that was to swallow them up." 

Again Ned stopped, and remained silent for several mo- 
nientSy the gathering twilight hiding its face from Paul's 
sight. 

" It was on the second Sunday after my interview with 
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Dr. Deemer,^ resumed Ned. "I attended church with. 
Julia, as I had become accustomed to do. That day neither 
Dr. Dale nor his wife accompanied us. It was understood 
by our friends and acquaintances that Julia and I were be- 
trothed, and we went everywhere together with perfect 
freedom. With devout and humble mien the white-robed 
priest intoned the service, and opened the manuscript of 
his sermon. Then he looked directly at me. Our eyes 
met. There was an expression on his face that I did not 
understand. Later I understood it but too well. Slowly, 
solemnly, in tones of authority, his penetrating voice pro- 
nounced the text — that Pauline injunction of which we have 
already spoken: 

" * Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers.' 
" My heart almost stopped beating. I glanced at Julia. 
Her eyes were riveted on the rector, her face white as 
marble, her hands tightly clasped. Speaking throughout as 
one with authority, he plunged into a philippic against the 
marriage of Christians with unbelievers. There was no 
mistaking his object. I was the game that he was hunting, 
and the woman at my side was to be the innocent victim of 
his malignity. He had taken ample time and had brought 
all his resources to the task of preparing that twenty-minute 
discourse for the sole purpose of breaking the bond that 
joined two loving hearts. As he went on I realized with 
anguish how invulnerable, once his premises were granted, 
was his position, and with what telling, killing force he could 
marshal arguments and phrases to serve his cruel end. He 
spoke of the incessant grief of a wife in the knowledge that 
her husband was bound for perdition; of her inability to 
lead such a Christian life herself as she ought, when chained 
to a servant of the Devil. And then how mercilessly he 
probed that tender spot in our love, the question of the re- 
ligious instruction to be given *the children of such a mar- 
riage. How vividly he pictured the terrible wrong that a 
skeptical father might do his guileless children, a wrong that 
the mother, however pious and devoted, would in most 
cases be powerless to prevent or rectify. 

" Not once during the delivery of his discourse did he 
look toward our pew, until near his closing period. Then, 
slowly, deliberately, turning his eyes full upon Julia, sitting 
there so still and white, as though he would leave no doubt 
in her mind that we two and our love were within the sweep 
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of his deixunciation, he uttered these words — I can never for- 
get them: 

" * What is the love of a human heart, weighed against 
the eternal, all-embracing injunctions of Sacred Writ ? 
Better, a thousand times better, burst the bonds of affection 
that may already have been formed unawares or without 
full conception of their awful consequences, than enter into 
such unholy wedlock in deliberate violation of the express 
command of the God of heaven and earth and hell.* 

" I glanced again at Julia. A perceptible tremor passed 
over her; and as I looked back at the heartless * divine ' in 
the pulpit it seemed to me that I caught a gleam of cold, 
cruel exultation in his steely eyes. 

"Once more the orotund tones of the priest rose in the 
closing service, the great organ pealed its majestic dismissal, 
and we two passed out of that stately charnel house of hu- 
man loves and hopes. Neither of us spoke on the way 
home, nor did the color return to Julia's face. I parted 
from her at her gate. She did not ask me in to dinner that 
day as usual, and I inferred that she wished to be alone for 
awhile. I could think of nothing to say that might not do 
more hurt than good, and so with one appealing look as 
her eyes met mine for an instant and as I held her hand in 
mine, I left her, hoping that a few hours away from the 
blighting influence of priest and church would restore her 
and again bring her under the sway of our great love. 

** I was mistaken. I knew her not. That night she 
pleaded illness and would not see me. The next morning 
I received a letter from her. This is what it said: 

"* Edward — I dare not see you again now, lest your 
presence and your voice temporarily break my resolution. 
Even my love — our love — I can sacrifice at the command 
of God. We have made a fearful mistake — more mine 
than yours — but I thank God that he has opened my eyes 
before it was too late. While I live I shall pray for you — 
pray that in another and happier world, where all earthly 
wrongs are righted, we may reach the fruition of the love 
that has brought us here such pain — oh, such pain! You 
know what has led me to this step. I need not say more. 
Good-by, Edward, good-by for this world, and may God 
in his infinite mercy give us back to each other in thenextt 

Julia,' 
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" Dazed, stunned as I was, I knew that all was over; that 
nothing but my conversion to Christianity could permanent- 
ly break her resolution. And even in those first pangs of 
grief I dimly felt that from her standpoint she was right, 
and that I ought not to try to overpower her sense of duty 
even by the tender mastery of love. I had not yet reached 
the state of mind wherein I could ask myself whether it 
was not better for us both that we separate rather than 
hazzard marriage with such a chasm between us. 

** That night I started I knew not whither — anywhere to 
get away from that scene of my sorrow and from that ac- 
cursed preacher. Had I met him then I should have 
throttled the life out of him. At length I drifted home- 
ward, and it was in the loving sympathy of my father that 
I first found a measure of mental peace and rest. Then it 
was that he told me the story of his own love, as I have re^ 
lated it to you, and of his long search for comfort in his loss. 

** * Ned,' he finally said to me, * looking back over the 
twenty-five years that have passed since your mother left 
me, and although no other has succeeded her in my heart, 
I can see with certainty that there is one true, natural source 
of consolation in such sorrow, and but one. Cruel, unspar- 
ing as Nature is in her treatment of her offspring, man as 
well as the rest, she yet has a wonderful way not merely of 
replacing what has been uprooted, but of curing wounds 
that at first sight seem incurable. The human heart is no 
exception, and the natural, and therefore proper, course for 
the human heart that loses the object of its love, is to hold 
itself open for the in-coming of another object to replace 
that which is gone. It is as natural for man io love as to 
think; and the life of man is but imperfect and incomplete 
until developed and rounded by the love of wife and child- 
ren. Love must have an object. Therefore keep your 
heart ever ready to recognize and receive its own.* 

** Such words meant little to me then. I have since come 
to believe them true. At that time I was impelled to run 
away from my grief, I cared not whither. I hoped that in 
new scenes I might find distraction. I crossed the ocean. 
For a year I roamed, from Edinburgh to Constantinople, 
from St. Petersburg to Cairo. I tired of this restless activity 
of body that still brought no rest to the mind. I turned 
once more to medical studies. I spent a year in Paris and 
another at two German universities. Time and work were 
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m doing their office, when suddenly the wound was torn open 
m afresh. In an American newspaper that I chanced to pick 

P "P I found her name in the list of victims of a deadly plague 

then ravaging a Southern city. She had gone there as a vol- 
unteer nurse. I believe that she had courted death. 

"She, who ought to be to-day a joyous wife and mother, 

'helping to make the world about her happier and better — 

^ead: I, who ought to be husband and father, and such a 

'^ an as I can never be without those influences — bereft: he, 

^lio robbed us of each other and drove her to tier death; 

''^^, who accepts it as part of his holy mission to wed virtue 

^<:^ vice, to chain the innocent, loving, trusting heart, and 

*^^^sy, healthy flesh of womanhood to the foul-minded, foul- 

J^odied, besotted, and licentious wretch not worthy to stand 

^^^iier presence, and who pronounces over such unnatural, 

icked bonds his * What God hath joined together, let not 

lan put asunder'; he, who wrought his damnable work upon 

ur pure and wholesome union — he is a bishop. 

** It was not that I lost her, that her fair young life was 

lotted out just as we were both beginning to live, that our 

>udding love never bore its legitimate fruit — it was not this 

liat maddened me. All this I could have borne with forti- 

ude, after the first burst of grief, had it come about through 

:he inexorable laws of nature, cruel though they be — through 

isease, or accident, or even the blameless ignorance of 

*nan. But that our love should be sacrificed on the altar of 

^ barbarous superstition, that we should be devoured by a 

"Hvolf in sheep's clothing, and for such a cause, and in such 



manner — " 



The voice was still; and by the faint moonlight Paul saw 
^he head sink forward upon the clenched hands. Silently 
Taul rose and departed. 

Minutes fled; hours crept on after them; but the bowed 
figure moved not. At last the head was lifted; the man 
drew forth from his bosom a small silver case; he opened 
it; he pressed its contents to his lips. 

A ring, and a lock of silken brown hair! 

The head dropped forward again; the treasured relics 
were clasped between hands and brow. Then a low moan 
of anguish burst from the lips, and swelled and deep* 
ened till it took form in words broken with sobs: 

"O, my loved one, my lost one! Shall you nevermore 
come to me — nevermore? " 
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CHAPTER 38. 

OLD FRIENDS REVISITED 

" I am going to drive up to The Forks to-morrow i 
back Sunday night," ' said Dr. Gardner to Paul the n 
Friday. " Can't you go along? " 

** I shall be delighted to if I can get away," replied Pj 

"Make the effort," said Ned. ** We'll stay over ni 
with Deacon Willett. He is looking after some busit 
for me in connection with my father's estate. Aunt I 
always seems to regard you as one of the family." 

" I know it," said Paul, " and I have been casting ab 
for some way to go and see her." 

Paul arranged to go, and next morning he and Ned start 
With Ned's fliers the trip was not a long one, and t 
reached The Forks by the middle of the forenoon. I 
had to stop there, so Paul walked on to the Deacon's. 

It was with lively emotions that he approached the 
schoolhouse. How familiar everything looked about 
place, and yet how shrunken and small. The building 
self, still new in his school days, was now old and weat 
beaten and bore the unmistakable earmarks of the cour 
schoolhouse. Paul climbed up on the foundation sto 
and peeped in at a window. Walls, seats, and desks w 
thickly and deeply furrowed with the seams and scan 
rural intellectual warfare. Yet it was the same old plac< 
him. He could see the very seat on which he and Ned 
that night when Higley Doom undertook to smash Ned, j 
when he, Paul Granger, eight years old — seventeen ye 
ago; seventeen years! — had been scared into "raisin* 
prayers." And there was the place where Yank Lumpk 
big boot had split off a piece from one of the desks wl 
Ned was disciplining him. Then he thought of his mot 
— sleeping in the churchyard at The Forks; and of 
father — so lonely in his homeless life. Home! Anot 
vision came to him, of his home that was to be, with \ 
and children, and such happiness as his childhood home 1 
never held, because built on the sand — on false ideas of 
and duty. 
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Full of these bright anticipations he hurried briskly on to 
the old house just over the brow of the hill, the only place 
he could now call home. He did not stop to knock, but 
walked directly around the house to the kitchen door, where 
he felt fairly certain of finding Aunt Sue. And there she was, 
looking scarcely a day older than four years ago; her sleeves 
rolled up, and ** up to her elbows " in work, with a stout 
young woman helping her. As Paul's form darkened the 
door Aunt Sue turned and looked, but with no sign of re- 
cognition. 

'* You see I've come home at last, Aunt Sue," said Paul, 
smiling. 

" Why, bless my soul! " exclaimed the good woman, drop- 
ping the tin dipper in her hand bang upon the floor. " Ef 
*taint my Paul! " 

She stepped quickly forward to meet him, threw both 
arms around him, and planted a big, warm, motherly kiss 
upon his cheek. Then she pushed him off at arm's length 
and looked at h.im. 

" I begun to think ye never was comin' home ag'in," she 
said, slapping him gently on the shoulder, as though she 
must do something to vent her feelings. 

" I though you knew me better than that," answered 
Paul; and then added gravely, "but you had better look 
but, for I've got to be about as big an infidel as Ned 
Gardner." 

" Lord bless your heart, I only hope ye'll be 's good a 
one," replied Aunt Sue promptly. " I sometimes think I'd 
be 'sbig an infidil *s any on ye 'f I'd hed a fair chance, an* 
my fathered lived a few years more. But how different ye 
look f'm thet boyish feller 't left us four year ago; though 
ye hain't got up much flesh er muscle yit, an' I'm 'fraid ye 
hain't never goin' to. But fer all o' thet, ye're a man now, 
sure. Ef only — " 

" Yes, if only my mother were here," said Paul, taking up 
the thought where Aunt Sue broke off; and then neither 
spoke for an instant. 

" But don't let me stop your work," said Paul. 

" Never mind the work," answered Aunt Sue briskly, 
rolling down her sleeves and laying by her yellow sunbonnet. 
"My work ain't goin' to spile, an' I'm jes' goin' right into 
the set t'n '-room an' hev a good comftabl^ visit ^ith ye 
right now." 
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She led the way into the cool, cozy, old-fashioned room 
that Paul remembered well, and there they sat and talked 
for half an hour. After the first and most natural inquiries 
had passed on both sides, Aunt Sue said: 

" So ye've lost yer religion too? I sometimes wonder 
whuther it's bein* good thet make some folks infidils, er 
whuther it's bein' infidils thet makes some folks so good. 
An* it does tickle me amazin' to see how some folks ac's 
'bout infidils anyhow; an' arter all it's nothin' but the name. 
When the minister talks 'bout the awfulness o' not believin*, 
Hez looks 's solemn an' condemnin' 's any one. But the 
minute he gits out an' meets Elath Dent they're jes' 's good 
frien's 's ef they was both ministers theirsel'es. Hez thinks 
his eyes o* Ned Gardner too, an' I guess he won't drop 
you nuther jes' 'cause ye don't 'gree with 'im on religion." 

"Not while you have anything to say about it," inter- 
rupted Paul, well knowing the main source of the Deacon's 
practical liberalism in connection with his theoretical 
orthodoxy. 

Aunt Sue laughed a little. 

" Aunt Sue," inquired Paul, before she could continue 
her remarks, " why did you say that you might have become 
an infidel if your father had lived? " 

" Wal, my mother was a Presbyterian," replied Aunt Sue, 
"an' a good deal stronger one'n I be, I tell ye. My father 
wa'n't much of anything in religion, an' I guess I take arter 
'im a good deal in thet rispec'. But he was one o' the best 
men 't ever lived. It worried mother 'cause she couldn't 
git *im to perfess religion an' jine the church. I was too 
young to more'n half realize what their talk meant; but I 
remember oncet when I was gittin' to be a purty good sized 
gal hearin* on 'em talk 'bout it. He didn't say much back. 
He never did. He was one o' the quiet kin', an' mother 
was a great talker. I guess I take arter her fer talkin' an' 
him fer thinkin'. Wal, arter he'd heerd all she hed to say 
on this pertic'ler 'casion, he jes' put 'is arms roun' her, so 
kin' an' tender an' lovin', an' kissed her, an' said: 

"* Harriet, you b'lieve what ye kin er wan' to, an' I'll 
b'lieve what I must; an* we won't quarrel 'bout it, nohow.' 

" An' then he kissed her ag'in ; an' she cried a little, an' 
put her arms roun' his neck, an' kissed him, an' it seemed 
to be all made^ip 'twixt 'em. I never heerd mother try to 
argy with 'im on religion arter thet, but I heerd her pray fer 
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'im a good many times afore he died, which was when I 

was eighteen year ol*. He hed some kin* of an oncur'ble 
complaint growin' on *ira. I remember he went to bed one 
night *s usual, an* nex* raornin* he was found dead. I hed 
heerd 'im say oncet when he killed a horse thet hed got 
jammed up somehow, thet 't was queer *t folks thought it a 
mercy to put an animal out o* misery but 'ould keep a 
human bein* sufferin* 's long *s possible." 

Aunt Sue wiped her eyes on the corner of her apron, and 
after a minute resumed, as though to continue what she 
had been saying when Paul asked her about her father: 

" I never c'd understan* it, nohow, how folks kin be so 
rantankerous 'bout words and names. Thet ain't my 
style. Ef I like a'body an* b'lieve they're wuth likin', 
callin' on 'em names ain't goin* to make me like 'em none 
the less. But here comes Hez. My, won't he be 
s'prised! " 

The big farm wagon came rumbling into the yard and 
stopped. Aunt Sue and Paul walked out to see the Deacon, 
Paul slipping his arm about her waist. The Deacon looked 
at the approaching pair a moment in blank amazement. 
Then, with twinkling eyes, but no relaxation of the sober 
face, he shouted: 

" Hello, young man! What air you doin* with yer arm 
roun* my wife? " 

** Well, Deacon," replied Paul, when he had escaped 
from the Deacon's uncomfortable grip, " your wife and I 
have been in the sitting-room sparking for the last half hour; 
and even if you thrash me for telling you — as I have no doubt 
you could easily do — I'm going to own up that l*d rather 
spend an hour with Aunt Sue than with any other girl that 
I know of, young or old — except one." 

Aunt Sue blushed, actually blushed, and looked as 
pleased as if she had been forty years younger. The Dea- 
con's face glowed with pride and devotion, and he mentally 
passed judgment that Paul was " a knowin' young feller, 
an* not a bit stuck up, ef he was college-bred." Both the 
Deacon and his wife had noticed the significant exception 
that Paul had made. 

" *Axcep* one,* *' repeated the Deacon, with long-drawn 
emphasis. "So ther* is one gal ye like better'n Aunt 
Sue?" 

Then the Deacon and his wife looked at Paul with a 
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fixedness that made that young man turn even reddet 
than Aunt Sue had. But he said nothuig. 

**Wall, Paul, I hope ye hain't made no mistake there," 
said Aunt Sue, finally. ** Ye*re old *nough an* 've seen 'nough 
o* the world to know so'thin* 'bout marryin' an' givin' in 
marriage. But some folks a good deal older'n you be don't 
seem to know nothin' 'bout it, judgin* f*m the way they 
blunder an' the mess they make on't." 

**Aunt Sue," replied Paul earnestly, "I'm sure I have 
made no mistake, and you will agree with me when you 
meet her. I have several times caught myself looking at 
her as through your eyes, and always with satisfactory 
conclusions." 

Aunt Sue's expression showed that she was not unmind' 
ful of the compliment Paul had paid her, as she went on: 

" I know ye kin be a good man, Paul, an* make a wife 
happy, ef ye try. But ye both wan' to start out with the 
idee thet ther's got to be a sight o' give an* take on both 
sides, an' mos' like some disapp'intment at things croppin' 
out thet ye hedn' looked fer. 1 don't say its reelly necissary 
to hev much trouble gittin' use' to each other arter ye're 
married, 'cause ef folks is old 'nough — an' not too ol* — an* 
hez got their min's made up right afore they're married, 
they kin jes' *s well git along smooth f'm the fust. But 
most on 'em hez to learn lots o' things arter marryin' thet 
it'd be a powerful sight better fer 'em to learn afore. Most 
on 'em, 'specially the gals, hez b'en used to hevin' ev'ry- 
thing their own way — er 't least wantin' to hev it their own 
way. Arter marryin' they fin' ther's two ways to be con- 
sidered; an* sometimes the two ways run *longside o' each 
other all right, an' sometimes they run criss-cross; an' then 
ef they don't slow up an' talk it over an* come to an under- 
stan'in', ther'll be a collision an' mebby broken hearts an* 
broken lives, which is 'nough sight wuss'n broken bones." 

" Thank you. Aunt Sue," replied Paul, " for your good 
advice. But you will probably agree with me that it is 
quite as important to get the right woman as it is not to get 
the wrong one." 

" Yes, my boy," answered Aunt Sue, " tliet's 's true 's 
the gospel. The wust mistake is gittin' the wrong one, but 
nex' to thet is not gittin' the right one when the chance 
comes. Some folks never seems to know' a good thing when 
they see it nohow, an' then arter it's got jes* beyend their 
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reach they wake up to what they've lost. It's jes* 's true 
0' pickin' out a husban* er wife 's anything else." 

Paul learned in the course of the talk, as he sat in the 

Ifitchen doorway while Aunt Sue bustled around getting 

dinner, that both her boys, as well as Sally, had married to 

^er satisfaction. Hezekiah junior was living in the cottage 

^ormely occupied by the Grangers, and Steve had bought 

one of the stores at The Forks, where he was handling 

country produce of all kinds and making money at a rate 

Quite astonishing to Sugar Hillians. 

Late in the afternoon Ned arrived, having driven around 
by Elath Dent's; and in the evening Elath and his wife 
Came down to spend an hour in renewing old friendships. 
Sunday afternoon Paul and Ned drove back to The Forks. 
The sunset hour Paul spent at his mother's grave, living 
Over the days of his childhood, so bitter, and yet so 
Sweetened by mother love. 

The ruddy moon was just showing above the hilltops 
"When Paul and Ned whirled away over the smooth hard 
road on their way back to L . 



CHAPTER 39 

DR. GARDNER ANSWERS QUESTIONS 

" What a pity it is," said Paul after a little, " that Aunt 
Sue's lot was not cast in a larger sphere, and with larger 
opportunities for mental development and polish. What a 
splendid woman she would have made, and how much good 
she might have done." 

"* Would have 'and 'might have,' ^^ repeated Ned. **And 
is she not a splendid woman and doing a vast amount of 
good as it is? She is one of the noblest woman I have ever 
met, and is leading one of the most useful lives. The com- 
munity in which she lives will feel her liberalizing and civ- 
ilizing influence for all time, and that influence will steadily 
widen its reach as the years go by. Every one feels it who 
comes into close personal contact with her, and invariably 
for good. I have felt it in my life, and I am stronger and 
better for it. So are you. So is your father. Could we 
follow the ramifications of that influence for twenty-five years 
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to come, I have no doubt that we should be astonished be- 
yond measure at the extent and power of it, even in quar- 
ters where we should not expect to find the slightest trace 
of it. The fact is, Paul, that woman is doing more good 
to-day than nine tenths of your professional reformers. 
Too many people scatter their efforts — instead of aiming at 
one bird, they fire at the flock and hit nothing. One per- 
son like Aunt Sue in every community would exercise upon 
society at large an influence for good that can hardly be 
overestimated." 

" I declare, Ned, I believe you are right," replied Paul. 
"I had never looked at it in that light before." 

" Ned,^^ continued Paul abruptly, after a short silence, 
" why did you protest so strongly against my going 
West? *' 

'* Why did you want to go, and where were you going?*' 
asked Ned. 

Paul did not reply immediately. 

" Well, now, I really don't know that I ever formulated 
the reasons,'' he said finally. " I think I had no well de- 
fined reasons, other than the impression of people generally 
that the West is the best place for a young man; that he 
will find there more and better chances than here, with 
fewer competitors. And as to the * where ' I didn't suppose 
it made much difference where. •! had a vague idea 
that I could go to almost any city or town and get a good 
opening at a good salary." 

" That's about what I thought, Paul," replied Ned. " You 
talked of going West as you might have talked of going to 
Australia or Central Africa. You didn't know why you 
were going, or where you were going, or what you were go- 
ing to do after you got there. It is the cropping out of 
the visionary tendency cultivated, if not planted, in you by 
religious dreaming; the tendency to look to the next world 
or to some far off place in this for the opportunities and 
rewards of life. You are as ready to believe in business 
miracles three thousand miles away as you formerly were to 
believe in religious miracles three thousand years ago; and 
with about as miich basis for the one belief as for the other. 
You would have about as much chance of working such a 
business miracle as a rum-soaked father has of begetting a 
child free from alcoholic taint In these days of newspapers 
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and railroads it is practically impossible that there should 
be such vast difference between the honest, honorable, safe 
business and professional openings of any two sections of 
the United States.- If a great opportunity is suddenly de- 
veloped in some unlooked-for quarter, the flood rushes in 
from all sides, and the equilibrium is speedily re-estab- 
lished; the new opening is quickly filled to overflowing 
with money, muscle, and brains. 

" Nor is that the only consideration," continued Ned. 
"A man should be cautious about striking out for a new 
field until he has demonstrated that he can succeed in the 
old. If a young man can't make a success of life where he 
has been reared, not necessarily on the home farm, but 
within a reasonable radius from it, where he is familiar 
with the conditions, what can he hope to do where every- 
thing is new, strange, untried? Wait five years. Then, if 
you still yearn to shoot off into space, regardless of why or 
whither, you can probably do so with money enough, which, 
you haven't got now, to get back home after six months 
and settle down in abundant satisfaction with your lot." 

** I see it all more clearly now," said Paul thoughtfully. 
" And the fact is, Ned, I think that away down in my boots 
I have been glad all along that you kept me here." 

" Have you ever studied yourself in the light of what you 
know of your father and mother and of your youthful sur- 
roundings? " asked Ned after a little. 

** Yes, somewhat," replied Paul, " but not much till quite 
lately.' 

" Such self-study," continued Ned, " is the only method 
by which a man can hope to learn himself, his charac- 
teristics and limitations, to gauge his strength and his 
weakness, and to determine what to undertake and what to 
shun. Whether you have analyzed your feelings and incli- 
nations or not, you can see that they have steadily, almost 
irresistibly, led you into what we may call a field of con- 
troversy, the study of man in his social aspect with a view 
to combatting social falsehood and wrong and battling for 
truth and right. To this work you have been born and 
bred. The spirit of your father is upon you — as the spirit 
of my father is upon me: for to me controversy is distaste- 
ful* I shrink from it; I can talk to my friends, to those 
who are in sympathy with me, but to speak or write these 
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things, and to stand for them against all odds, would harrass 
me and wear me out, just as it would have done with ray 
father. You are a controversialist by instinct; it crops out 
continually; and it is an instinct of which no man need be 
ashamed, if only he is careful to be truthful and just, to 
keep on the right side, to work from good motives, and to 
have due regard for time, place, and manner. You have 
had what, most unfortunately for him and for the people 
whom he might have helped, your father did not have, a 
training that is lifting you out of the mire of superstition 
and opening your eyes to the truth. You have told me that 
throughout your childhood you believed that you were to 
be a preacher. Hold to that idea. Make it your mission 
to spread the gospel — the gospel, not of religion, but of 
reason." 

" Thank you, Ned, thank you for your inspiring words," 
said Paul fervently. " I only wish 1 were able to take on 
myself such a mission worthily and successfully." 

" Do the best you can," replied Dr. Gardner; " that is all 
any man can do. Don't be discouraged, either, if you see 
little sign of success. Do your part and let the results take 
care of themselves; they will surely follow, even though they 
may be lost to your eyes. And whatever you say, say it in 
a way to reach the people, those whose educational oppor- 
tunities have been limited to the public schools; for they 
are *the greatest number,' and to reach them is to do *the 
greatest good.' I love the * average* man, the * average* 
wotnan, the * average' child: they are the body, the mind, 
the life of our country. 

**And keep always before you," continued Dr. Gardner, 
** the fact that all men and all women have some elements 
of strength and goodness, if we can but reach them; and so, 
also, all have some elements of weakness that may justly 
claim our sympathy and charity. For after all, the question 
of human virtue, or at any rate of human innocence, is 
mainly the question of the conjunction or opposition of 
weakness and opportunity. Given a strong man at his 
weakest, in judgment or in power of self-control, brought 
face to face with an opportunity — a temptation — and he is 
in peril. To yield may be but the first small step on the down- 
ward road to disaster, or it may mean quick and irretrievable 
ruin. I have in mind a case, a man who long and .worthily 
filled a high place of financial trust, who was a pillar in the 
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church, and who, I have always believed, was at heart and 
in purpose a good and true man. One night he fled, leaving 
wreck and sorrow behind him; and he was a fugitive thence- 
forth till death closed his career of dishonor. Yet all the 
circumstances — and I inquired into them fully, because I 
had believed in him — lead me to think that the whole catas- 
trophe resulted from some one misstep, perhaps not a 
serious one, followed by a succession of desperate attempts 
to recover from that first slip. Had he recovered, as many 
a man in like cases does, he might have learned his lesson, 
and lived a useful and respected citizen for the rest of his 
life, unsuspected of serious wrongdoing. And witness the 
story of Hester Prynne and Arthur Dimmesdale. 

" I tell you, Paul, many a man who to all outward seem- 
ing stands a pillar to society, carries deep down in his heart 
a feeling of profound gratitude to some man, or some 
woman, or some accident, that at some perilous time has 
saved him from himself.** 

There was silence again for several minutes, when Paul 
asked: 

" Tell me, Ned, why you settled in L instead of in 

some large city where your medical and surgical skill would 
bring you ten dollars to the one that it now brings you.** 

" Dollars, always dollars! ** replied Dr. Gardner, smiling. 
" Dollars are necessary, I know, and it is the business of all 
men, especially of young men who hope to marry, to look 
out for them. But sometimes the most dollars means the 
least and worst living. Now, what do I want with the other 
nine dollars that I might earn in a large city? I already 
have more dollars than I need; for I should pejhaps explain 
that I received from my father and mother a comfortable 
sum, in addition to which a childless uncle left me a well- 
invested legacy before I became of age. I had much rather 
live in this little city, where I have room to turn round and 
can reach the open country in a quarter-hour's drive, than 
to be caged up in apartments in some big city. My habits 
and material wants are simple, and my current professional 
income much more than meets them. I have all the practice 
I can attend to here; and if you look at it from the stand- 
point of duty and responsibility, the human life that I try to 
relieve or save here is worth quite as much as though it 
could pay me ten dollars instead of one, or none. To have 
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saved the life and restored the health of the father or mother 
of young children is worth infinitely more to society, and is 
infinitely more gratifying to me, even if I get no dollars for 
it, than-^ to.have prolonged the days of some less worthy or 
less useful person who could pay me a thousand dollars." 

Ned paused. Paul made no reply. He was asking him- 
self how he could measure the debt of gratitude that one 
young man owed this friend of humanity. 

** You may call it a selfish reason that brought me back 
here, if you wish," continued Ned after a little time. " It 
is because I love my childhood home. I love central New 
York. I love its lakes, its rivers, its brooklets, its farms and 
woodlands, its hills and valleys and rocky glens, even the 
snow, and ice of its winters. Here I was born, here I grew 
to manhood, and here I would live and die." 

Again there was a pause. Then Paul asked: 

"But would you not prefer the libraries and personal 
associations of a large city, which you have not here?" 

" Have I not? " replied Ned. " It is but a night's ride, 
which means practically no loss of time, to the largest and 
best equipped libraries, hospitals, museums, theaters, and 
intellectual resources generally thai the continent affords. I 
spend a few weeks each winter in New York, Washington, 
or Boston. I meet intelligent, thinking, representative men 
from every part of the Republic; indeed, from the world over. 
I keep in touch with the best thought. Newspapers, reviews, 
and the newest books come to my study as from the pub- 
lishers' hands. I have here in this little city a few friends 
as congenial as I could find anywhere. Life is full of delight 
for me. I sometimes think that I have every source of joy 
that the heart of man could wish — save one; but that one" 
—there was infinite yearning in the voice—" the chief of 
them all." 

**I am sure, Paul," said Ned after a time, "that you must 
have asked yourself since last Sunday evening why I have 
allowed that love of ten years ago to prevent me from loving 
and marrying some other woman." 

" Yes," answered Paul, " I have, and I have not been able 
to answer the question; for I remember that you distinctly 
endorsed your father's view of that matter." 

"I did endorse it," replied Ned, "and I have never felt 
that, to be true to her whom I lost, I must not love another. 
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Nature neither requires nor sanctions such perpetual con- 
stancy. The reason why I have not married is that 1 have 
not yet met the woman; or if I have met her I have not re- 
cognized her. After that early experience you will readily 
understand that I dare not yield my heart to any woman 
until I know that no barrier exists between us such as 
wrecked that other union. Women who have reached solid 
ground in this matter of religious views, who are not past 
the meridian of life, and who are fitted to command respect 
and admiration for their physical and mental qualities, aie 
not as plentiful as you may think. True, the world has been 
moving fast in this direction for the last ten or fifteen 
years, and you have had better opportunities than most 
men of your age for meeting, or learning about, the class of 
"young women whom we would naturally expect to thow the 
strongest tendency toward liberal opinions; but how many 
laave you met or known of that hold the views of yourself 
and the woman you are to marry? Just think it over at your 
leisure and tell me the result of your inquiry. 

" I have not closed my heart against women," continued 
Dr. Gardner. '* On the contrary, I have studiously kept 
open the springs of social interest by mingling with men, 
women, and children as much as possible. Nobody will ac- 
cuse me of being crusty or unsympathetic oi« " 

Again he paused, while Paul waited for him to continue. 
"Well for me,'* he finally resumed, ** I had a father who 
not only knew human nature, but also l^new his duty to his 
son and how to discharge that duty. jHe watched over my 
childhood and kept my confidence. There was no part of 
my nature, no bent of mental or physical inclination, that 
was not made by him a subject of frank, serious discuFsicn 
between us whenever and as often as he thought wise. It 
was his settled conviction that the instincts and appetites of 
mankind are best handled, not by attempting to igroie or 
stifle or uproot them, not by scourging th(m, much less by 
carelessly allowing them to be lured or driven to rebellicn; 
but by recognizing their existence, their power, their pur- 
pose, their proper use and gratification, and the danger and 
results of their abuse; and then by calmly, firmly holding 
them in check with the reins of mental control, or better, 
guiding the course of physical energy away from hurtful 
self-indulgence — hurtful to self or to others, even others yet 
unborn — to outlets pleasurable but at the same time harm* 
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less, even if not positively useful. This attitude he planted 
and nourished in me, till it became itself a secondary in- 
stinct with me, a habit of thought and feeling deeply 
grounded. And then, when I first left the shelter of his 
roof and his daily example and counsel, he placed in my 
hands a paper, written by his hand, though the words were 
not his. That paper I have still. You could not read it 
now, so faded are the lines. I read the indellible lines of 
memory: 

"*You who are not yet married, . . . keep yourselves for 
your wives. As you would have them come to you, such ought 
they also to find you. . . . You look for one pure : be not your- 
self impure. For it is not true that she is able and you not able. 
If it were not possible, then she could not be so. But seeing that 
she can, let it teach you that it is possible. Yet it will be more 
to your credit if you shall be so. Why? Because the vigilance of 
parents is a check to her; the very modesty of the weaker sex is a 
bridle to her ; and lastly, she is in fear of the laws, which you do 
not fear.' 

" It was years," continued Dr. Gardner, " before I knew 
whence that admonition came. Then I chanced upon its 
source. I have read much and widely, but I have yet to 
read an appeal more eloquent, more persuasive, more 
reasonable, whether from the physical or from the moral 
standpoint, than these simple, homely words that fell, 1500 
years ago, from the lips of that strange man in whose heart 
love and tenderness and sympathy — the sympathy of a man 
who had himself soujided the depths of vice — battled un- 
ceasingly with grotesque, repulsive religious bigotry and 
fanaticism — Augustine." 

Again Dr. Gardner paused, and then returned to the 
narrative of his personal feelings. 

" I still hope for the love of wife and children," he said, 
"even if it come not till I am fifty years old. And when, 
if ever, I do meet the woman for whom I am waiting and 
seeking, I shall be ready to offer her as warm and unclouded 
a heart and as stainless a life as I shall expect in her." 

" And I believe you will meet such a woman, Ned,^* ex- 
claimed Paul impulsively. " I should lose faith in nature if 
such a life as yours must go unfulfilled and such longings 
unsatisfied." 

"Thank you, Paul," replied Ned, "but I do not feel so 
sure about it myself. All things look possible at your time 
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of life and to your inexperienced eyes. Ten years hence 
you may see it otherwise. But of one thing we can be 
sure: whatever befall, we can still be true to ourselves, to 
our human kind, though every hope wither in our bosoms. 
And life has many charms for me, even though the greatest 
charm, the deepest, purest, most ennobling joy and inspira- 
tion I have not. Nature does not always reward individual 
obedience to her highest laws; rather let me say, she does 
not always reward it as it seems to deserve. We must 
admit, however, that her failure in this regard is oftener 
due, as in my own case, to blameworthy interference of man 
than to the normal operation of her laws. And after all, 
she invariably bestows upon us the inner reward that comes 
to the man that does his duty. It is well for us to bear in 
mind that, rebel at the thought as we may, or calmly submit 
as we should, the words of the noble woman still hold true, 
now and for all time: 

" * No good is certain but the steadfast mind, 
The undivided will to seek the good.' " 



CHAPTER 40 

PAUL ENCOUNTERS PRACTICAL POLITICS AND FAILS TO 

REFORM IT 

" Reformers are generally killed. And they ought to be 
killed. And mugwumps ought to be burned alive.^^ 

Colonel Rankin slapped his leg viciously as he spoke, as 
though he wouldn't mind killing a few of the meddlesome 
fellows himself. Mr. Gray said nothing; and presently the 
Colonel rose, grasped his hickory walking-stick and shook 
it in the face of an imaginary reformer, and stalked out. 

Paul Granger had entered the Journal o^c^ just in time 
to hear the Colonel's remark, and waited for Mr. Gray to 
reply or the Colonel to continue. As no reply or continua- 
tion was forthcoming. Granger was left, after Mr. Gray had 
given him the usual instructions for the day, to follow out 
for himself the train of thought that had been started. 
This wholesale denunciation of refonners was not such 
language as Granger had been accustomed to hear during 
his student life. What did it mean? That reformers had 
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often, even if not "generally," been killed, he knew to be a 
historical fact. But the Colonel's outburst suggested an 
inquiry, not as to whether reformers ought to be killed, but 
how far that sentiment of hatred pervaded the minds of 
men, and what was the general public feeling lowaid a 
man or woman who undertook to bring about radical 
changes in existing social or political conditions. 

The inquiry was the more pointed from the fact that the 
Colonel's remark crystallized in Granger's mind the idea, 
vague and shadowy up to that time, that, in purpose at least, 
he was an incipient reformer himself. Nor could he, for the 
life of him, see why he shouJd be ashrmed of his intentions 
or shrink from trying to carry thtm out; and. yet the bitter 
words of the hard-headed old Colonel somthcw stunned the 
young man, and made him cringe in spite of himself at the 
thought of combatting such fierce and contemptuous oppo- 
sition. 

Granger had entered upon his work in the Jctnral cfEce 
with all the untamed, unbridled enthusiasm of the raw 
young man fresh from college, serenely confident that the 
millennium was about to dawn and that he was one of the 
Moseses called to lead the hosts forth from intellectual and 
moral bondage. He was fortunate on the whole in the 
training-school in which he took his first lessons in news- 
paper-making. The editorial and reportorial force of the 
Journal had as yet hardly entered upon the process of dif- 
ferentiation and segregation that characterize the metropoli- 
tan daily. Mr. Gray, with the simple and indefinite but 
all-embracing title of " editor," was the life of the Jcurfial^ 
and had been for ten years; indeed, he was the JournaL 
He fired everybody about him with his own spirit. He kept 
a firm though kind grasp on the reins of every department 
of the paper. Merciless and unsparing in his criticism of 
bad work, he nevertheless made the offender feel, even 
while smarting under the sting of the blue pencil, that the 
rebuke was not personal; that it was directed against the 
work and not the worker. Such was his manner as long as 
he believed the worker to be doing his best; but once he 
ceased to believe this, there was no more criticism: the 
shirker was dismissed forthwith. , 

Mr. Gray had need of charity and patience during the 
first months of Granger's apprenticeship. Not only was the 
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young man tolally ignorant of the duties and details of a 
Jiewspaper office, but he was almost equally ignorant of men 
■*i:x the relations in which he had now to deal with them, 
e had lived mainly among books instead of among men. 
is early life and home influences, especially his father's 
ttitude toward all earthly affairs, had left him, as his 
^^ther had been, a grown-up child among men. His habits 
t^xp to this time had been solitary rather than social. He 
i^ad had always a few intimate friends, but beyond these he 
X->ad mingled but little with the people about hiin. When, 
■fcherefore, he had to go among men with the express purpose 
f getting at what they thought, and with the constant 
ecessity of weighing their words and taking their state- 
^ments with due allowance for prejudice, for unwitting error 
sind for willful deception, he found himself ill adapted to 
^he task. And he was astonished, too, beyond measure to 
<iiscover how little his university training had done to fit 
liim for the immediate practical duties of his calling. At 
the end of the first month he was so discouraged as to be 
"well nigh ready to give up the struggle and turn to some- 
thing else. But Mr. Gray, recognizing the difficulties under 
which he labored, and appreciating his zeal and willingness, 
seasoned the severest criticism with some encouragement. 
Gradually, steadily Granger developed his powers and cul- 
tivated in himself the sympathetic spirit that enabled him 
to enter into the feelings of those who were to him sources 
of information, whether the persons themselves were high 
or low, best or worst. 

It was not many months till he had a chance to put his 
highly wrought theories and sublime assurance to the test. 
There was to be a city election; and, as sometimes happens, 
there were several candidates for the mayoralty nomination 
of the party to which the young would-be reformer and the 
Journal belonged. Here was the opening for a start in the 
work of public enlightenment. Granger looked up the "re- 
cords ** of the men who were " mentioned,^' interviewed the 
men themselves, and gave the results to the public in the 
columns of the Journal — under the supervising eye and re- 
vising blue pencil of Mr. Gray, of course. To Granger it 
was all as clear as day. Mr. Brown was the man for mayor. 
His fitness for the office was beyond question. He was 
honest, broad-minded, level-headed, public-spirited, and 
had the experience in municipal affairs derived from two 
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terms of service as alderman from the most intelligent and 
reputable ward of the city. Granger remarked to Mr. Gray 
that the city and the party were to be congratulated on 
having such a man at disposal to administer the duties of 
chief executive of the city. Mr. Gray said nothing; and to 
the young man's surprise Mr. Gray and the other owners of 
the Journal showed no disposition to commit the paper to 
the fortunes of Mr. Brown in advance of his nomination. 

The nominating convention was held. Mr. Brown was 
not nominated; indeed, he got but a handful of votes and 
was hardly looked upon as seriously " in the race.'* Mr. 
Jones, the incumbent of the office, was renominated, prac- 
tically without opposition, notwithstanding that he was a 
man of small caliber and unclean reputation. Still, Mr. 
Jones was preferable to Mr. Smith, who had been nomi- 
nated by the other party, not to mention the important 
differences between the parties themselves. Granger had 
no doubt about that. Had he not looked up the records of 
both men? And as it was now a question of "practical 
politics " and as one of the two would certainly be elected, 
the sensible and patriotic course was to vote for the better 
man — or rather the less bad man. There was no gainsaying 
that proposition. Granger was sure that the Journal had 
made the merits of the two men and the path of citizen 
duty so plain that the wayfaring man though a fool could 
not honestly vote for Mr. Smith. 

But alas for human hopes built on the shifting sands of 
politics! The ballot boxes told hard against the honesty of 
the wayfaring man. Mr. Smith was elected; and not only 
that, but he received the largest majority that had been 
given to any mayor in eight years. The morning after the 
election the Observer, the Journal's rival, hoisted its rooster 
and under glaring headlines — Granger still had in his pocket 
the " copy " for the headlines with which he had proposed 
to announce the election of Mr. Jones — declared that the 
city had been redeemed; that intelligence and patriotism 
had carried the Smithian banner to victory; that the elec- 
tion of Mr. Smith meant a wholesome reform of the city 
government. . The Journal " bowed to the will of the ma- 
jority as recorded in the returns, rather than invite civil 
contention, even though that majority had been secured by 
corrupt and venal methods." 

Granger, never strong at best, was worn out physically 
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and mentally by the hard work and nervous strain of the 
canvass; and he was wofully disheartened by the result. 
It shook his confidence in the intelligence, or the honesty — 
he had not yet determined which — of ** the public." What 
did it mean? What was to be done? Could anything be done 
effectively? 

"You'll get used to it after a while," Mr. Gray said to 
him. " The city government is immeasurably better now 
than ten years ago, largely because of the high ground taken 
by the Journal, It is slow work, and we get a little setback 
now and then; but there's no use losing heart over it. Look 
ahead. And make up your mind once for all that of the 
three P*s that figure as the chief motives in politics — Prin- 
ciple, Party, and Pelf — party will control more votes than 
will either principle or pelf; though pelf often, and principle 
more rarely, holds the balance of power between the parties. 
And so it's a good general rule to stick to your party and 
try to reform and elevate that, rather than cut loose and 
carry a free lance." 

" Mr. Gray," Granger broke in abruptly, " what did 
Colonel Rankin mean by saying that reformers ought to be 
killed?" 

The question had been lingering in the young man's mind 
all these months, waiting for a chance to get out. 

" O," replied Mr. Gray, smiling at the earnestness of his 
young assistant, " he merely voiced, in extreme language, to 
be sure, a more or less common sentiment among men." . 

" But reforming things simply means making them 
better, doesn't it? " 

" It certainly means trying to make them better, as far as 
the intentions of the sincere and unselfish reformer are con- 
cerned; and yet sometimes the most unexpected and unde- 
sired results follow the best-intentioned efforts." 

'* But why shouldn't people want things made better?" 

"They do, as a rule; though there are some lazy, good- 
natured people, and other selfish, bad-natured people, who 
either think that things are good enough as they are or else 
had rather get along with them as they are than take the 
trouble and suffer the personal inconvenience or loss of 
trying to better them, or even allowing anybody else to try. 
After all, it's more the reformer than the reform to which 
people object. It is the professional meddler that they don't 
like, the wild enthusiast who is in a hurry to turn something 
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over or who has an unfailing cure-all for the whole cata-^ 
logue of pubJic ills — the social and political quack. Societj^ 
generally reforms its institutions about as soon as it is ready 
for the new forms; sometimes, unfortunately, long before iC 
is ready. What is most needed is not revolutions but pub- 
lic enlightenment and the development of the intellect and. 
the moral nature of men as a preparation for the revolutions, 
that are sure to come. It is usually the safer course to hold 
the revolution back rather than urge it on. 

**And remember, Granger," continued Mr. Grey, "that in 
newspaper work you must consider everything from the 
standpoint of your paper. The newspaper has a twofold 
mission, to publish the news, and to point out the meaning 
and tendency of the events recorded in the news columns. 
Well and honestly performed, this double diity involves pub- 
lic enlightenment of the highest kind and in all directions. 
In the case of a party newspaper a third function is added, 
that of supporting the principles and candidates of its party. 
The necessity of carrying out a party policy or the exigen- 
cies of a political campaign may cause the third function 
temporarily to overshadow the other two; but the news- 
paper should swerve from its main course no farther than 
party loyalty imperatively demands, and should return to 
that course as soon as the immediate object is accomplished 
or defeated." 

Granger had listened eagerly. Whether fresh or trite, the 
maxims he had heard were new to him. He knew that the 
Journal had the reputation of being moderate and conserv- 
ative in its partisanship, even to the verge of independence, 
but he had never before understood the theory on which 
Mr. Gray worked. How far it was a true theory, or whether 
it was the only true theory, of newspaper-making, and how 
far he ought to adopt it as his own rule of action, were 
questions that Granger could not undertake to answer on 
the spot. 

To the young man's astonishment, Dr. Gardner took the 
calamitous result of the city election quite as complacently 
as did Mr. Gray. 

** The world will still roll on," said Dr. Gardner, with a 
smile. " Neither Mr. Smith nor Mr. Jones can wreck the 
city, nor could Mr. Brown do much to better it. The morul 
inertia of mankind, if it is an obstacle to rapid progress, is 
likewise a safeguard against rapid regress. You've got to 
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go deeper and take longer than the conditions of a political 
canvass permit, if you Mtould do much to better things. 
Most of the ills of society, political as well as other, must 
have constitutional treatment — not amendments to political 
constitutions but constitutional treatment in the sense in 
which the physician uses that term. YouVe got to treat man- 
kind for ignorance and superstition, get men into a condition 
of mind to think honestly and clearly, cultivate their judg- 
'^^ent, their will, their sense of personal responsibility, and 
'"Oot out that emotionalism that makes them an easy prey 
^o the demagogue. And you've got to measure your re- 
sults, not by years, but by generations. 

"And yet, Paul," continued Dr. Gardner, " I would not, 
pr all things, quench your enthusiasm, or shatter your ideals, 
sink you into dull content with what is. No great thing 
as ever well done save through enthusiasm working toward 
-1 ideal; and this is equally true of cutting off a leg or revo- 
*Vitionizing a government- — physical or political surgery, 
^^he world is steadily growing better. The social and po- 
litical evils that in one generation seem the undeniable 
Symptoms of hopeless mental and moral relapse, if not col- 
Xapse, may prove to be merely the wrinkles and crackings of 
tlie dead skin that the social organism is about to slough 
off; and in the next generation it comes forth in a new and 
fcrighter covering, which in its turn must also be cast aside 
\vhen it has served its use. 

" But come and take a little drive with me," Dr. Gardner 
"Went on more cheerily, " and see the source of all earthly 
life shining as warmly and kindly as though Mr. Brown and 
not Mr. Smith were mayor-elect of this little spot in the 
sun-god's realm." 

On the following day a matter of family concern some- 
what distracted Paul's thought frora^^ublic affairs. His 
father called at the office, accompanied by a woman whom 
Paul had never before seen. Her face, though not of a 
high type, was not unpleasing, and was expressive of en- 
ergy and will. She had evidently dressed to make an im- 
pression. Joshua's face beamed with pride and satisfaction 
as he introduced her to Paul as " yer new ma." And Paul 
experienced a genuine sense of relief, hoping that his 
father's last days might be easier and happier for these new 
ties that he had formed. And they were. The new Mrs. 
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Granger was a bustling, active, thrifty woman. She a.^^. 
Joshua settled on Sugar Hill, where Joshua continued J^^^? 
ministerial labors. She was proud of his ability in ttf""^^^ 
direction, but she saw to it that he did not neglect his ^ 
her bodily wants in order to look after other people's sou - * 

Gradually as the weeks wore on Paul recovered from t 
despondency into which his first personal encounter wi 
practical politics had thrown him. But if his training 
school was of the best, and his progress steady, the snial 
ness of his pay was the cause of constant discontent, 
be'gan at eight dollars a week. Six months later his sala 
was raised to ten dollars, and there it stuck for six moni 
more. Then it went up to twelve dollars, from which poi 
it showed no inclination to budge. 

" It's an outrage, Ned, the way the newspapers, in ihes 
smaller cities at least, pay the men who do the hardest an 
often the most important part of the work," Paul said I 
Dr. Gardner one day, after he had been at work on th 
Journal a year and a half. " If there's anything about 
newspaper that ought to be well done and well paid for 
it's the gathering and writing up of the news. But the p5 
is so small that the men best fitted and trained for this woil^ 
are practically starved out of it. At any rate that's th^ 
way it looks to me, leaving my own case out of account: 
altogether. A reporter who isn't worth more than a reportef 
generally gets, as compared with what he could earn setting 
type, for instance, isn't worth having at any price." 

•" Granting what you say to be true," replied Dr. Gard- 
ner, "isn't it equally true of many other kinds of work?'' 

** Yes, of course, and equally to be condemned." 

"And what is it that gives the printers better wages? Is 
it not organization as a check upon competition — the 
substitution of partial cooperation for deadly compe- 
tition?" 

" I suppose that is the main thing." 

"And in your particular line of work such organization, 
under present industrial conditions, is impracticable. So 
much for the facts. Now, are you sure that you can better 
yourself by any change open to you? " 

" I don't know whether I can or not; but I sometimes 
feel almost desperate when I think of the injustice of it all; 
not only as to my own case but as to the condition of peo- 
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pie generally, and the unjust, inhuman inequality in the 
division of the products and profits of our work." 

"I need hardly remind you that harboring desperate 
thoughts merely weakens the person who indulges them, and 
helps not at all to make things better. And after all, Paul, 
it looks to me as though your heaviest ground for discon- 
tent is, not that you don't get a few more dollars a week, 
but that you don't make the best use of what you do get. 
The money goes, you know not where, and wife and home 
Come no nearer. Isn't it so?" 

" Yes, Ned," replied Paul, considerably subdued, " now 
that you have probed the matter, I guess it is. Indeed, I 
think. I had a vague feeling of that sort myself, but I had 
IX ever looked it squarely in the face." And after a moment 
I^aul continued, impulsively: ** It always does me good to 
tslk with you. I don't know where I should be now but 
^or you." 

"Come and take a little drive with me," responded Ned 
"Vvith a smile. 



CHAPTER 41 

HOME-MAKING 

Thalia had gradually come to understand some of the 
more serious weaknesses of Paul's nature, and to realize 
that they were more difficult to deal with than she had at 
first supposed. He had written and talked to her about 
the wages question, and her conclusion had been about the 
same as Dr. Gardner's. Paul had visited her at her own 
home three times since he began work. Their correspond- 
ence had been regular, two letters apiece each week, with 
occasionally an extra. She was now teaching. Shortly 
after his conversation with Ned, above related, Paul re- 
ceived a letter from Thalia that gave his thoughts a new 
turn. 

" Paul, my own," she wrote, "I have been thinking a 
good deal lately — or rather thinking in a different way — 
about two people in whom we are interested, and about 
their present surroundings and prospects. I am goin^ to 
t^ll you the result of my thoughts. I do not see anything 
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to be gained by delaying our home-making any }ori0^^^ 
The two years past have been happy ones to me in y^^ 
love, even in separation, though filled with such yearn^ "^ 
for your presence, for your voice, your eyes, your arms, 
feel rather than read in your letters that you are restle -^^» 
longing to have me come to you, yet not daring to say ^^ 
because you cannot offer me a home to your liking and, ^^ 
you think, to my expectation. But if we two are conttn^^^' 
what matters anything else? And for the present, I fe ^^ 
that I had rather live with you in two rooms — which y^0>^^ 
could make so cozy and homelike — than to stay away frorT""^ 
you for another year, and with no certainty that we shall b^ ^ 
nearer our goal then than now. You know I can do almo^ ^ 
any kind of work, and I am quite willing to work as harc^ 
and be as economical as you. 

" I want you to say just what you think; but be sure tha^ 
you consider carefully that this plan means simplicity in 
the home and economy in everything. * Honor to the 
house,' says Emerson, * where they are simple to the verge 
of hardship, so that there the intellect is awake and reads 
the laws of the universe, the soul worships truth and love, 
honor and courtesy flow into all deeds.* 

** The only danger that I can foresee is sickness. I have 
entire confidence in your ability and industry, and I hope 
that when you have a home your health and strength will 
come nearer to what they ought to be. 

" And please do not forget that what is good enough for 
you is good enough for me, and that we can get along with 
some things together that perhaps we haven't been used to 
think good enough for us apart. Love and companionship 
will help to fill the empty corners. 

" Your fond, hopeful, trusting Thalia." 

Paul's consideration of Thalia's suggestion was not un- 
necessarily prolonged; in fact, it ended before he had fin- 
ished reading her letter. 

**My Thalia, what can I say to your suggestion?" he 
wrote in reply. " I can't say no, whether I ought to or 
not; and how can I tell you what joy it brings me? I know 
that unless we do begin in a much humbler way than we 
have anticipated, we must wait — I don't know how long; 
and I have been sorely disheartened at the prospect. I 
want you; I need you. I know I could do better work 
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With you. Every consideration, except money; it seems to 
me, calls us together. Yet I should fear to say yes to your 
plan, if you were not the girl you are. But I have seen 
t^nough of you and of your home — and especially of your 
txiother — to be convinced that you are equal to the plan, if 
you have made up your mind that you want to undertake 
it. We shall go into our little home with our four eyes 
^ide open, and I don't believe that we shall find many 
vinlooked-for serious difficulties there, either at the outset 
or later, unless it.be sickness; and I at least shall be in 
vnuch less danger of that with you than without you. 

" I will leave the date and details to you, with but one 
stipulation as to the date — that it be early; and two as to 
the details — a home wedding, and a civil ceremony. Mar- 
riage belongs to this world. The home is its dwelling-place, 
its beginning and its end. I have the strongest conviction, 
too, that in its legal aspect it should be a civil contract 
solely. I feel sure that your views and wishes are as mine 
in this. But after all, what matters form or place to us? 

"Golden the chains of the lowliest wedlock. 
Be Love the workman that welds the links. 

" Dear, dear Thalia, your own heart will tell you what 
my heart cannot find words to say. Was there ever worthier, 
dearer sweetheart, or happier lover? 

"Your devoted Paul.*' 

And so it came about that on a balmy afternoon in Sep- 
tember there was a quiet wedding at Thalia's home. Simple, 
homelike, becoming were all the appointments, from her 
own white gown to the smallest details of the gladsome 
event. Very wide with astonishment Paul's eyes opened 
when Thalia told him the cost of her bridal dress. There 

was no expensive wedding trip; they went directly to L . 

Two hours of looking about, in the light of Paul's previous 
investigation, enabled them to select a couple of rooms, and 
half a day of shopping started them in housekeeping. The 
-next day Paul returned to work; while Thalia, busy and 
happy in her small wifely sphere, set about putting their 
home in the most inviting shape that her taste and resources 
permitted. And how cozy and pretty it looked to Paul. 
It mattered not thaLhe saw it beautiful chiefly because he 
looked through loving eyes, or that the chief charm of it 
was the presence of the sweet woman who presided over it. 
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And when she showed him her expense account, giving the 
cost of all that she had bought to begin their home-making, 
he could hardly believe the figures. 

" If we are not rich in five years and millionaires in ten,** 
he exclaimed, taking the proudly radiant face between hia 
hands, *'it will npt be for want of thrift on your part." 

The months glided by, full of delight, and prosperous. 
PauFs professional outlook steadily improved, for which he 
felt increasingly indebted to the helpful woman at his side. 
He knew that her influence told in his work; that he was 
broadened, deepened, and made more careful and practical 
by her comradeship. Often he brought home his writing, 
that which he was most particular about, to submit to her 
inspection, to be revised in the light of her criticism. And 
in their home life, if they found that their youthful ideals 
of marriage and its relations and possibilities must be modi- 
fied in the light of experience, love and sympathy and 
fairness made the change neither very difficult nor very 
disagreeable. The two rooms gave place after a few months 
to a small, neat cottage. 

Dr. Gardner has their staunch friend, and an almost 
daily visitor; indeed, it was as though Thalia had been ad- 
mitted at once to full membership in the friendly partner- 
ship theretofore existing between Ned and Paul. The 
three drove to Sugar Hill every few weeks to visit Paul's 
father and the Willetts. As Paul had anticipated, Thalia 
and Aunt Sue found plenty of common ground from the 
outset. The Willetts never failed to dine with Paul and 
Thalia when they came " to town." Joshua Granger and 
his wife came often " to see their children." Joshua's ad- 
miration and affection for his daughter-in law were un- 
bounded. Paul once told her laughingly that she had 
completely supplanted him in his father's heart, in spite of 
the fact that she was a heretic born and bred. Joshua, 
indeed, knew that she " wa'n't religious," but h^ never said 
anything to her on the subject, and of course she said 
nothing to him. 

Then a new interest was born in the new home. The 
wife's deft fingers were now stitching away upon tiny gar- 
ments, while her shapely form took on the fuller roundness 
of approaching motherhood. With what joy they planned 
and made ready for the little one. -How delightful were 
their morning walks together that kept her strong and rosy 
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and buoyant even to the last day. And after it was all over, 
their first born peacefully sleeping at the mother's breast, 
with what a flood of new and tender emotions they gazed 
into each other's eyes; and how cheerfully and proudly she 
smiled up from their baby boy into the manly face brood- 
ing over them — that face in which she still read traces of the 
anxiety that had darkened it as she clung to his hands in 
the midst of the birth-pains. 

" You bore it all so bravely," he said, softly stroking her 
brow. 

** My husband, father of my child," she murmured, 
pressing his hand to her cheek, " O that you could know 
how your sympathy and interest gave me courage and your 
concern seemed to summon all my determination." She 
was silent for a few moments, and then continued: "It 
was indeed hard for the last hour; and yet not so hard as I 
had expected, from all I had been told. Really I think I 
am a little disappointed. I am sure I had rather go through 
the pain of childbirth than through such mental suffering 
as I have experienced." 

Another year passed. Baby Harlow's small fingers had 
woven still finer, stouter meshes in the net of conjugal love. 
Then came a dash of trouble and bitterness. During one of 
Dr. Gardner's periodical absences from the city Paul stum- 
bled upon a rare chance to make some money. A compar- 
atively small investment — large for him, however — was 
bound to yield great returns. There was no time to wait. 
If he did not seize the opportunity somebody else would. 
He told Thalia about it. She replied that she could express 
no opinion, because it was a matter about which she knew 
nothing. She simply advised him to be cautious and certain 
of his ground. And he was. He carefully investigated 
everything, and looked at the matter from all possible stand- 
points. There was but one conclusion possible. It was, 
as he had thought at the outset, a rare chance, and as cer- 
tain to succeed as anything in this world could be. He in- 
vested. Within a week he began to feel nervous over it. 
When Dr. Gardner came home and Paul told him about it, 
he looked grave, but said nothing. It was too late. 
Months of anxiety to Paul and Thalia followed. Then 
came the crash — their savings of two years swept away. A 
hard blow it was to both of them, and almost as hard to 
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Ned. To Paul the bitterness of it was not that he had lost 
the money— he never could feel any great respect for 
money anyhow. He longed for it, almost feverishly; but 
once it came into his hands it gqt little consideration from 
him. This loss, however, shattered his confidence in him- 
self, a confidence that had been steadily growing during the 
last two years. He had often congratulated himself upon 
the progress he was making in getting away from his youthful 
habits; and here was suddenly thrust upon him unexpected, 
unmistakable proof that the bonds still held him. He never 
recovered from the shock of this discovery; and well for 
him that he did not. It made him more careful, less self- 
trustful in business matters. He relied more on Thalia in 
the smaller concerns, and on Ned in the larger. And it 
grieved him sorely that he had brought trouble upon that 
dear wife, depriving her of the material comforts and con- 
veniences that she had a right to expect, and forcing her to 
go on with the toil and self-denial that she had undertaken 
two years before so willingly and undergone so cheer- 
fully. 

To Thalia the loss of the money itself was a cause for 
more serious concern than to Paul. She realized the value 
of money more keenly than he, as well as the peril of being 
without it. And yet, even to her, as to Paul, it was not so 
much the loss of the money as the loss of something else; 
the loss of confidence, not in her husband's integrity, or his 
good intentions, or his loyalty to her, but in his ability to 
get along in the world. That he should now, two years 
after their marriage, four years after he had gone out into 
the world, still be in danger of making such mistakes, was 
something that she could not understand. Might not the 
same thing occur again, and again? When would it stop? 
Yet she loved him none the less, and sympathized with him 
the more in his weakness. 

** You think it strange," he said to her, "that I can't get 
control of myself. It seems as strange to me as to you. I 
•know in general, in theory, what I ought to do; but some- 
how I can't put the theory into practice. In spite of all my 
purpose to go slowly and be careful, I constantly say and 
do things that I don't mean to. I know I often I speak 
snappishly and peevishly to you " 

"O, Paul, don't say that," she broke in, putting her arms 
around his neck. ** I don't take it in that way. You are 
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always so kind and good to me, and so thoughtful. And I 
Icnow that you often come home tired and. worried.** 

He kissed her, and went on: 

** I don't mean to say and do these wrong things, but they 
oome out almost before I am aware of it; and then I am 
thoroughly ashamed of myself, and I resolve that I will be 
xiore careful in future. But no: a day or two afterwards I 
find myself in the same old path I have traveled since my 
earliest recollection. Why was I not trained to self-control 
and business sense in those years when it would have been 
so easy? Oh, what a fearful thing it is for a man to have 
-wife and children, to love them, to love the right, to know 
the right, to want to live it, to mean to live it — and to be 
weak! " 

He sat a moment in thought, while she stroked his hand 
and kissed his cheek once or twice, soft, delicate kisses. 

" And yet,** he went on, " I don't know that it is any 
stranger that I should hobble along in this way than that a 
cripple should limp. In the one case it is a deformed body, 
in the other a deformed mind. But, dearest " — with one of 
those sudden, impulsive outbursts characteristic of him — 
** I know that I am making some progress, and that you are 
the best influence that has ever come into my life to help 
me. 

"And you are so devoted," she murmured, **so loving, so 
unselfish " 

"There, my angel," interrupted Paul; "please never 
again do me the injustice to call me unselfish. Whatever 
vices or crimes or virtues I may be guilty of, I am happy to 
say that I'm afraid unselfishness is not one of them." 

" Paul Granger, what crazy jumble of words are you 
throwing together now for my delectation? " 

" What special merit is there," he went on, " in a man's 
doing what he likes to do, or what he ought to do as a mat- 
ter of course, just as he ought to keep his face clean? Don't 
I find never-ending joy in home life and duties? And 
alas! I'm afraid I like to hit something — something that de- 
serves hitting, of course — a good sound rap with the pencil 
just for the fun of hitting; just as a muscular young fellow 
likes to pull an oar or breast a wave; or as a millionaire 
finds keen delight, first in accumulating his millions, and 
afterwards in spending them in worthy — and self-gratifying — 
benefactions. O, /es! We're all unselfish — as unselfish as 
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the lover who kisses his sweetheart, from sense of duty, yot^ 
know, because he knows she wants him to." 

" A practical application always enforces a maxim," said, 
the wife, when with eyes sparkling and rheeks all abloom, 
she had partially rescued herself. *' Now I am willing to 
make an agreement with you: I will never again call you 
unselfish, on condition that you shall never again call 
me aji angel. I am content to be a woman — and your 
wife." 

This time it was she who made the practical application, 
doubtless also from purely unselfish considerations. 

** Agreed," replied Paul. **And, come to think of it, I 
don't want you to be an angel anyhow. How *exaspewa- 
ting* it would be to be all the time tangling my fingers in 
a lot of feathers and quills and things." 

Gradually Paul gave up all idea of changing his location. 
The few trips that he made to other cities and the informa- 
tion that he gathered in regard to openings and advantages 
elsewhere, decided him to stay where he was till he could 
be sure of something a good deal better. His salary grew 
slowly until, with some outside gleanings, it made a fairly 
satisfactory income. He had not, however, a large fund of 
surplus strength to draw upon, and as he always worked at 
high pressure he was constantly in danger of breaking down; 
a fact that caused Thalia no little anxiety and kept her and 
Dr. Gardner always on the watch for signs of physical 
trouble in him. 

So time ran on, till it was seven years that Paul had been 
with the Journal. He had come to regard himself, and 
was generally regarded, as a fixture in the office. He and 
Mr. Gray were now not merely co-laborers but warm friends, 
each ready to do all in his power to advance the interests 
of the other. He was Mr. Gray's right-hand man, next to 
him in authority and responsibility for the literary part of 
the paper. With the business end of the establishment he 
neither had nor cared to have anything to do, farther than 
to receive therefrom the yellow envelope and contents every 
Saturday night. Occasionally he had entire charge of the 
paper for a day or two in Mr. Gray's absence; but such 
absence was rare. Thus Paul worked on and bided his 
time, with no idea how long things would continue as they 
were, or what would be his next step. He was simply doing 
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hat seemed best for to-day, hoping to be ready for any 
hange that the morrow might bring. 
The change came, suddenly and unexpectedly, a day of 
loom and sorrow in the Journal office. One morning Mr. 
ray was not at his desk. The next day Paul, in a column 
of the Journal^ told the sad story — the story all too familiar 
in these boiling, seething times — apoplexy, paralysis, death; 
SI man of iron constitution, of vast physical and mental 
strength, cut off in his prime, the best half of his life blotted 
out forever; fifteen years of incessant, self-regardless toil 
that, with a little more moderation, might have been fifty. 
Granger went ahead with the paper for a couple of days, 
and then was regularly employed to take Mr. Gray's edir 
torial place, though with nothing said as to how long he 
should fill it. He realized that this was his first great oj)- 
portunity. And for the first time in his professional work 
he felt the full weight of personal responsibility that could 
not be shifted on somebody else, as he had formerly cast it 
on Mr. Gray. • He knew now as never before the power for 
good and for evil that rests in the hands of a man who 
controls an influential newspaper. Although nominally 
his editorial responsibility was limited to carrying out the 
general policy laid down for him by others, Paul knew 
that actually his responsibility had no limit but that set by 
his own sense of the obligation resting on a newspaper- 
maker to be truthful, just, and sincere. 



CHAPTER 42 

LOVE THAT IS LIFE — OSSIE WAVER AND HIS FATE 

" Can we not go up in the country to-morrow, dear? " 
said Thalia to Paul one afternoon in October. " I want to 
see the autumn leaves again with you.'' 

** If you think," replied Paul, as she seated herself upon 
his knee, " that they will be as beautiful now as when we 
first looked upon them there togethei: from the old * round- 
head * rock back of Deacon Willett's, we'll go." 

"Yes, Paul, dearest," she replied after a little, her head 
upon his shoulder and her voice almost tremulous with the 
emotions that his words and tones had stirred within her, 
" they will be not only as beautiful now, but as much more 
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beautiful as our hearts are deeper and larger for the love thi^* 
has fed them all these years." 

He raised her face between his hands and looked int^ 
her eyes. 

" They ought to be at least twice as beautiful now, be- 
cause we shall look upon them with twice as many eyes^ 
little mother," he said, with a smiling glance at the two 
sturdy boys digging a well of prodigious dimensions in theisr 
sandbank in a corner of the yard. 

Her eyes fell before his, and she buried her face agaim. 
upon his shoulder. 

"Lovely, lovely womanhood!" exclaimed the husband, 
clasping her to him. ** My precious one, why do your eyes 
still go down before mine, and your cheeks flame out, after 
these many years of wifehood and motherhood, even as wheim 
I first pressed your hand and gave you the first lover's look?'* 

Her bosom heaved, and her muscles relaxed. 

** O, my husband," she at last replied, ** I do not know. 
Nor can I find answer when I ask myself, why does your 
touch, your voice, your look thrill me till I have no thought, 
no wish, but to sink away in your arms and lose myself in 
your large heart. It is such joy to give myself Up to you, 
wholly. Nor does it disturb me that you thus absorb my 
strength, my very life, for the time. It is enough for me that 
my heart bids me yield to you, and glories in the surrender, 
and tells me that we are but fulfilling the law of o^r being." 

" And O," he responded with the fervor of a lover, " what 
rapture to receive such 5weet surrender, to be so loved by 
such a woman in the ripeness of her womanhood, her wife- 
hood, her motherhood! What could add to the supreme 
joy of these moments? " 

"Nothing, my husband, nothing. My joy is complete, 
my heart, my life, is full — husband, children, home! " 

For many minutes no word was spoken. 

"If it could but last forever!" said Paul at length, in a 
tone of yearning tinged with sadness. 

"O, do not talk of the future — do not break the spell of 
the present," she pleaded. ** Let us be happy. These mo- 
ments are ours — ours to use as we are using them. We have 
earned them. And our hearts, our whole natures, cry out 
for such food and rest and inspiration. I grow stronger, 
braver, more hopeful and cheerful, in the atmosphere of your 
love. Your love is my life; and I feel so sure and so glad 
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^hat in this love of ours life for us two is reaching its high- 
est and best." 

The next afternoon found the four members of the 

ranger family at the railroad station in L , waiting to 

^ke the five o'clock train for The Forks; that rural hamlet 
svmg reached the dignity of a railroad town, with all the 
ppurtenances thereunto belonging. True, it was not a 

agnificently equipped railroad; the gauge was narrow, the 
trains short andjew; and the line was crooked and bump- 
Sous, and ran up hill and down with astonishing disregard 
or the law of gravitation. Nevertheless it brought to The 

orks the luxury of a mail twice a day, with sundry other 
leasing and not less important innovations. Best of all, 
hough less conspicuous to those not directly interested, 
he railroad freed the farmer — not to mention the farmer's 
orse — from the necessity of hauling surplus farm products 
^or long distances, up hill and down, over — in wet spells 
"xnore properly under — roads of exceeding irregularity, un- 
^:ertainty, and viscosity. 

While the Grangers were waiting, a train on one of the 
through lines pulled in and stopped. Paul and Thalia stood 
at a window, watching the passengers alight, when suddenly 
Paul started, gave a prolonged whistle, and followed it up 
with a serious of ejaculations crescendo: 

"Is it? — no, it cannot be! — yes, it nriust be! — iox itis!" 

Thalia looked with astonishment, first at him and then in 
the direction in which he was looking. Then as a broad 
smile overspread his face she blandly asked: 

" Now that Reason in the guise of Mirth appears to be 
reasserting herself, will you kindly inform me what this 
prodigy is that isn't because it can't be, and yet must be 
because it is? " 

"What is it! Why, don't you see? Don't you recognize 
that little overburdened piece of paternity over there? " 

" I see a small man with a large wife and four children, 
if that is what you mean; but I do not know that I have the 
honor of their acquaintance." 

" No; but I have — at least I once had the honor of the ac- 
quaintance of the * pwotecting ahm * of the party. Don't you 
remember Ossie Waver, our little Ossie at the University? " 

"Certainly; yes, now I recognize him. But did you not 
tell me " 
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"Yes, I did," interrupted Paul; ** but he appears to have 
changed his mind. Now let's look and listen." 

As soon as the bags and bundles belonging to the Waver 
parly had been landed on thfe platform, Mrs. Waver handed 
the baby, perhaps six months old, to Ossie, while she hustled 
the children and the baggage into the waiting-room, Ossie 
following along in her wake as fast as his load permitted. 
The Grangers could now see Mrs. Waver clearly. She was 
at least three inches taller than Ossie, twenty or thirty 
pounds heavier, and apparently several years older. If not 
ugly, she was not comely, nor was she made more attractive 
by the general look of frowsiness and want of tidiness about 
her. But her face was full of determination and force, and 
her manner expressive of vigorous energy. 

" Have we long to wait, Mawia? ** inquired the Strong Arm. 

" Dear me!" exclaimed Maria, consulting her watch and 
speaking as if to herself rather than in answer to the ques- 
tion; ** only five minutes till our train is due. Now, Wave, 
you hold the baby and look after the children — and don't 
let the twins run away. Only five minutes, and I've got to 
get the tickets, check the trunks, telegraph mother to meet 
us with a carriage, and get some milk for the baby and some 
lunch for the rest of us. It's very provoking that we missed 
that train — and all your fault." 

".Yas, vewy pwovoking, my deah," echoed the Strong 
Arm meekly. ** But couldn't we wait and get a cahwiage 
without telegwaphing? " 

** No, I ain't going to do nothing of the kind.' 

"Well, I think I could attend to it vewy nicel} 

" Now you stay right here," broke in Maria, " and don't 
try to get on the cars till I come back." 

Away she bustled. Ossie fcund his hands full. The 
baby was a large one, • and hungry, and it wriggled and 
squirmed and fretted in a way that taxed Ossie's physical 
powers not a little. 

" Shall we not go and speak to him, Paul? " asked Thalia, 
her sympathy roused by the action of the infant. 

** No, dear," replied Paul; "I am not so hard-hearted as 
that. I don't believe in treading on a man when he's down, 
even if he doesn't know it." 

Just then Maria rushed back with the milk and lunch. 

" Here, Wave, this way," she cried as Ossie started for 
the wrong door. 
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Can't you wait till I get some cigawettes? " said Ossie, 
lalf-pleadingly. " I haven't smoked but once to-day." 

'* We hain't got no time," answered Maria decisively. 

And I ain't going to spare you long enough to smoke o»e 

nyhow. You've got to help me take care of the children till 

re get home. Then you can smoke yourself into fits if you 

''ant to." 

"There," said Paul with a sigh of relief, as Maria bundled 
>ssie and the babies and the baggage on board the car, 
I'm rejoiced to know that Ossie made such a prudent 
Patrimonial choice; and as for Maria, she seems to be en- 
rely safe under the shadow of Ossie's * pwotecting ahm.* " 

" How is it? " said Thalia, glancing up at Paul and smil- 
ig a little demurely — 

" * When the man wants weight, the woman takes it up. 
And topples down the scales.* *' 

" Exactly," he replied. ** You see, Ossie was one of these 
haps that go around whistling to keep their courage up — 
:ying to cloak their own masculine weakness, physical or 
lental, under a pretended admiration for weakness in 
'Oman. And pretty soon along comes Maria, flatters and 
'heedles the weakling and tickles his vanity, and presently 
ikes him by the ear and leads him off to her nest; where, 
lost likely, he straightway learns to adore in her the 
stwength ' that is lacking in himself." 

When the Grangers reached The Forks they found Steve 
Villett waiting for them with horses and wagon, Paul 
laving telegraphed Steve two hours before of the intended 
nvasion. Steve was now not only a thriving merchant, 
mt something of a politician as well; he having joined the 
Republican ranks, while the vote of his brother Hez went 
o swell the Democratic column. The sun was still gilding 
he hilltops and bringing out the gorgeous autumnal tints 
LS the party drove up to Deacon Willett's and alighted. 
)teve at once started back to The Forks, Saturday night 
)eing the busy time of the week at the store. Harlow and 
juy rushed away in pursuit of the big dog Buff, while Paul 
md Thalia, no one having noticed their arrival, walked 
ilong past the house toward the back entrance . 

" What can the woman be doing? " said Thalia, as they 
:ame in sight of Aunt Sue, in a picturesque but by no 
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means elegant costume. She wore an old faded c^^^^^ 
dress, the skirt tucked up beneath the strings of a l^ ^^^ 
** bedtickin* " apron. An old black soft hat, once the prop ^^^^ 
of the Deacon, covered her head. In her hand she he J ^ ^ 
big wooden ladle, with which she was stirring and pol^^^^S 
about in a huge iron kettle that hung over a fire built u ;f}^^^ 
the ground. Busy with her work, she did not see ^^^ 
visitors, who approached till they got a whiff from the 
steaming kettle that was not calculated to entice th^^em 
nearer. 

Paul was about to speak, when Aunt Sue straighte^K^ed 
up, stepped back, and, with arms extended downwards ^3»nd 
outwards, surveyed the bubbling, seething liquid witK^^i a 
look of unalloyed satisfaction. 

" There," she said aloud, as if addressing a second p^ ^r- 
son, " there's a job nobody need be 'shamed on, I tell y^." 

" If that^s your honest opinion, I'll guarantee it*s a good 
kettle of soap," said Paul quietly, as though she had spolcen 
to him. 

Aunt Sue started as if struck, turned, threw up both hands^ 
and looked in blank amazement. 

" Wal, fer the land sakes alive!'* she cried. **Ye'v^ 
ketched me this time, sure 'nough. Seemed 's ef this kittle* 
o* soap never would come jest right. I didn't want to 
leave it over Sunday — an' I waVt 'xpectin' company — so I 
jes* says to myself, says I, *I'll keep a-b'ilin' of it '; an* 
I've fin'lly got it jes' 's I want it." 

" You don't seem to have lost your temper over it," re- 
marked Paul, smiling. 

" Lost my temper b'ilin* soap! " exclaimed Aunt Sue; 
" not by a jugful. I wouldn't like nothin' bett^r'n to keep 
right on a-b*ilin* an' a-stirrin' of this 'ere kittle till midnight, 
ef I hed the grease an' lye Ef there's one thing I do take 
comfort in more'n anything about housework, it's b'ilin* 
soap." 

Paul and Thalia and the boys spent the night at Joshua's, 
and heard him preach at the schoolhouse the next morning 
— the same old schoolhouse and the same sort of preaching. 
Was it strange that Paul heard little of the sermon, with 
his mind so full of memories of his childhood and youth? 

After "meetin '" the Grangers, including Joshua and his 
wife, went to the Deacon's to dinner. They found Dr. 
Gardner there, he having driven up, as he .was expected to 
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<3o, to take Paul aqd his household back to the city that 
night, there being no Sunday train from The Forks. 

And was it not better that this the last time that Paul 
and Thalia were to look upon the autumn leaves there to- 
gether, was marred by no foreboding of the dark days 
ahead? 

" Papa, where's God? " exclaimed Harlow the next morn- 
ing, looking up from his laborious struggle to button a new 
pair of shoes. 

'* What do you mean? " inquired the father. 

" Why, don't you know, grandpa, said in his serming yes- 
terday that God gives us everything we have to eat, and we 
ought to ask him for it and thank him when we get it. I 
want to ask him for my breakfast." 

" Have you ever asked him for your breakfast before? *' 

"No." 

" Haven't you always had your breakfast? " 

" Yes." 

"Well, now, Harlow," continued Paul, quietly and seri- 
ously, " you ask God for your breakfast, if you can find him, 
and Guy and I will ask mamma for ours, and we'll see who 
gets its first." 



CHAPTER 43 

THE PARTING OE THE POLITICAL WAYS 

For a year and a half after the death of Mr. Gray, Paul 
Granger continued at the helm of the Journal. Then 
came another change — not merely a change but a crisis. A 
general election was at hand. Differences of opinion 
within the political party which the Journal represented 
had ripened and burst. The wing with which Granger 
sympathized had been defeated. The pO^icy of the party, 
and of the Journal as a party organ, was to be such as he 
h2td theretofore steadily opposed. He must henceforth 
work for the success of a policy that he knew to be wrong, 
or — ^what? 

It was no ordinary Ftate of things. It was the leading 
issue dividing the parties, and a matter of vital principle 
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with him. Mr. Gray was no longer there to bear the 
responsibility and do that which Granger could not con- 
scientiously do. 

For a week he brooded over it. He talked with Thalia, 
with Dr. Gardner, with others in whose judgment and good 
will he had confidence. On the one hand, there was his 
professional career, everything as good as assured, promis- 
ing him steady advancement and a wide and increasing field 
of usefulness. All his political friendships, all the ties 
of the past, all the hopes of the future, it seemed, were 
centered there. Nor was that all. There was his income, 
his only present means of providing for wife and children — 
two children now and loving anticipations of a third. On 
the other hand, there was the overwhelming sense of duty, 
of personal responsibility for the use of whatever talents and 
influence he possessed. To yield meant to stultify himself, 
to belie himself; to falsely support what he had theretofore 
honestly opposed; to invite condemnation and contempt 
from those who justly scorn the time-server and political 
trimmer. It meant to prostitute his mental powers to base 
uses. It meant turning back instead of going ahead — lead- 
ing men downward instead of upward. 

Stubbornly he fought it out, a fierce moral conflict. At 
last it was over, and he rose calm and firm. 

" Thalia/' he said, as those eyes full of love and sympathy 
met his, ** I can not, must not, will not do this thing." 

She understood. Tenderly she drew his head to her bosom. 

" I knew you must reach this decision, Paul," she said. 
"It is right, come what will." 

He wrote a note to his employers, stating that under the 
circumstances he could no longer maintain his connection 
with the paper, and asking to be relieved from his duties 
as soon as possible. But that was not to be the end of it. 
Men who were his friends, who had stood by him in the 
past, whom he knew to be actuated by warm, unselfish in- 
terest in him and his future, argued with him, even pleaded 
with him, to retain his position. In vain: his way was clear; 
he would follow it. A week later another man took Paul's 
place on \\\t Journal^ and he walked away, sad even to tears. 

A few days he spent at home with wife and children. 
He had need of Thalia's soothing influence. 

" We will just shut ourselves up in our own small world 
for a little time," she said, ** before you turn to other things." 
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The following week he began writing letters of application 
for employment elsewhere. To both husband and wife the 
thought of leaving the city and house that had been their 
home was a sorrowful one. They now owned the cottage in 
which they had lived since a few months after their marriage. 
It was a little out from the thickly settled parts of the city, 
with what was to them, by comparison with the homes 
around them, a wealth of grounds, filled with trees and 
shrubbery, all bearing witness to Thalia's taste and skill. 
A noble elm in one corner of the grounds, a little back from 
the house, was their special pride and delight, and in sum- 
mer the rustic seat beneath it their favorite resort. Every- 
thing about the house was not alone cozy and comfortable 
but dear, rich in sweet associations. 

One day about two weeks after Granger had left the 
Journal Mr. Jackson, the owner of a controlling inteiest 
in the Observer^ called on him. Despite their political 
differences, the two men had been warm personal friends, 
and they were in entire accord on the issue uppermost 
in the present campaign. 

" Granger," said Mr. Jackson, after some general talk 
about the situation, ** should not the same considerations 
that led you to break with your party lead you into 
active work for the success of the opposing party ?" 

** Certainly," replied Granger, " as long as the condi- 
tions continue as they are to-day; though how or when or 
where I shall begin to work I can't yet tell." 

" Well, there's a chance for you to begin at once. We 
are going to hold a public meeting at the court-house in a 
week or so, and I have been instructed by our committee 
to invite you and two or three others of your way of think- 
ing Jto speak at that meeting. We are going to try to 
keep the particular issue that now divides the parties at 
the front throughout the campaign, and as far as pos- 
sible repress and avoid the time-honored political balder- 
dash and cant that would prevent us from taking full 
advantage of the discontent and honest dissatisfaction in 
the ranks or our opponents. We have at last got an issue 
to make votes with, and we are going to try to get out of 
it all there is in it. Can we depend on you?" 

" You know, Mr. Jackson, that I am not much given to 
public speaking. I have always thought that I could do 
better by sticking to the pencil and the newspaper." 
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" But you are not now in position to use the newspaper." 

"True; I will think it over and answer you to-morrow." 

Granger accepted the invitation. 

In spite of himself, however, he felt strangely uncomfort- 
able and out of place when, on the evening of the meeting, 
he found himself seated on the platform among men whose 
political action he had for years steadily opposed. To his 
regret, and indeed chagrin, he found himself the only in- 
dependent speaker at the meeting. But when at last he 
rose and faced the people before him, the sense of par- 
tisanship gave place to the higher sense of citizenship. He 
was now a man among men, talking to them about their 
common interests, rights, and duties. 

" A word of personal explanation,'* he began, " as to why 
I am here under these auspices. It is not that I have changed 
my views one whit in regard to the important issue that 
now confronts us. Every word that 1 have written or spoken 
on the subject for years will bear witness to that. But, like 
many others, I have heretofore clung to my party in the hope 
that it would at last rouse to a sense of its duty; that, when 
the issue was squarely made, my party would be found on 
the right side and would become the instrument of the 
popular will to carry out the reforms that are demanded by 
every consideration of justice and of public and private 
interest. It appears that we have waited and hoped in 
vain. Reactionary forces are in the ascendant in that party 
with which I for one cannot cooperate. To break life- 
long political ties is not easy or pleasant; but duty sometimes 
demands it. There is a point beyond which loyalty to party 
is disloyalty to conscience, to country, to humanity. It 
is for each man to decide for himself when that point 
has been reached. Such epithets as * traitor * and * turn- 
coat * have no terror for me. When the leaders of a politi- 
cal party turn traitor to its principles and to the interests 
of the people whose agents they are, it is time for every 
honest member of that party to turn his coat and follow 
where public duty calls, no matter out of what party or 
into what party it may lead." 

Then Granger went on to discuss the main question, 
treating it from the standpoint of the citizen solely, as 
though there were no political party in existence. 

The next day Mr. Jackson called on him again. 

" Granger," he said, " we need — and it is a public need — 
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somebody to keep hewing away during the entire cam- 
paign along the line that you laid down last night. But if 
it is to be done effectively in this city it must be in the 
columns of the Observer, You are out of employment. 
Will you take hold and help us? " 

"This is entirely unlooked for, Mr. Jackspn," replied 
Granger. " My first inclination is to say no." 

After a half-hour's discussion Mr. Jackson went away, un- 
able to get from Granger anything more than a promise to 
think the matter over carefully and reply in a day or two. 

As usual, Paul turned to Thalia; and, as usual, she did 
not advise him directly, but rather tried to help him to reach 
a conclusion for himself. The next morning when she went 
to look for him at breakfast time she found him pacing 
back and forth beneath the elm. He drew her to him and 
kissed her brow. 

"Thalia," he said, "I shall accept Mr. Jg^ckson's offer. 
It would be cowardly for me to do otherwise. In the first 
place, I owe it to you and our children that I let no chance 
for honest, honorable employment go by. But aside from 
that, every reason that ought to have weight calls me to this 
new field of duty. If my own party had taken the stand it 
ought to have taken on this question, I should to-day be 
doing my best to further the measure for which, as it is, I 
shall labor if I go on the Observer, If such action would 
have been right in the one case, it will be right in the other." 

She drew his arm about her, and they stood, they knew 
not how long, in the silent communion that with the lapse 
of years had grown ever richer, sweeter, more helpful to 
them both. Then she led him away. 

Granger threw himself into the work of his new place 
with all the force and enthusiasm of his nature — an enthusi- 
asm no less strong than that with which he had entered upon 
his first political campaign eight years before, but now under 
healthy restraint and control, and guided with the skill de- 
veloped by those years of growth and experience. He and 
Mr. Jackson had had a full understanding, and he felt freer 
than ever before to work in his own way. The campaign 
that he himself was carrying on was a campaign of educa- 
tion. For a dozen years he had been studying in all its 
phases the subject which he was now handling. Its litera- 
ture, the whole range of argument and illustration bearing 
upon it, were familiar to him. And this was the opportunity 
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for which he had been unconsciously preparing. Now 
his long years of university training told their value. 

Election day came. Granger went to the Observer office 
as usual. For hours he sat at his desk or paced the floor. 
To-morrow he would say what might be his last word in the 
Observer, And he wrote that last word with no knowledge 
of the result that would be achieved that day at the polls. 
/ It mattered not. It was not for the present but for the fu- 
ture that the word was to be said. What he now strove to 
do was to condense and enforce the lessons of the campaign 
already practically closed. He completed this part of his 
editorial, and then wrote two disconnected closing para- 
graphs. At last, dropping his pencil, he leaned forward on 
his hands and smiled wearily to himself as he thought how 
different was his feeling now from that of the young man 
fresh from college who had been so cast down over the de- 
feat of Mr. Jones eight years before. 

He called Mr. Wall, the night editor. 

" Here, Mr. Wall," he said, handing the manuscript to 
him; "this editorial will go in as it is, whether we win or 
lose, except the last paragraph. If it is victory, run in this 
to close; if defeat the other. I shall not wait for the returns." 

** Shall I send some of the bulletins up to your house 
later?" asked Mr. Wall. 

" No, thank you," replied Granger. " I'll wait till morn- 
ing. I'm tired out and don't want to be disturbed to-night." 

He went home. Thalia, sitting with her three-weeks-old 
babe in her arms, looked up with evident concern as he 
entered. Never before had he come home on election 
night till a late hour, usually not till the following morning. 

** Are you sick?" she inquired anxiously. 

** No, not sick, but pretty well worn out," he replied, 
dropping into a large chair. " I thought I had better come 
home and go to bed instead of staying down-town for the 
returns. It is the deeper results that are of most moment 
in this case, the results that cannot be footed up and tabu- 
lated. There has been such a political shaking-up in this 
campaign, throughout the State, if not throughout the 
country, as has not been seen before in a generation. Party 
ties are losing their baneful grip and partisan abuse its 
sting. If I am not mistaken, the time is coming — I may 
not see it — when the political anomaly will be, not the man 
who claims the right of private judgment, but the hide- 
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"^Und, unalterable partisan, ready to shout and vote for 
^'^y thing, no matter how wrong or untimely, and for any- 
boijy^ no matter how wicked and unfit, that the ruling 
J^-otion in his party may, by whatever methods, force to the 
, ^^nt as the * party * issue or candidate." 

hie sat with his head upon his hands a few moments, in 
^ c:iught. Then he drew his chair beside her, placed his 
""^^^d upon hers, and looked into her eyes. 

** And may we not," he said, in tones full of tender, grate- 
**^X recognition of her part in the work that he himself had 
^^^ne in one small part of the field, **may we not be per- 
J^^ Xtted some satisfaction in the thought that perhaps we 
^^^ve contributed, if ever so little, to that great end?" 
But her thoughts were of less remote interests. 
" I am glad the work and strain are at last over," she said 
^esently. " Now you can rest." 

"Always placing my rest before everything else," he re- 
tailed, smiling; and then for a few moments he bent fondly 
^^^ A'er that small, soft piece of new humanity nestling against 
^-\ie mother's breast. 

Thalia rose and laid the little one upon its cot. 
"And I am glad and happy," said the husband, taking 
*^er in his arms and kissing her, "that I can come to you 
"^or my reward; for it is in your love that I find the deepest, 
'purest joy, the sweetest peace and rest." 

For some time they sat in the darkness in happy silence, 
lie reclining upon a low seat, his head upon her knee 
" Sing something dreamy and soothing," he said. 
Gently she stroked his brow, and sang: 

" Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea." 

He pressed her hand to his lips as she ceased, and again 
they gave themselves up to — 

" the sweet silent hours of marriage joys," — 

while the large moon crept round and looked in upon them, 
and flooded their faces with soft light. 

" Paul, dearest," said Thalia at last, " do you know that 
you have been feverish for several days?" 

" Yes, a trifle warm,'* he replied with a faint, weary smile; 
" but I guess I can sleep it off in a day or two." 

He went to bed, but not to sleep. Restlessly he tossed 
the night through. 
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CHAPTER 44 
"my chance is gone ! " 

Paul drew a long sigh, opened his eyes slowly, and let 
his gaze wander about. The first thing he noticed was 
Thalia, sitting by the open hearth, her face turned slightly 
away from him. Was she thinner and paler than last night, 
or did he merely imagine it."* He tried to lift his head: he 
could not; and the effort exhausted him. Strange! He 
tried to raise his hand: in vain. What could it mean? Then 
he remembered that he had not gone to bed in that room 
the night before. And why was he in bed so late this 
morning? All strange, very strange. 

*' Thalia." 

The word was hardly audible. He was shocked by the 
sound of his own voice, so weak and faint. But the ear of 
the wife was alert. Quickly she rose and walked to the 
bedside. Tears were in her eyes. She seemed strangely 
agitated, almost overcome — by what? She took one of his 
hands in hers and placed her other hand upon his brow. 
Tenderly, yearningly she looked down into his eyes. 

"Please don't try to talk," she said; "just lie still and 
rest." 

She stroked his brow soothingly — that dear touch that 
always quieted him. He closed his eyes like a sleepy babe, 
and stopped trying to understand. Presently she gave him 
milk, witliout raising his head. Again he felt her gentle 
touch on his brow, till he slept. 

When he awoke he saw two figures in the room. One 
was — yes, it was Dr. Gardner. He was talking in a low 
tone to Thalia. What was that he was saying? 

"The crisis is past; but don't let him talk, or think 
either, if you can help it, for a day or two." 

That sounded odd. Paul even smiled to himself a 
shadow of a smile at hearing such words. 

Then Dr. Gardner went out, and Thalia glided to the 
bedside. Her face lighted as she saw his eyes turned upon 
her. 

" What day is this?" he asked half dreamily. 
" Tuesday," she answered, after an instant. 
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Tufesday," he repeated, slowly. ** Then I have been 
si^^^ — and for .a whole week — and I am so tired! " 
T'ears of self-pity filled his eyes. 

We will not talk about that just now, dear," she said, 
^^ying her cheek against his. "You are to keep very still 
now, and not talk, or even think if you can help it. When 
yovi get a little stronger I will tell you all about it." 

And so he lay listless and quiet, satisfied as long as she 
^^s by him. After a few moments he suddenly opened his 
^yes again. 

** And the children? " he said inquiringly. 

*'A11 well and jolly." 

Then he had more milk, and after a little time went to 
^leep again. 

The next morning Harlow and Guy were allowed to come 
in and see papa for a few moments. Afterward the mother 
brought baby Paula in her arms. 

" How she is growing," murmured the father as the wee 
chubby hand clasped his fleshless finger. 

Thalia smiled, a peculiar smile he thought, but she said 
nothing. 

The second day thereafter, while Thalia was out of the 
room, Guy opened the door softly, peejfed in, and saw his 
fatHer awake. He slipped back, but presently returned, 
dragging a small hand-sled. 

" See here, papa," he exclaimed in childish glee, " here is 
my new sled that I got when my birthday was." 

Paul started. 

" When did you get it, my boy? " he asked. 

"At my birthday, last week," replied Guy. "Doctor 
Ned brought it to me. It's going to be Christmas pretty 
soon after a while, and I guess Tm going to get a new whip 
then, and drive Harlow for my horsey. But Santa Glaus 
won't bring the whip, 'cause he isn't any. He's just a play- 
man, like Jack Frost when the grass is all white." 

Paul heeded not the prattle that followed the answer to 
his question. Guy*s birthday. That was the 28th of No- 
vember. Paul's head began to whirl. 

Thalia entered the room, surprised to find Guy there with 
his sled. 

" Let him stay, please," said Paul. Then he looked at 
Thalia a little wildly and asked: " What day of the month 
is this, and what montM " 
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She colored, and hesitated. 

" Guy said he got this sled on his birthday," continued 
Paul. 

**Yes," said Thalia, softly. ** To-day is the sixth day of 
the month, Paul, the sixth of December." 

" And I have been sick, delirious, for a whole month! *' 

** Yes, dear. Dr. Gardner said you had better not be told 
until you got stronger. But Guy has betrayed the con- 
spirators." 

She smiled and patted the boy*s head as he clung about 
her skirts. Then she talked of the children and drew 
Paul's mind away from the revelation that Guy had forced 
her to make. 

On a Sunday morning two months later Paul sat before 
the grate in an easy chair, with Thalia beside him. She 
was scanning a New York daily and giving him the cream 
of the news, as he had formerly read to her. Something in 
the ** Woman's Column " roused her resentment. Paul 
looked at her, and thought of the day when she had stirred 
his heart* years before — the day when she rescued the 
little child from its heartless nurse; and he thought how 
very little older she looked now than then, though riper and 
more womanly — yes, and a thousandfold sweeter and more 
lovely to his eyes. Then he thought of himself and his 
physical condition. Had he or had he not wronged this 
woman by marrying her? And would he ever again be 
well and strong? For the last few days, look where he 
would, these questions had stared him in the face. 

By a few judicious comments and hints Paul led Thalia 
on to talk about the topic that had arrested her interest. 
Finally he placed his hand on hers, looked into her eyes, 
and said: 

" Write out what you have sai4, wife; we'll see if it isn't 
marketable." 

Her eyes opened very wide at this suggestion. She had 
sometimes written little articles on home topics for the 
Journal when he was connected with it, but had never 
dreamed of trying to turn her thoughts into dollars. Now 
there was need of all that could be earned by whatever 
plan. With all her care and economy, their store of savings 
was growing smaller day by day. She had scarcely a hope 
that she could write anything that would bring money. 
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But Paul wanted her to try, and it would do no harm to 
make the effort. Two days later the article was ready, 
having been carefully edited by Paul, and he enclosed it 
to the paper that he thought most likely to accept it — ** least 
likely to reject it," was the way Thalia put it. She always 
Jjeld herself prepared for the worst, as he always expected 
the best; and so, while his disappointments were nearly 
always discouraging, hers were oftener pleasant. But in 
5 his case even Paul's brightest hopes were more than real- 
ized by the receipt of what was to their eyes a handsome 
enclosure, and, best of all, a warm commendation of the 
article and a request for more of the same sort. 

And so it came about that as Paul laid the pencil down, 
Thalia took it up. 

Paul gained in strength, but slowly, very slowly, in spite 
of the best care that Thalia and Dr. Gardner could give 
him. Some weeks the improvement was almost impercep- 
tible. As spring wore on, however, his progress was more 
rapid, and he grew hopeful that by autumn he would be 
ready to return to the desk. The greater part of the sum- 
mer was spent at Thalia's childhood home and with the 
Willetts. September came, they returned to their home in 

L , and still Paul dared not undertake steady work. He 

did a little desultory newspaper writing on sundry topics, 
and completed a couple of magazine articles for which he 
had been collecting material for some time. But with all 
Thalia's writing and his own, their income barely met 
present needs; and he was using up all his resources for 
such work available without further research, for which he 
had neither strength nor opportunity. 

With the on-coming of winter, Paul not only failed to 
hold his own but began to lose ground. He had neither 
the money nor the inclination to seek a warmer climate, 
despite Thalia's anxiety for him to do so; and Dr. Gardner 
was doubtful whether the benefits of such change would 
not be more than counterbalanced by the loss of home and 
Thalia's watchful care. 

One morning in December, a bright, frosty morning, the 
air dry and tingling, the crisp snow crackling musically at 
each step, Paul walked down to Dr. Gardner's office. But 
he did not move along with his old time brisk, buoyant, 
vigorous step; and he looked discouraged, depressed, des- 
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pondent. Dr. Gardner greeted him cordially, and drew the 
most comfortable chair near the grate for him. Paul an- 
swered his inquiries in a listless, spiritless maniier, and 
then broke in abruptly, with nervous energy. 

" Ned," he said, " when it's convenient I want you to 
give me a thorough physical examination, and then I want 
you to tell me the truth; not only what you find but what 
you suspect, and what you think the outlook is for me." 

A shadow passed over Dr. Gardner's face, a look of con- 
cern and even pain, Paul thought. 

" I have been hoping against hope," Paul went on, "and 
shutting my eyes to the facts; but it's no use. I am going 
down hill again; not yet mentally, but physically; not with 
a sudden fall, as before, but slowly, steadily, surely. I know 
it, and you know it; and she suspects it. Now, if there's 
one thing I can't stand, it's uncertainty about anything that 
concerns me where certainty is to be had. I want the divid- 
ing line between the knowable and the unknowable located 
as definitely as possible. This uncertainty is wearing me 
out worse than the worst certainty could." 

"You have merely anticipated me, Paul," said Dr. 
Gardner, after a moment's silence. "I decided several 
days ago that I would take the first opportunity to make 
such an examination. I have known you so long and inti- 
mately that I think I understand your condition pretty well 
already. Still, I want to take a full look at you." 

"When?" 

"As well now as any other time. Step into the next 
room and lie down ten or fifteen minutes, till I return." 

Ned took his hat and strode out. Paul's eyes followed 
the strong, well built man as he walked across the floor. 

" Why am I not such a man.? " thought Paul, a little bit- 
terly; "whose the fault?" 

•But he was too languid to carry on the inquiry. Besides, 
he had already pursued it as far as he cared to. So he went 
and lay down as Ned had directed. Returning, Ned en- 
tered upon the examination, in a leisurely way, partly be- 
cause he preferred to go at such a matter leisuirely and 
partly in order not to tire Paul. He also asked a great 
number of searching questions, of some of which Paul under- 
stood the drift, while of others he did not. Paul was con- 
scious throughout that it was Dr. Gardner instead of his 
friend Ned with whom he was now dealing; that friendship 
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had been laid aside for the time, and that he was in the 
hands of the man of science and medical skill, of wide 
knowledge, and of calm, clear judgment, unbiased by any 
consideration of personal or social relations. And Paul 
felt that he could confidently rely on the truth of the verdict, 
whatever it might be. 

At last Ned stepped back and said: 

" Now you may dress, lie down a few minutes, and then 
come to the outer office." 

Paul obeyed. On returning to his position in the easy 
chair before the grate, he found Ned seated at his desk, his 
head resting on one hand, as he usually sat when in deep 
thought. Paul was at no loss to know the subject of his 
thought. 

Both men sat in silence for several minutes. Paul knew 
that Ned would speak when he got ready; and when at last 
he did speak, it was in a different tone from that which he 
had used in the examination. It was the tone of a friend, 
firm and calm but tender^ with no display of emotion, and 
yet suggesting rather than conveying a depth of feeling. 

" I have known you, Paul," Ned said, "since your child- 
ish comrades called you a coward because you ran away 
from them to escape their persecution. I am not going to 
deceive you with false hopes or waste words in breaking sad 
news gently. Your condition is, I believe, fully as bad as I 
feared. You know as well as I that no physician can predict 
certainly how long a man in your apparent condition will live, 
or the rapidity with which he will break down. To the best of 
my judgment, you are likely to remain in a fairly comfort- 
able state of invalidism for six months, more or less, and 
perhaps in an uncomfortable state of invalidism for a year 
or so thereafter. The end may be even farther off than 
that. With such care as you and your wife and I can give 
you, it is not likely to come much sooner, I think. What- 
ever else your father and mother did for you, they endowed 
you with a strong constitution. Nor can I predict at this 
time in what order your physical and mental powers will 
fail, or what particular weak point will be first attacked. I 
will watch you, and keep you as fully informed as I think 
best; and that will be a good deal more fully than I usually 
think best with a patient. Meantime, during the next few 
months you had better put your affairs in order, while your 
faculties are yet strong and clear." 
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Dr. Gardner stopped, kindly forbearing to give expression 
to pain or sympathy. He still sat as he had sat when Paul 
entered the room, and had not once looked at Paul while 
speaking. Paul on his part was staring blankly at the grate, 
as if unconscious that any one was talking to him. After 
Ned concluded, both men remained as they were, except 
that it was now Ned who was waiting for Paul to speak. 
When Paul did begin, it was as Ned had spoken, quietly 
and calm-ly. 

" In a general way, that's about what I had expected," 
he said, " except that I had not filled in the dates. At any 
rate I am not shocked, or even greatly surprised." 

He paused, but Dr. Gardner understood that he had 
more to say. 

" Of course," he went on directly, as though thinking 
aloud, " I know full well that I am not blameless for the 
condition I am in. I am aware that man is a * free moral 
agent,' always subject, however — and there's the drop of 
truth in the bucket of * foreordination ' falsehood — always 
subject to the limits placed upon him by his nature, his 
habits, and his surroundings; and just in so far as that 
nature, those habits, those surroundings, are not and 
have not been from the beginning — a beginining long be* 
fore his birth, too — what they might and ought to have 
been, just in so far is his freedom curtailed." 

Another pause. 

"*Free moral agent'!" Granger repeated slowly, in a 
tone of irony. " * Here, John, my son, you are twenty-one 
years old to-day, and henceforth your own master. True, 
you have been overworked, underfed, stunted in body and 
dwarfed in mind, shut out from most of the best and shut 
in with much of the worst, your moral nature continually 
subject to corruption by enforced breathing of an air 
charged with lying, cheating, fretting, stinginess, profanitv, 
obscenity, and general meanness and cussedness. But 
you've had good religious training, and you know right 
from wrong, and you are a free moral agent. Go, my son, 
and sin not. Take with you fifty cents and your father's 
blessing. May God almighty keep you.* 

*' Yes, he needs a whole trinity of gods almighty to keep 
him out of hell in this life, with nothing said about any 
chance of a hell hereafter." 

Another pause. 
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** I tell you, Ned, every child has a right, an inalienable 
right, to these things — to good body, to good habits, to 
good judgment, to a training that fits him to do his part as 
every human being ought to do it and to enjoy life as 
every human being ought to enjoy it. If I had had that sort 
of a beginning, do you suppose I should have stumbled 
along as I have, and tripped in the middle of the race? 
Not only had I a right to such a beginning, but my wife 
and my children that were to be, had a right to such a hus- 
band and father. And I should have had such a beginning, 
if my father and mother and the men and women about 
them had had their rights in this matter. 

" Whatever the causes, near or remote, that have brought 
me here, they are causes that ought not to have operated. 
If I had the thing to do over again, knowing what I now 
know, perhaps I could escape this disaster, and live to do 
and enjoy a little more of my share in the work and the 
happiness of life. But you know as well as I that, even if 
I could to-day be restored to the measure of health I had 
two years or ten years or twenty years ago, still I could 
never get out of life more than a small part of what, as a 
human being, I have a right to, or put into life more than a 
small part of what my family and society at large have a 
right to expect from me." 

He paused again, turned and faced Dr. Gardner, and 
after looking at him searchingly for a few moments went on: 
** Gardner, just look at us — you and me. We know there 
must be a certain average age, whatever it may be, at which, 
under normal conditions, a child will have reached a devel- 
opment of bodily and mental and moral powers such as to 
make him as much of a * free moral agent * as his surround- 
ings will permit. Now, how much credit do you deserve 
for your condition when you reached that age, and for the 
ability to go on and become what you are now? And how 
much blame do I deserve for not having been your equal, 
in body and in mind, in knowledge of life and its relations, 
in judgment and in will, when I reached that age, and for 
not being able to go on and stand shoulder to shoulder 
with you to-dav? God knows — humph!" 

He broke off abruptly, and then continued, in more sub- 
dued tones and manner: 

"That sounds orthodox enough, doesn't it? It simply 
shows how much stronger early habit is than grafted belief. 
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At any rate, if there is a God^ and if he knows anything 
about our struggles and longings, he knows as no one but 
he and I ever can know what a. struggle I have made to be- 
come such a man/' 

Paul turned back to his former position, and after a 
moment resumed: 

" Nor would I cast upon other parents a greater measure 
of responsibility than I recognize as resting upon myself. 
My wife and I hold ourselves responsible, in the main, for 
the bodies, the minds, the habits, the surroundings of our 
children — with the difference that she, because of her bet- 
ter childhood training, is far better fitted than I to dis- 
charge that duty. If our children do not reach their 
natural and rightful bodily, mental, and moral development, 
or if their habits are not such as to give them a fair chance 
to do the work and reap the rewards and escape the 
dangers of life, the presumption is that we, their parents, 
shall have failed in our duty to them. "Whether the failure 
be due to blameless ignorance on our p^rt or to blame- 
worthy negligence — whether it be want of knowledge of the 
laws of life, or want of effort to obey them, or whether it be 
that we have made our home in a vicious social atmosphere 
— still it will be a failure; and whatever the extent of the 
failure, to that extent they will be absolved, to the last day 
of their lives, from moral respon sibility for their acts — aye, 
and for their feelings and thoughts. If they should be for- 
tunate enough to learn their weakness before it works their 
ruin, and if they should have the judgment and will to 
undertake to do for themselves what we failed to do for 
them, and if by reason of their own efforts or of chance 
escape from * perilous conjunction of weakness and oppor- 
tunity,* as I think you once put it — jf by the operation of 
any of these causes they should partially succeed in spite of 
our failure, so much the better for them, and so much the 
more to their credit; but none the less a failure for us." 

Another and longer pause. 

** I know, Ned, that I have come far short of making the 
best use of the opportunities of life. But even after all 
allowances are made '* 

He stopped and sat in silence for two or three minutes. 
Then he rose, buttoned his coat, and walked back and 
forth across the floor a couple of times. Finally he went 
on: 
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** Quite a *serming* I have preached to you, Ned — you 
who need it least of all men on earth. Like a good many 
other sermons, it has bee^ preached more for the relief of 
the preacher than for the good of the hearer. My mind 
has been loading up wi^ii these things for many weeks, 
without any chance to unload; for I didn't think it kind 
to launch upon such a current of moralizing to my wife 
just now. How I long to make all the world see these 
things as I feel them, as I have lived them; but I can't — 
my chance is gone!" 

It was a tone of sadness and regret now, with a tinge of, 
bitterness. 

"The Catholic rack and the Protestant fagot-pile no 
longer threaten us, thanks to the men who have dared say 
what they thought, and who have fought and still are fight- 
ing the battle for freedom to think and freedom to speak. 
But religion still claims its victims, and gets them, and 
puts them to torture and to death. That's the reason why 
I am standing to-day on the brink of parting from those 
whom I love and who need me; and the reason why you 
are living on in loneliness and heart-hunger; and the 
reason why I should like to do something, if I had a 
chance, to help save others from the fate which they blindly 
and unwittingly but none the less surely invite, for them- 
selves and for their children, when they bow down at the 
shrine of ignorance and superstition. Hard as is the parting 
from wife and children, hard as it is to be cut down in 
the midst of my career, the hardest thing about it all, Ned, 
is that I must be snuffed out in this fashion without having 
had my say upon this matter in a way to reach those who 
most need to know what I have to tell. 

" While I shall try to lay down my life with decent com- 
posure,.! shall not do so willingly. I want to live, and I 
ought to live, twenty, thirty, forty years yet. I am now 
just getting ready to live, ready both for the happiness and 
for the usefulness of life. You see " — with a grim, melan- 
choly smile — " tlie chief trouble is that I was * converted ' 
and * redeemed * too late; I didn't 'get the evidence* till I 
was twenty-five years old — at least fifty years too late, I take 
it, for me to get a fair start in the world." 
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CHAPTER 45 

AN OLD DISCUSSION RENEWED 

One morning a couple of weeks later Paul received a tele- 
gram. It read; 

" Henson and I will arrive at five o'clock. Craig" 

" Good news, Thalia," called Paul; and when she had read 
the despatch he added: "we'll keep them as long as possi- 
ble. You may remember that Ralph Henson and Stuart 
Craig were close friends at the University. I knew that 
Stuart was coming East on business about this time, and I 
wrote him two weeks ago to stop off with us if he could. 
He has doubtless picked Henson up somewhere on the way. 
We'll have quite a reunion. By the way, you had better 
send down and invite Ned up to supper." 

A little after five o'clock a carriage drove up, and the two 
visitors alighted. 

**It doesn't seem possible that it is so many years since 
we three were together last," said Paul, after the greetings. 

** We are not wholly without reminders of the lapse of 
time," said Stuart, as he stepped forward and grasped a 
hand of each of the two sturdy boys who were watching 
events from the middle of the hall. " And for that matter, 
Henson and I have some reminders of our own at home." 

" This is Mr. Craig, papa's old friend," explained Paul to 
the boys. 

" I know it,"" replied Guy promptly and decidedly; " I've 
known him for years and years." 

The laugh that followed this statement rather nonplussed 
the young man. Presently he slipped away, returning 
almost immediately with a photograph of Stuart, which he 
triumphantly thrust into the faces of the group. 

"There's Mr. Craig," he exclaimed, "I've known him 
ever since I was a little boy." 

" Of course you have," answered Thalia, clasping the boy 
to her side and guarding him against confusion from the 
fresh burst of laughter. 

A few minutes later Dr. Gardner arrived; and a happy 
evening it was to them all. 
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"I finished the business that called me East several days 
sooner than I expected," Stuart explained, "and one result 
is that I feel more at leisure than before for years. In New 
York I happened to run across Mr. Henson, who was about 
to return to Denver. You may ncrt know that he is estab- 
lished there as an irrigation engineer. We agreed to travel 
West as far as Chicago together, and I persuaded him to 
stop over with me and visit you." 

" Mr. Craig hasn't told quite all the story yet," added Mr. 
Henson. 

** No," continued Stuart; ** the fact is, Henson and I have 
been talking religion, or rather, to be accurate, irreligion. 
You know he used to be as bluely orthodox as the rest of 



us." 



" Not all of us," interrupted Thalia. " Dr. Gardner and 
I must be counted out of that category." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed Mr. Henson in surprise. "And 
were you never Christians? " 

Mr. Henson's astonishment called forth a little laugh at 
his expense; in which he himself joined. 

" You see now what an atmosphere of brimstone I have 
brought you into, Henson," said Stuart. 

" Well, I am bound to confess that thus far I find the 
fumes not merely endurable but decidedly pleasant," replied 
Henson. 

" Which feeling on your part," remarked Dr. Gardner, 
" would doubtless be pronounced by your pastor an alarm- 
ing symptom of serious spiritual malady." 

" Threatening speedy religious dissolution," added Stuart; 
and then lie continued, addressing Paul, "as I was going 
on to say, Mr. Henson, like plenty of liberally educated fel- 
lows, has been gradually outgrowing his orthodoxy. Two 
years ago he spent a couple of days in Chicago with me, 
and we had a long talk on the subject then. I related to 
him, as well as I could remember, what we got from Dr. 
Harlow's lectures and what you had told me regarding the 
origin and development of Christian doctrine, and the 
reasons why the New Testament cannot be relied upon as 
a record of the teaching of Jesus. When I met him last 
Tuesday he thrust at me a lot of questions that I couldn't 
answer. And so, in addition to the fact that I knew we 
would both be welcomed by you for friendship's sake, I urged 
him to come and hear, with me, the result of your reading and 
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thinking since we broke away from the church. You have 
written me several times just enough to make me wish to hear 
more. I have also done some thinking and reading during 
these years, and I was desirous of comparing notes." 

" As for myself," added Mr. Henson, *' I am more than 
anxious to get at the truth about this, to me, most perplex- 
ing problem. 'I feel as though the writers I have consulted 
have placed me in the position of a juryman who, in a case of 
overwhelming importance, has heard a great number of wit- 
nesses, one half of whom have squarely contradicted the 
other half." 

" And suppose one party," said Paul, " has told a story 
that, in the light of reason, history, and your own experience, 
appears entirely plausible and consistent with such facts as 
you already know; while the other party has related a tale 
improbable, absurd, unreasonable, and, more than that, 
mixed with a considerable amount of assertion that you 
know, from independent sources of knowledge, to be false, 
and some of it self-contradictory. What then?" 

" Certainly, as far as purely human testimony is con- 
cerned," responded Mr. Henson, " there is but one answer 
to that question. 

"Well, is it not upon purely human testimony that we 
must rely in the last resort? " inquired Paul. ** Suppose a 
man were to come to you to-day and place in your hand a 
manuscript, with the statement: 

" * Behold, a message from the true and living God! ' 

*'* Where is the proof?* you ask. 

"*I wrote it under divine inspiration,' solemnly declares 
the stranger. 

"After gazing on the inspired one a moment with a feel- 
ing not closely akin to reverential awe, you inquire: 
Where are your credentials.^* 

I have none,* replies the divine messenger loftily; 'my 
word and the character of the writings are the evidence of 
my prophetic commission.' 

" * My dear sir,* he might expect to hear by way of reply, 
in tones not devoid of pity for his mental condition; 'you 
couldn't borrow fifty cents here on such credentials.' 

"If you had plenty of time, you might glance into his 
book out of curiosity; and if you found it full of barbarous 
superstition, long-exploded scientific theories, falsehoods, 
obscenity, and hurtful, immoral advice, such as abound in 
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the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, it would probably not 
greatly increase your surprise or materially modify your 
already formed opinion of the man who had thus challenged 
your credulity. 

" Now, that's about what Bible inspiration has to offer us 
in the way of credentials; except that, instead of the in- 
spired prophet or apostle coming to us in person, he came — 
if he came at all — to a still more ignorant, superstitious, 
and credulous people some thousands of years ago. It's all 
a question of human testimony. Richard Hooker well and 
truly says: 

" ' Whatsoever we believe concerning salvation by Christ, al- 
though the Scripture be therein the ground of our belief; yet the 
authority of man is, if we mark it, the key which openeth the door 
of entrance into the knowledge of the Scripture. The Scripture 
doth not teach us the things that are of God, unless we did credit 
men who have taught us that the words of Scripture do signify 
those things.' 

** Now, why should we believe the declaration of an old 
prophet and despise that of a new one? Or why should any 
man forbear, through intellectual fear, to question the truth 
of the statement of any other man? 

"But there!" exclaimed Paul in a different tone; "I did 
not mean to force this discussion on you before you were 
ready for it." 

** You see," remarked Dr. Gardner, " Granger is so full 
of it that he often boils over before he knows it." 

" I, for one," said Paul, "want to hear something of life 
as this Far-Westerner has found it. I have had hardly a 
glimpse in that quarter myself, thanks to Dr. Gardner's 
advice when I was striving to settle the momentous ques- 
tion as to what community I should favor with my services. 
Without saying anything against any part of this great 
country, I am profoundly grateful to Dr. Gardner for hav- 
ing kept me here in L when, in spite of a powerful in- 
fluence here " — with a glance at Thalia that flushed her 
cheeks — " I was ripe to start for the ends of the earth; when, 
like many a fresh young man from college, I thought there 
was not room enough and appreciation enough in the over- 
crowded, effete East for me, but that the farther I went the 
bigger and better the field I should find for work." 

" It is moderately safe," said Stuart with mock gravity, 
** for you to indulge in such reminiscences and such gener- 
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alized injustice to the West; but beware! — say nothing 
specific against Denver." 

"Or Chicago," quickly added Mr. Henson, amid laughter. 
The conversation thereafter ran on in an easy vein. It 
was agreed that the friends should gather again the next 
i evening for supper. 

; "I shall be professionally engaged all day to-morrow," 
i said Dr. Gardner to Paul, who accompanied him to the 
door; " so you need not expect me in during your religious 
discussion." 

**I am sorry to hear that," replied Paul. " I may want 
your help." 

** Yes, that's just what I am afraid of," replied Ned. " You 
can't foresee what sort of a controversy is ahead of you, and 
— as I said, I shall be professionally engaged. But if you 
get into a tight place, adjourn the meeting, and I'll see you 
before the next session. Above all things, don't let them 
tire you out. Good night." 

" By the way, Paul," said Stuart, when Paul returned, 
" how does your father take your change of religicfUs views? 
I know you had some anxiety about that matter years ago." 

" Yes, it was a consideration that troubled me not a little 
in advance, Stuart," replied Paul. *'I knew, of course, that 
my father had no right to expect me to adopt any particu- 
lar opinion on any subject merely because he had held that 
opinion; and yet I wanted to cause him as little pain as 
might be. I knew, too, that it was impossible for him to 
change his own views at his time of life and with his mental 
bent. I did not think it necessary or kind to break the 
news of my religious change to him suddenly and all at 
once. So I went at it gradually, letting him learn little by 
little that I no longer looked at these things as he did and 
as I had formerly. At the same time I was as considerate 
of his feelings in all other ways as I could be, and tried to 
make him understand that, however he and I might differ 
on religion or any other subject of honest controversy 
among men, it would make no difference in my personal 
feeling toward him as my father. 

" Well, the first surprise that I met was the discovery that 
the extent of my change of views seemed to be a question 
of no special concern to him. With him it was not a ques- 
tion of degree. For me to have become a Universalist, to 
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have rejected that one Methodist doctrine that a large part 
of the human race must inevitably suffer endless torment, 
was to my father as great a slide backwards on my part as 
for me to have become the most thorough-going agnostic. 
It relieved me greatly to discover this; and indeed, he 
seemed to take the whole matter to heart much less than I 
had feared he might. I am satisfied that one of the chief 
reasons why he became reconciled so easily, was the fact 
that he has always thought so much of my wife. He knew 
that she had been brought up from childhood in the be- 
liefs that I acquired after leaving home; and as he couldn't 
help liking her for her own sake, he could hardly condemn 
me harshly for believing what she believed. 

" But my surprise did not reach its climax until the time 
when I deemed it my duty to change front in politics — 
when I at last realized that political heresy, like religious 
heresy, is not seldom synonymous with truth. You may 
imagine how astonished I was to find that my action in voting 
a different ticket from that of my father in the election of a 
man to fill an earthly political office, seemed to disturb 
him far more than my renunciation of the entire system of 
Christian doctrine. That I was a political turncoat stirred 
him more deeply than that I was a religious heretic. It 
was a great eye-opener to me. And following up the clew, 
I was even more astounded to discover that in this matter, 
as in so many others, it was a case of * like father, like son'; 
it had cost me a harder struggle to break away from my 
political party than to break away from my religion." 

" I must not forget to tell you," said Mr. Henson the 
next morning at breakfast, " how 1 * met up ' with an old 
friend of ours, last month down on the Mexican border. 
I was on a trip through Arizona, New Mexico, and western 
Texas for the purpose of reporting to a New York syndi- 
cate upon the extent of the irrigable arid lands in- that re- 
gion, the water supply, and the possibilities of storing and 
distributing it; for you know that already the star of scien- 
tific irrigation is taking its way eastward and southward 
from California and Colorado, into this new, meagerly de- 
veloped region, where the primitive methods of the Pueblos 
and Mexicans and the results that they have produced are 
merely a token and guarantee of what can and most cer- 
tainly will be done not far in the future." 
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" There! I've been afraid of it all along," interrupted 
Craig, in a low tone, glancing at Thalia and Paul, and 
tapping his forehead. **It's his hobby. He can^t help it. 
He's always wound up, and once you pull the string, there's 
no telling when he'll run down; and as for stopping 
him " 

" Go ahead, Henson," broke in Granger. " I'm interested. 
Craig never could stand anybody else's crankiness — except 
my own." 

Henson took Craig's sally and Paul's reply with a smile, 
and went on: 

" Yes, I am full of it, I admit, and I like to talk of it. 
Perhaps I sometimes get over-enthusiastic; so few people 
in the East, even the intelligent — outside of Chicago" — with 
a profound bow in the direction of Craig — " seem to have 
any adequate idea of the meaning and results of scientific 
irrigation. I have had occasion to make a study of it, its 
promises and realities, both here and in the Old World. 
And I see in it not only great and attractive openings for 
money-making, but also the means for satisfying great hu- 
man necessities. You know that the great fundamental ma- 
terial problem of human life is the problem of food supply; 
and that again is the problem of the best and fullest use of 
our natural resources, chiefly agricultural lands, for the 
production of food. There are three principal factors in the 
solution of this problem — heat, water, and tillage. Tillage is 
the one factor of the three wholly within man's control. The 
sun, so irregular and uncertain in his work in the humid 
climates, becomes, in the drier regions a much more regu- 
lar, constant, reliable quantity, and the more reliable in 
proportion to the aridity — a fact not only curious and in- 
teresting but of inestimable importance; because this very 
regularity and constancy of sunshine, so disastrous to life 
without artificial means of water supply, becomes, with such 
artificial supply, the most potent factor in bringing about 
enormous productivity of the soil, both as to quantity and 
as to variety. 

"So, then, in the dry, hot region we can control the til- 
lage and depend on the good behavior of the sun. It only 
remains to procure and distribute a water supply — a prob- 
lem which in past ages as well as in the present has given 
ample scope to the genius alike of the engineer and of the 
statesman. And once the water supply is obtained, the 
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arid region has an incalculable advantage over the rainy 
clime; for water in the skies is still beyond our control, 
whether we would bring it to us or drive it away — too little 
or too much the constant danger. To depend upon rain- 
fall alone is, moreover, to abandon vast portions of the 
earth to barren waste; while other vast portions, semi-arid, 
can furnish but a meager and uncertain food supply, wholly 
insufficient to support a large population in comfort or per- 
mit the progress of mankind to any high degree of civiliza- 
tion. But once water is had and brought under control 
through an adequate system of irrigation, lo! the desert 
tracts become the choice spots of the earth. Mark my 
words: the * Great American Desert ^ will yet be, in large 
part, the Great American Garden." 

'* But these irrigation systems must be very expensive," 
objected Paul, as if unconvinced, "compared with the drop- 
ping of * the gentle rain from heaven.* " 

"Yes, at the outset; but they pay immensely, I assure 
you," replied Henson, ready to defend his position. 

**But what's the use of it all? " continued Paul. " Why 
go to all that trouble and cost merely for the sake of getting 
water, in a desert or anywhere else.? Why not pray for it? " 

** Trapped! " exclaimed Craig, with a laugh. 

Thalia cast a reproachful look at Paul. 

"I couldn't help it, my dear; really I couldn't," meekly 
pleaded the victim of the look. 

Henson smiled good-humoredly, if a little confusedly, and 
answered: 

"Well, Granger, I am afraid I must confess that when it 
comes to wetting the ground, I have more faith in a dam 
and a ditch than in a prayer — especially in the arid regions. 
But I started out to tell you about meeting an old friend of 
ours in El Paso, Texas — none other than Ossie Waver." 

Paul burst out laughing, while Thalia also showed a de- 
gree of amusement that evidently surprised the visitors. 

" We saw the Waver family here in L some time ago, 

explained Thalia, **and a funny episode it was." 

" Yes," said Paul, "we'll relate it after we hear your tale. 

" It was late in November," said Henson. " I stopped 
off at El Paso to look over the valley and mesa lands and 
study a great project for damming the Rio Grande. When 
I got off the cars I found the air so balmy and bracing that 
I thought I would walk to the hotel. My way led through 
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the plaza; and there, stretched out on a bench, lay Ossie, 
basking in the warm November sun and munching away at 
a bunch of mission grapes. In spite of his haggard face I 
knew him, and sat down to talk with him for half an hour. 
He was the same old Ossie, barring his physical infirmities; 
and he descanted on the merits of his wife and babies — par- 
ticularly the twins — with all his old-time eloquence and dis- 
regard for the r*s. Poor fellow! He is in the advanced 
stages of consumption. Even the life-giving properties of 
that magnificent air — you never breathe such air outside of 
the arid regions — cannot now save him. He waited too 
long before going there. But now let us hear, Mrs. Gran- 
ger, about your own meeting." 

Thalia and Paul related the circumstance, amid much 
merriment. 

" That accounts for it," said Henson at the conclusion. 
" I was not a little curious to hear about * Mawia* from less 
interested lips than Ossie's. He announced to me no less 
than four times during our half-hour's talk that she was the 
*gweatest woman on eahth,* and declared that he could 
never * congwatulate * himself enough on having won * such 
an attwactive and supewioh woman.' ^' 



CHAPTER 46 

MORE ABOUT CHRISTIAN CREED-MAKERS AND HERESY- 
HUNTERS 

After breakfast Thalia excused herself to attend the 
weekly meeting of a mothers' kindergarten class, of which 
she was the leading spirit; and so Paul, Stuart, and Henson 
were left to themselves. 

" I propose that we let Henson guide the discussion for 
the present," said Stuart. ** I may have something to say 
later." 

" The fact is," said Henson, '* I have just spent a week 
browsing around among the libraries in New York, looking 
up some points that I couldn't find covered in the books 
accessible to me in Denver. Several questions have come 
to me that are not yet answered to my satisfaction. I 
realize that I am too strongly prejudiced to take a strictly 
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impartial view. Now, one of the points is this: From 
what Craig has told me and what I have read, it seems to 
me that you attach too much importance to the action of 
those councils of Christian bishops in the first five centuries 
after Christ." 

" On the contrary," answered Paul, " we protest most 
strenuously against the immense importance which all 
Christendom has attached to those councils, from that day 
to this. What struck me most forcibly when I began to 
look into the history of Christian doctrine was the 
overwhelming weight which the Christian church attaches 
to the decrees of those councils, as well as to the crude, 
gross speculations of the leaders of the Christian church in 
that era, and to their testimony as to the date and author- 
ship of the four Gospels. And yet it is impossible to over- 
estimate that weight. Hear what Richard Hooker, *the 
greatest of English philosophical theologians,* says in his 
* Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity,* a work which, in the words 
of Buckle, * is still considered one of the greatest bulwarks * 
of the English church: 

"'There are but four things which concur to make complete the 
whole state of our Lord Jesus Christ: his deity, his manhood, the 
conjunction of both, and the distinction of the one from the other 
being joined in one. Four principal heresies there are which have 
in those things withstood the truth: Arians by bending themselves 
against the deity of Christ; Apollinarians by maiming and misin- 
terpreting that which belongeth to his human nature; Nestorians 
by rending Christ asunder and dividing him into two persons; the 
followers of Eutyches by confounding in his person those natures 
which they could distinguish. Against these there have been four 
most ancient general councils: the council of Nice to define against 
Arians; against Apollinarians, the council of Constantinople; the 
council of Ephesus against Nestorians; against Eutycheans the 
Chalcedon council.' 

"Archdeacon Farrar, in the article on 'Jesus Christ* in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, quotes Hooker with approval, 
and adds: 

" * The result of these centuries of controversy was enshrined in 
the so-called Nicene creed — *' the holy symbol declared at Nice, 
established at Constantinople, strengthened at Ephesus, sealed at 
Chalcedon."' 

"Then Farrar makes this decisive statement: 

*• • When the church had thus rigidly defined the limits of Catho- 
lic orthodoxy, the decisions of the four ecumenical councils were 
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accepted, and no farther controversies rose on these subjects for 
about eight hundred years/ 

" And if this is not enough, hear the testimony of an as- 
sistant bishop of the Protestant Episcopal church, in his ad- 
dress to a late convention of his diocese, in one of the 
Eastern States: 

" * The church has wisely allowed large liberty to her children' — 

** Notice that the liberty is * allowed * not as a human right, 
or a divine favor, but by the grace of the church. 

** * The church has wisely allowed large liberty to her children in 
respect of their interpretation of the Bible. . . . But upon the es- 
sential facts themselves she has put her stamp, and in the Apos- 
tles' and Nicene creeds she has set forth those things that are to 
be believed ; and that men may be able to give a reason for their 
faith, she conies into the court of an inquiring world, and gives the 
evidence of a witness competent in every way to testify and im- 
possible to be overthrown. That witness is in the creeds, which 
close and settle forever the essential faith of the church.' 

" So you see that the creedal doctrines are * settled forever*, 
as firmly as the New Testament Scriptures. And moreover, 
this is the attitude not merely of the Episcopal church but 
of all the orthodox churches, whether they cling to the strict 
form and language of the two ancient creeds or paraphrase 
them and restate the dogmas in other words. 

" Now, as Jesus Christ is the central figure in the Chris- 
tian religion, and the question of his divinity the funda- 
mental question of that religion, and as these four great 
councils * defined the limits of orthodoxy,' as far as they 
went, not only for the eight centuries following but for all 
the centuries down to the present day, and for all time to 
come, how is it possible to exaggerate the actual importance 
and influence of those councils? 

**But suppose there were no creed in existence to-day; 
and suppose that a great council of representative Christian 
leaders, of any one sect or of all sects, were%to assemble to 
make a creed. Can any sane man, even the most devot- 
edly orthodox, think for a moment that such a statement 
of belief as the Nicene or Apostles* creed would be formu- 
lated? Then why should those creeds continue to bind 
men for all time? 

"Take another view of it. Looking back at the specula- 
tions of Origen, Arius, Pelagius, Nestorius, and their fellow 
heretics, on the one hand, and at the opinions of Athana- 
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sius, Augustine, and the other * orthodox * leaders whose spec- 
ulations finally prevailed, on the other hand, and for the 
moment dropping the question of the absolute truth or fal- 
sity of either the heretical or the orthodox theory, ask your- 
self whether the four great councils of bishops did not, in 
every case, adopt the more unreasonable, inhuman, repul- 
sive dogma. Then ask yourself whether the bishops did 
this because they had divine guidance, or because they did 
not have divine guidance; and decide, if you can, upon 
which horn of the dilemma you find it least uncomfortable, 
as a Christian, to be impaled. 

** And you see, too, that whether four hundred years after 
Christ or nineteen hundred years after Christ, the ques- 
tion of the orthodoxy or heresy of a man or an opinion is, 
in last resort, the question of the count of pious noses in 
council or synod or conference; and now, as then, the * aye * 
or *no' of some fanatical ignoramus at a critical stage of 
the proceedings may prove the decisive vote; A strangely 
human way, is it not, to settle questions of divine truth, in- 
spiration, and authority! 

** By the way, while we are on this matter of creeds, let 
me read you a choice bit from the so-called Athanasian 
Creed, composed nobody knows when or by whom, but 
bearing the name of the * Father of Orthodoxy ', doubtless 
for the same reason that the name of the Disciple John was 
forged to the fgurth Gospel — * to procure its readier ac- 
ceptance ': 

** * Whosoever will be saved, before all things it is necessary 
that he hold the Catholic Faith, which faith except every one keep 
whole and undefiled he shall without doubt perish everlast- 
ingly. And the Catholic faith is this: that we worship One God 
in trinity, and trinity in unity, neither confounding the Persons 
nor dividing the Substance. For there is one Person of the 
Father, another of the Son, another of the Holy Ghost; the 
Father is eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy Ghost eternal, and 
yet they are not three eternals, but one eternal; so the Father is 
God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God, yet they are not 
three Gods but one God ; so likewise the Father is Lord, the Son 
Lord, and the Holy Ghost Lord, and yet not three Lords but one 
Lord. . . . The Father is made of none, neither created nor be- 
gotten ; the Son is of the Father alone, not made nor created but 
begotten ; the Holy Ghost is of the Father and the Son, neither 
made nor created nor beg^otten, but proceeding. So there is one 
Father, not three Fathers ; one Son not three Sons ; one Holy 
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Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts. ... So that in all things, as is 
aforesaid, the Unity in Trinity and the Trinity in Unity is to be 
worshiped. He tlierefore that will be saved must think thus of 
the Trinity. 

*' * Furthermore, it is necessary to everlasting salvation that he 
also believe rightly the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. For 
the right faith is * 

" And so on. There is a lot more of it, but that will 
probably answer. Now, this *Holy Symbol,* this 'highly 
exalted form of profession,' this stupendous and glittering 
mass of absurd tautological verbiage which * except every 
one keep whole and undefiled he shall without doubt perish 
everlastingly,' must still be solemnly chanted thirteen times 
a year in the English state church! Think of it — in Eng- 
land, that land of liberty, learning, and civilization; of 
scholars, poets, historians, statesmen, jurists; of Hume, 
Gibbon, and Paine; of Darwin, Spencer, and Huxley! Why 
is it ? How is it possible? " 

"But, surely. Granger," said Henson, '*even if the Ath- 
anasian creed is still chanted in church, we can hardly think 
that the mind of Christendom yet clings to the belief that 
there is no salvation save through acceptance of this creed 
literally." 

** Well, Henson, I don't pretend to know positively just 
what the * mind of Christendom ' — the orthodox mind you 
mean, I suppose — does still cling to. All I know is what 
the leaders of Christian thought say about it; and I don't 
know any other way to get at what they think than by taking 
them at their word, and assuming that they think and mean 
what they say. Now, here is the word of a prominent Prot- 
estant Episcopal journal of this country, of late date: 

"* But why are we required, in the sphere of religion, to believe 
anything ? What is the importance of belief ? The answer, which 
needs some emphasis in this generation, ... is briefly this: Pos- 
itive belief in certain great facts and their relations is necessary 
to the salvation of the immortal soul.' 

" Undoubtedly," continued Paul, " the orthodox doctrine 
of the Trinity, as set forth with such prolix reiteration in 
the Athanasian Creed, is one of these * great facts.* 

**I know of no more astonishing, unaccountable anomaly 
in the history of the human intellect than the blind, un- 
reasonable grasp which enlightened Christians still hold 
upon that monstrously absurd 1500-year-old theory of hu- 
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man life and destiny. Even when the learned leaders of 
the churches are to-day ridiculed and hounded into revising 
their elaborate editions of the *holy symbol*, they trim off 
as little as possible, and stick as closely as they dare to all 
that the fourth and fifth century bigots said must be be- 
lieved. Now, listen to this, from the proposed revised con- 
fession of faith of the Presbyterian church — and remember 
that it is not the language of Paul or of Agustine, or even of 
Calvin, but of Christian consciousness in its 'later and 
higher growth,' as embodied in the committee of * divines * 
chosen to revise Calvin's 300-year-old revision of Augus- 
tine's iioo-year-old revision of God's eternal plan: 

" * The rest of mankind God saw fit, according to the unsearch- 
able counsel of his will, whereby he extendeth or withholdeth 
mercy as he pleaseth, not to elect unto eternal life, and them hath 
he ordained to dishonor and wrath for their sins, to the praise of 
his glorious justice.' 

**Why doesn't the committee just adopt the concise, 
lucid, logical 'revision ' by Burns's * Holy Willlie': 

"*0h Thou, wha in the heavens dost dwell, 
Wha as it pleasest best thysel*, 
Send ane ta heaven and ten ta hell, 

A' for Thy glory, 
And no for ony guid or ill 

They've done afore Thee ! ' 

"After all, the real humor of the thing lies in the fact 
that any revision of a creed is an admission that its old form 
— which the church has held up with the awful injunction 
'believe or be damned ' — was false; an admission that for 
centuries the church has practically been calling upon men 
to repent of their sins and believe a lie or be damned. And 
moreover, what guarantee have we that the new creed, upon 
which the creed-makers themselves are far from agreed, is 
not also false, and that a still higher growth of Christian 
consciousness will not force farther revision toward com- 
mon sense? We may well believe that at last, in its ultimate 
and highest growth, Christian consciousness shall slough off 
the whole dead skin of superstition, and, rising from its 
groveling in the dust, walk over on the clean, wholesome 
ground of fact and reason." 
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CHAPTER 47 

CREED OR DEED 



"But," inquired Henson, "is it not a fairer test to judge 
the church by its deeds rather than by its creeds?" 

" No," replied Paul; " because th^ standard for admission 
to church membership is not pure life or good deeds, but 
profession of belief in the church creed. The red-handed 
murderer is taken into the church at eleven o'clock, and at 
twelve o'clock treads the gallows trap; while the minister 
who converted the life-long villain at the eleventh hour will 
not unlikely preach from his pulpit the next Sunday that 
the soul of the wretch who was too wicked to be tolerated 
on earth has winged its triumphant way to paradise. But let 
the man of virtuous life and noble deeds die in the avowed 
belief that the story of Jesus's divine origin is a pious im- 
posture, and the minister has no doubt about that man's 
fate; there is no heaven for such as him. Moreover, not 
only must the church be judged by its creed, but every 
member of the church must be presumed to believe, firmly 
and unequivocally, without mental reservation of any sort, 
every dogma of the creed; otherwise he is a dishonest man, 
sailing under false colors, living a lie. 

" Besides, even if you apply your maxim of deeds not 
creeds, your case is no better. To enable you to draw a 
favorable conclusion you must show that all good and no 
evil emanates from the church; whereas, everybody knows 
that within the church, as without it, evil abounds, and in 
Some eras has abounded even more within than without. 
I need but to remind you that the church, Protestant as 
well as Catholic, has in all ages persecuted to the full mea- 
sure of its power, even to death with most horrible torture, 
for opinion's sake. A religious test of any sort in national 
or state constitution, or any religious barrier to the fullest 
social, i^olitical, and business freedom, is a sword of perse- 
cution, hung threateningly over the head of the citizen even 
if not yet actually employed to his hurt. 

" And since you have led us into that part of the field of 
inquiry, let me refer to another phase of it — the assertion 
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often heard that the Christian religion should not be judged 
by the churches that represent it; that true Christianity 
consists in believing and practising what Jesus and his dis- 
ciples taught, while churches as well as individuals are liable 
to go astray from that teaching. But what is the teaching 
of Jesus? 

" Fortunately Origen has told us how the four Gospels 
were * selected * and * approved * as the only authorized and 
inspired statement of Christian doctrine. Still another valu- 
able contribution to th« discussion of the reliability of the 
New Testament records is the preface to the Revised Ver- 
sion of the New Testament. Blandly and frankly the re- 
vising committee speaks of the * variations ' in the diiferent 
ancient copies of the Neyyr Testament that have been dis- 
covered, and of the ' best modes of distinguishing original 
readings from changes introduced in the course of tran- 
scription *; again, * a sufficiently laborious task remained in 
deciding between the rival claims of various readings which 
might properly affect the translation '; and again, the revis- 
ers speak of the King James Version as having been in 
many places * inconsistent with itself,* and of alterations 
which they had to make where the King James Version * ap- 
peared either to be incorrect, or to have chosen the less 
probable of two possible renderings.* 

"Yet the King James Version, * incorrect' and * inconsis- 
tent,' was practically the inspired, authoritative record until 
recently revised; and the new version will now be inspired 
and authoritative, for all who accept it in place of the old 
version, until a few more uninspired men get together at 
some future time and revise away a few more of these 
* changes * — many of them essentially forgeries — perpetrated 
by pious scribes in the * primitive ' and ' pure * ages of 
Christianity. 

" Seriously, I have too good an opinion of Jesus to be- 
lieve that he ever taught the great mass of crude, cruel, 
false, and repulsive doctrine attributed to him in the four 
Gospels. I imagine that if he could appear to-day and read 
those Gospels — or get somebody to read them to him — he 
would denounce their authors and defenders in language 
even fiercer than he is reported to have applied to the 
Scribes and Pharisees. 

"But it is idle to talk about what Jesus taught. 
There is not one sentence, either within or without the 
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New Testament, to which we can point and declare with 
absolute certainty, or even reasonable probability: 'This 
Jesus said.* 

" Besides, what must we think of a religion powerless to 
protect itself against the encroachments of man*s theology, 
but liable to such mutilation and abuse of its records, such 
deterioration and corruption, in the very hands of its only 
promoters and preservers, as to becojjae a mighty engine of 
persecution and tyranny and a cloak and defender of the 
most degrading vices and the most appalling crimes? 

" The fact is, we may and should judge Christianity by 
everything connected with it or representing it: by the New 
Testament, which it offers us as the proof of its divine 
origin and the record of its authority; by its creeds, which 
it holds out for our belief; by its deeds, which are the 
fruits of its power and profession. If Christianity fail in 
any one of these departments of inquiry, it is discredited; 
if it fail to sustain its claim of infallible truth for the entire 
Bible, it must be rejected by every sincere, informed, 
reasonable man. Each of us must weigh the evidence and 
decide for himself. Indeed, if Christianity fail to support 
any one of its cardinal doctrines as to the nature of Jesus, 
the whole structure is overthrown. A doctor of divinity, 
a lecturer, the editor of a prominent Christian weekly 
paper — and these men sometimes tell the truth very plainly 
and bluntly — is reported to have declared in a great ortho- 
dox Christian convention, amid demonstrations of approval 
from his fellows, that * Christianity was as false as the wild- 
est superstition, unless the birth of Christ was the result of 
the divine operation upon a woman without the agency of 
man * — a declaration to which we can cordially subscribe." 

"But you will hardly deny," said Henson, "that Chris- 
tianity has produced a great number of noble men in all 
ages." 

" Rather let us say," replied Paul, " that many noble men 
in all ages have been Christians. And so, also, you will 
hardly deny that in all ages there have been many noble 
men who were not Christians — at least in all ages when it 
was safe for men to confess that they were not Christians. To 
sustain your point, you must show not only that Christianity 
has produced good men but that heresy, opposition to Christ- 
ianity, has not produced good men. Now let us see about 
it. The three most prominent and * pernicious' heretics 
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in the early history of the church were Arius, Pelagius,and 
Nestorius. Let me read you some good orthodox testimony 
as to the character of these three arch-heretics and enemies 
of the true faith. Speaking of Arius, the Rev. Dr. Philip 
Schaff says: 

"'The silence of his enemies conclusively proves that his general 
moral character was irreproachable (like that of Nestorius and Pe- 
lagius); and, if it had not been for his heresy, he would have been 
highly esteemed.* 

" Now, taking your point of view, were these three per- 
sons good men because they were heretics, or heretics be- 
cause they were good men? You see, if the test of * deed 
not creed ' proves anything, it proves a great deal too much: 
it proves the truth not only of Christianity, but of paganism 
and heresy. 

" But the question with which we are now concerned is, 
not the goodness or badness of men, but the truth or falsity 
of certain religious dogmas. It may or may not be true 
that Augustine was kind, gentle, just to the people about 
him: but what has that to do with the question of infant 
damnation, or original sin, or any other dogma of his that 
binds the churches to-day? Suppose the Apostle Paul and 
Augustine to have been men of absolutely pure and sinless 
life: does that prove the theory of justification by faith? 
On the contrary, do we not know the fact to be that the just 
man has his justification, while for the unjust there is no 
justification? For the unjust man there is still the unspotted 
future, but with the everlasting truth staring him in the face 
that a right to-morrow can never right a wrong to-day. 

" And what has the personal character of Augustine or 
any other man to do with the proposition that we are all 
sinners from birth, because two ancestors of ours ate of the 
fruit of a certain tree some six thousand years ago, when 
the Devil tempted them to become wise after God had 
commanded them to stay ignorant? Contrast that Chris- 
tian dogma with the Buddhist doctrine that * the secret of 
human misery * is * ignorance;' and with the words of that 
* noblest of the Pagan Emperors ' of Rome, Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, 175 years after Christ, of whom the great his- 
torian Niebuhr said: ' It is more delightful to speak of Mar- 
cus Aurelius than of any other man in history; for if there is 
any sublime human virtue it is his.' Let me read you a 
short passage from the * Meditations * of Aurelius: - 
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" * Begin the morning by saying to thyself, I shall meet with the 
busybody, the ungrateful, arrogant, deceitful, envious, unsocial. 
All these things happen to them by reason of their ignorance of 
what is good and evil. But I who have seen the nature of the 
good that it is beautiful, and of the bad that it is ugly, and the nature 
of him that does wrong that is akin to me, ... I can neither be 
injured by any of them — for no one can fix on me what \ 
is ugly — nor can I be angry with my kinsman, nor hate him. For 
we are made for cooperation, like feet, like hands, like eyelids, ' 
like the rows of the upper and lower teeth. To act against one 
another then is contrary to nature; and it is acting against one an- 
other to be vexed and turn away.' 

" However, I strongly question whether the really wise 
men of any age have so generally and implicitly believed 
in Christianity as Christians are accustomed to assert. 
* Wise men/ says Macaulay, * have always been inclined to 
look with great suspicion on the angels and demons of the 
multitude.* He might truthfully have added * gods and 
devils * — which are merely big angels and demons — to his 
list of superhuman suspects. Christians are prone to judge 
all men by the Pauline maxim that * T4ie wisdom of this 
world is foolishness with God;' to which we might reply 
that the wisdom of the religionist is foolishness with the 
man of sense. 

" The estimation in which Christianity washeld by intelligent 
and learned Romans is not difficult to learn. The historian 
Tacitus, writing about the end of the first century of the 
Christian era, calls the Christian religion * pernicious sup- 
erstition*; and Pliny, the accomplished scholar, author, and 
orator, writing as a Roman governor to the Emperor Trajan 
in opposition to the practice of persecuting Christians, 
about the year no, speaks of their religion as * an obstinate 
and extravagant superstition * and * fanaticism.' 

"Of Marcus Aurelius Farrar says: 

"'That he shared the profound dislike with which Christians 
were regarded is very probable. . . . Wise and good men before 
him had, in their haughty ignorance, spoken of Christianity with 
execration and contempt. The philosophers who surrounded his 
throne treated it with jealousy and aversion. . . . Christianity in 
that day was confounded with a multitude of debased and foreign 
superstitions/ 

" Truly, it is a significant admission that the * wise and 
good men' and * philosophers * of those centuries closely 
following the alleged incarnation of deity, so generally 
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classed Christianity with the * debased and foreign super- 
stitions ' of that time; and we know that many, very many 
wise and good men and philosophers in all the centuries 
from that time to this have continued to so class it. 

" Finally, hear the comprehensive, masterly statement of 
Gibbon near the end of the celebrated fifteenth chapter of 
his * Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire'; 

" * The names of Seneca, of the elder and the younger Pliny, of 
Tacitus, of Plutarch, of Galen, of the slave Epictetus, and of the 
Emperor Marcus Antoninus, adorn the age in which they flourished, 
and exalt the dignity of human nature. They filled with glory 
their respective stations, either in active or contemplative life; their 
excellent understandings were improvecl by study; philosophy had 
purified their minds from the prejudices of the popular superstitions; 
and their days were spent in the pursuit of truth and the practice 
of virtue. Yet all these sages (it is no less an object of surprise 
than of concern) overlooked or rejected the perfection of the Chris- 
tian system. Their language or their silence equally discover their 
contempt for the growing sect, which in their time had diffused 
itself over the Roman Empire. Those among them who conde- 
scended to mention the Christians, consider them only as obstinate 
and perverse enthusiasts, who exacted an implicit submission to 
their mysterious doctrines, without being able to produce a single 
argument that could engage the attention of men of sense and 
learning.'" 

At this point Thalia interrupted the discussion to send 
Paul into seclusion for an hour's rest, while she took it upon 
herself to entertain the visitors. 



CHAPTER 48 

RELIGION, THEOLOGY, SCIENCE 

" It seems to me. Granger," said Henson, when the dis- 
cussion was renewed in the afternoon, " that you continually 
confound religion and theology." 

** Undoubtedly," replied Paul; "because I see no reason 
to separate them. The distinction that you would evidently 
draw is merely the distinction between crude, unorgan- 
ized, often semi-barbarous superstition, and organized, sys- 
tematic, refined superstition. The only distinction that has 
any substantial basis is that between knowledge and super- 
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stition, betwen reasonable belief and that phase of supersti- 
tious belief called faith. Science is classified knowlege, 
theology is classified superstition. It is part of the business 
of science to battle against ignorance and superstition in all 
forms, religious as well as * profane.* All religion is super- 
stition; 

" Besides, if we go to the fundamental book of Christian- 
ity, the Bible, we find from a study of it and its history, as 
far as we can find out anything at all about it, that it is as 
much of man's devising as is the theology of Augustine, 
or of Luther, or of John Calvin, or of John Wesley. The 
Old Testament was and is the theology of the Jews, just as 
much as the epistles of Paul, or the Nicene and Apostles* 
creeds, or the Westminster Confession of Faith, or the Arti- 
cles of the Episcopal and Methodist churches, or any other 
part of the complex system of Christian belief or practice, 
is the orthodox Christian theology of to-day. Guizot, 
Buckle, Lecky, Draper, White, and many others have shown 
us conclusively how this warfare between religion and 
science, between superstition and reason, between faith and 
knowledge, has been waged unceasingly since the dawn of 
intellectual light; and from the very nature of things the 
strife must go on until the end of time — if time have an 
end. On the one side there is blind, unreasoning imagina- 
tion grasping with aimless clutch for something it cannot 
see, ready to cling to error rather than go empty-handed: 
and on the other side, mature, trained intellect, eagerly 
seizing upon truth wherever it can be reached, accepting a 
plausible theory — merely as a plausible theory, mind you — 
where truth is uncertain, but always usefully busy with what 
truth it has until it can get more; content with blessing 
man here and never wasting time and energy in idle, fruit- 
less speculation about the hereafter. 

" The character of this interminable conflict is well illus- 
trated in the history of demonology and its overthrow by 
science. Science has taught us that the demons of the 
ancients were simply disease; or rather, to be strictly accu- 
rate, that all abnormal phenomena of the human body and 
mind, as we see them to-day, are to be attributed to physi- 
cal disease. Now, is there any more likelihood that the 
man who fell in a fit or raved like a maniac in the time of 
David or of Jesus, was possesed of a devil, than that a man ex- 
hibiting such symptoms to-day is similarly inhabited? Yet 
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both the Old and the New Testaments — which, if we draw 
the distinction between religion and theology, must cer- 
tainly be classed as religious writings— teach that demoniac 
possession was common in those times, and that Jesus and 
others cast out demons; and indeed, Christianity relies on 
this manifestation of superhuman power by Jesus as one of 
the leading proofs of his divinity. 

" If Jesus did not believe in the existence of demons, or 
did not pretend to cast them out of his fellow men, the New 
Testament is a false record: if Jesus did see demons where 
science to-day sees disease only — you may draw your own 
conclusion. 

** And as for wickedness as a symptom of demoniac pos- 
session, see how the Brockway methods at the Elmira Re- 
formatory * exorcise ' the * evil spirits * out of four-fifths of 
the criminals of youthful and adult age sent there, without 
need of churchly prayer and incantation, but merely by the 
cultivation of good habits, chiefly industry and self-control. 
What might we not hope to accomplish could these morally 
diseased youths be properly treated in every case before 
the age of five or ten years? " 

" Or before birth," said Craig. 

"Yes, Stuart," said Paul; " that's the time to begin the 
work — a good many years before birth. Look, too, at what 
science has done to stop the march of pestilence. Where 
formerly — aye, and to this day — priest and preacher, in time 
of an epidemic of deadly disease, gathered the people to- 
gether and led them through the streets in holy proces- 
sion — chanting hymns and prayers to God and saints, and 
with the same breath spreading the very contagion they 
were ignorantly striving to stay — science teaches us to vac- 
cinate and disinfect and isolate; to look in every case for 
a purely natural cause, to remove the cause, and to give 
to those already infected rational, humane, scientific treat- 
ment, instead of prayers and holy ointment. 

"And yet, what amazing exhibitions of superstitious 
teaching we still see, even in this intellectual day and land. 
Here is a morsel of it, from the brain of a preacher whose 
sermons are more widely published and read than those of 
any other living minister; although this extract that I am 
going to read to you was not spoken in the heat of pulpit 
emotion, but was written as editorial matter for a period- 
ical: 
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" * Some one writes and asks : " Do you believe, in all respects, in 
the efficacy of prayer ? " I do. I believe the tinne will arrive when 
physicians will come to a patient, kneel down and pray to God for 
direction, and then rise and give the medicine that will make infal- 
lible cure.' 

** One instinctively feels, on reading such a prophecy as 
that, by the Rev. Dr. Talmage, that the writer of it must 
have somehow missed connections and reached this world 
a few centuries behind time. Seriously, who of average 
common sense and intelligence can read of such * faith ' as 
that without involuntarily questioning either the sincerity 
or the sanity of the man who penned the statement? 

" Both in spirit and in methods science and religion are 
diametrically opposed to each other. To science belongs 
the domain of facts ascertainable through sense-impres- 
sion, perception, and reason; while religion declares itself 
able to solve the problems and unravel the mysieries that 
lie outside and beyond the realm of scientific inquiry. Re- 
ligion relies upon divine revelation. Nor is that all. The 
Christian religion offers no hope of farther revelation in 
future. All that can ever be known in this life as to the 
origin and destiny of things, all the light that religion can 
ever hope to give us in regard to any of these humanly im- 
penetral3le mysteries, must be got from a revelation com- 
pleted nearly two thousand years ago. Christianity looks 
for no new prophet to rise up and amend or extend the 
Biblical record. The record is closed. Clearly, then, it is 
to science alone that we can look for the unfolding of any 
truth as yet unrecognized. If, therefore, man is to get any 
new light — or rather any light — hereafter on the great ques- 
tion whether there is an ante-human or a post-human ex- 
istence, science alone can furnish it; and science neither 
promises nor intimates that it can do anything of the sort." 

Paul ceased speaking, and Henson remained silent. 
Presently Stuart spoke, addressing Paul. 

"I have been watching the drift of your statements, very 
closely," he said. " In our talk at the University you sug- 
gested as a definition for religion * man's belief in regard to 
the origin and destiny of things.* Now, what is your be- 
lief on that subject? " 

"I have none," answered Paul; "I don't know or be- 
lieve anything about it. Science has not yet answered the 
question, and I don't believe it ever can." 
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" Then what use have you for the word religion, unless 
you revise your definition of it? " inquired Stuart. 

" I have no use for it," replied Paul, "except as a name 
for one phase of superstition. Of course, it is all a 
matter of definition. You may define any word to mean 
anything you choose, and change your definition to meet 
any change of thought. But religion, as the word is com- 
monly used, appears to me to mean belief in supernatural 
powers and phenomena, and in one or more superhuman 
personalities. This belief may be coupled with worship or 
it may not; for worship is to religion what voting is to pol- 
itics, a matter of practice as distinguished from belief. 
And since all such religion is superstition, it follows that 
you and I and all who think as we do, can have no use for 
the word to name any belief that we hold.^^ 

" That's about the conclusion I had reached," said Stuart. 

" I am somewhat at a loss to understand your position," 
remarked Henson. " I had understood that you were both 
TJnitarians, and I have been wondering whether I was 
mistaken or whether Unitarianism was so different from 
what I had supposed." 

" Probably a little of both," answered Paul smiling. "It 
is an uncertain and loose classification to call a man a 
Unitarian. Unitarian pulpits and societies appear to in- 
clude almost every grade of belief and unbelief, from a 
shade more reasonable than orthodoxy to a shade less rea- 
sonable than agnosticism." 

" I confess I have not always been able to distinguish 
the shades of difference," remarked Stuart. 

" I am not sure myself that they always exist," continued 
Paul. " But perhaps we may average Unitarianism and 
call it belief in a personal God but disbelief in the divinity 
of Jesus. I think that's about where Stuart and I stood — 
or thought we stood — when we left the University. Prac- 
tically, however, Unitarianism represents a tendency of 
thought rather than a system of belief; a tendency toward 
that absolute intellectugj freedom and voluntary allegiance 
to reason which orthodoxy denies to the human mind. I shall 
always be immeasurably grateful to the Unitarian influence 
that started me on the way to such freedom." 

" Do you mean to say, then," inquired Henson, turning 
to Stuart, "that you don't believe there is a God?" 

" As far as I am concerned," replied Stuart, " and I pre- 
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Slime Granger will agree with me, I neither believe nor 
disbelieve. I don't know anything or believe anything 
about it." 

" I don't quite like that way of stating it/' said Paul. 
"The word God has had a fixed, definite, Bible meaning 
throughout the English-speaking world for many centuries. 
When a Christian asks you whether you believe in God, he 
means the God of the Bible; not an attenuated First Cause, 
or a concentrated Vital Force, or some other fantastic and 
unscientific conception of something we can't know any- 
thing about. I for one don't believe in trying to wrest the 
word God from its Biblical meaning and clothe it with 
as many new definitions as there are new theories of what 
God is or ought to be. To answer your question directly, 
Henson, I don't believe, and never can believe, in such a 
God as the Bible pictures. No all-wise, all-good, all-loving, 
all-powerful being would or could have created' or per- 
petuated such a world as this, wherein wrong may triumph 
over right, and human lives be ruined for no fault of their 
own. Even our limited and imperfect human under- 
standing and our finite sense of justice can be relied on to 
settle that. And as to the question of the existence of a 
supernatural being of any kind, good or bad, it seems to 
me idle to speculate about it." 

" Then you throw away the Old Testament as well as the 
New? " remarked Henson, inquiringly. 

"I throw away nothing," replied Paul; "everything to 
its true value and its proper use. But the historical ob- 
stacles in the way of belief in the divine inspiration of the 
Old Testament are even more difficult to surmount than in 
the case of the New Testament. The task of establishing 
the date and authorship of the four Gospels, less than two 
thousand years old, is child's play compared with that of 
settling when and by whom the oldest books of the Old 
Testament were composed; carrying us back, as those books 
do, into the rayless night when oral tradition or * divine in- 
spiration * was the only means of preserving a record of 
human deeds. And then the tales themselves — the creation 
of all material things, including an adult pair of human 
beings, within a few days time, out of nothing, in the year 
4004 B. C, as the Christian chronologists have figured it 
out; the Jewish version of the world-wide story of a great 
flood, which the Christian chronologists place in the year 
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2348 B. C. — not 2347 or 2349, but 2348; no written ac- 
count of either of these prodigious events, or of any other, 
till the alleged inspired record is alleged to have been 
written by an alleged individual named Moses some 2500 
years after the creation, some 1500 years before Jesus, 500 
years before David, and 750 years before the founding of 
Rome — these are the fundamental declarations and dates 
and periods of time with which the Hebrew-Christian re- 
ligion challenges our belief. Just think what those eras 
mean — the Mosaic account of creation supposed to have 
been written 2500 years after the incomprehensible deeds 
-which it describes, and 1500 years before the time of 
Jesus. 

**It is the old story of man's superstitious credulity 
for whatever is far away in time or space. Says Buckle: 

*** Of all the various ways in which the imagination has distort- 
ed truth, there is none that has worked so much harm as an ex- 
aggerated respect for past ages. This reverence for antiquity is 
repugnant to every maxim of reason. . . . There can be little 
doubt that it will continue to grow weaker. . , . But formerly the 
veneration was supreme. ... It is this which gave to theologians 
their idea of the primitive virtue and simplicity of man, and of his 
subsequent fall from that high estate.* 

" Now, let us see how the books comprising the Old Tes- 
tament came to occupy the distinguished and authoritative 
position which they hold as the alleged word of God, given 
for man's information and guidance. The Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Davidson, in the article in the Encyclopedia Britannica on 
the * Canon of the Bible,* says: 

** * The individual who first gave public sanction to a portion of 
the national Jewish literature was Ezra, who laid the foundation 
of a Canon. He was the leader in restoring the theocracy after 
the exile.* 

** The Old Testament therefore is simply * a portion of 
the national Jewish literature,' and its canonical history 
dates from the individual efforts of a theocratic leader, Ezra, 
about 450 years before Christ, or more than a thousand 
years after the supposed date of the Mosaic writing, kather 
heavy figures those. But hear Dr. Davidson farther: 

"•The Canon, however, was not considered to be closed in the 
first century before and the first century after Christ. There were 
doubts about some portions. The book of Ezekiel gave offense, 
because some of its statements seem to contradict the law. The 
doubts about others were of a more serious nature — about Ec- 
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clesiastes, the Canticles, Esther, and the Proverbs. The first was 
impugned because it had contradictory passages and a heretical 
tendency; the second, because of its worldly and sensual tone; 
Esther for its want of religiousness; and Proverbs on account of 
inconsistencies. This skepticism went far to procure the exclusion 
of the suspected works from the Canon. . . . But it did not pre- 
vail.* 

"And so in they all went, contradictions, sensuality, irre- 
ligion, inconsistencies, and all; and to-day orthodoxy clings 
to these doubtful books as closely as to the Mosaic account 
of creation, and asserts that they are all equally inspired — 
which they doubtless are! 

" But the Old Testament Canon was not definitely and 
finally settled till about the year 90 a.d., nearly a century, 
you see, after Christ. Hear Dr. Davidson just once more: 

"* The Canon did not include all the national literature ; and if 
it be asked on what principle the books were admitted, it is not 
easy to answer.* 

" We need not follow Dr. Davidson's enumeration of 
probable and possible grounds for their admission. It is 
enough for us that it was on other grounds than that the 
books were of undoubted and exclusive divine origin. If 
there was cause then to doubt the divine origin of a book, 
there is cause now; and no lapse of time can remove or 
weaken the grounds of doubt. 

"Yet the fact remains — and it is openly admitted by 
many Christians — that the only hope for Christianity as a 
supernatural religion lies in sticking to the whole Bible, 
every line and word of it. Let me quote you a prominent 
orthodox weekly . paper on this point. Speaking of the 
paring and trimming process advocated by certain so-called 

* liberal ' orthodox doctors and the admission that there are 

* inaccuracies and mistakes ' of any sort in the Bible, this 
journal says: 

" * At once the inquiry comes up, if the Bible is in error with 
respect to matters historical, and also as to what we are capable 
of examining and k'howing for ourselves, what evidence have we 
to believe that it may not he in error as to God himself, the incar- , 
nation and atonement of Christ, and many other thing^s pertainini:^ 
to salvation of which we knew nothinjsf except as we learn from 
the word of God ? To answer this satisfactorily is impossible.* 

" True, every word of it. And see how easy it is to con- 
vict superstition out of its own mouth. Now, for just one 
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* error with respect to matters historical.* Take the geneal- 
ogy of Jesus, as given by the two * inspired ' gospel writers, 
Matthew and Luke. Matthew makes Joseph, the husband 
of Jesus's mother, descend from Solomon; Luke makes 
Joseph descend from Nathan, a brother of Solomon; and 
the chain of descent is therefore, and necessarily, totally 
different. Verify this for yourself in the first chapter of 
Matthew and the third chapter of Luke. And remember 
in so doing that the same writers represent that Jesus was 
not the son of Joseph at all; therefore, if Jesus had any 
human genealogy it should have been traced through the 
ancestry of his mother. Strange, is it not, that, in addition 
to contradicting each other, both these * inspired * writers 
should commit such a fundamental and ridiculous blunder! 

" So you see here is one place — and but one of a great 
number — where the* Bible is in error*; and therefore we 
may take the orthodox editor at his word and ask * what evi- 
dence have we that it may not be in error ' as to any or all 
things inconsistent with human reason and experience, 
and things of which, from their very nature, we can 'know 
nothing except as we learn from * the Bible? 

" What the church must cultivate, and what alone can 
save the Hebrew-Christian religion from utter destruction, 
is that quality of simple, sublime, all-embracing belief in 
the 'inerrancy' of the Scriptures possessed by the famous 

* evangelist * who said: 

" * I believe that the whale swallowed Jonah, and the only reason 
why I do not believe that Jonah swallowed the whale is that the 
Bible don't say so.' 

" That's the Rev. Sam. Jones's — or was it the Rev. Sam. 
Small's? — * reason why.' And it covers the whole case, 
from the orthodox standpoint. 

"I need not recount the tales with which the Bible 
abounds of cruelty, treachery, thievery, incest, wrong of 
every sort, practiced by the chosen people of God, under, 
the express instruction, sanction, and assistance of God — " 

" O, of course, I don't believe that God ever led men 
into crime," interrupted Henson, "and I don't believe 
Christians generally think so." 

"Very well," replied Paul; "then where is your case? 
The Bible says God did so. If he did, he is not a good 
God; if he did not, the Bible is a false record." 
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CHAPTER 49 

HISTORICAL CRITICISM — THE EVIDENCE OF CONSCIOUSNESS— 

THAT INSUPERABLE " IF " 

"Why is it, Granger/* asked Stuart, "that you always 
dwell upon the historical arguments and say little about the 
scientific? " 

" For several reasons," replied Paul. " In the first place, 
you already know more about the scientific arguments than 
I; and, moreover, it seems to me that they are easier to get 
at and to understand, because they are more closely con- 
nected with our daily life and the facts of our personal ex- 
perience. So I have tried to tell you how these religious 
dogmas came to be adopted. In the next place, I am 
ashamed to confess that the scientific arguments against 
Biblical statements never had much weight with me, and I 
am satisfied they have little weight with the great majority 
of Christians whose early training was like mine. I am not 
sure but all the scientific demonstration possible would have 
failed to overthrow my * faith*; at any rate it would have 
been a longer and harder task than by the method I have 
pursued. You see, with a person of little or no scientific 
training, little or no development of the scientific spirit, and 
little or no appreciation of the unchangeableness of natural 
laws and the unvarying relations of cause and effect, the 
appeal to the truths of science can have no such meaning 
and weight as with the person versed in the facts of physi- 
cal nature and with a proper conception of their significance. 
To the orthodox mind, you know, all things earthly are in- 
significant in comparison with the eternal, immaterial things 
that belong to the domain of religion; and the God who 
made nature and her laws is powerful to set aside the laws, 
or to annihilate what he created. 

" But when I saw how Christendom came to be bound by 
the current Christian creeds, the whole structure fell to the 
ground. I can now see that the scientific arguments ought 
to satisfy any rational mind. Yet both the scientific and 
the historical methods of getting at the truth are proper, and 
indeed necessary to a full understanding of the subject. 
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Where one fails to convince, the other may. Historical 
treatment, scientific argument, sarcasm, ridicule, any and 
every method proper for attack upon a political or social 
"wrong, is proper in assaulting this overtowering falsehood. 
" By the way, it occurs to me that I clipped an item from 
an influential orthodox Christian weekly but yesterday bear- 
ing on this very subject, admirably illustrating the orthodox 
attitude and teaching, and explaining the popular distrust 
of scientific discussion of religious subjects. Listen: 

*** We have more faith in the theology of the intuitions than in 
that of the senses; in the theology of the seers and prophets than 
in that of the scientists/ 

" Now, what can 3'ou hope to do with scientific arguments 
among the masses of the people, as long as the ministers 
and religious editors whom the people trust — men of col- 
legiate education and presumably, in the popular mind, 
versed in science as well as theology — talk and write in this 
strain, to people who have been taught from childhood to 
disbelieve and despise all scientific theories that seem to 
contravene Christian dogma or Biblical * truth,' and to turn 
away from a Darwin, a Tyndall, a Spencer, or a Huxley as 
from an accredited agent of the Evil One? 

"And then hear this statement by a * very venerable edi- 
tor * of a * very widely circulated denominational journal '; 

" * We are among those who believe that the Scriptures will bear 
all tests that may be fairly applied to any ancient literary docu- 
ments, and will stand approved by those tests as inerrant. That 
is to say, it will be found that every statement corresponds to the 
highest truth, the truth of thought, as opposed to mere truth of 
fact/ 

" There you have a way out of the difficulty. When you 
can no longer swallow Biblical impossibilities without men- 
tal nausea, you can — some folks can — still pick out and 
throw away the kernel of the impossibility, and fill the 
empty shell with any sort of * truth of thought* that your 
religious nature craves, just as you put quinine into a cap- 
sule. * Truth of thought, as opposed to mere truth of fact*! 
Is, not that a most astounding phrase? What more can you 
ask to sustain the indictment against Biblical religion than 
that it produces teachers who can and dare thus cry down 
and belittle and cheapen * truth of fact '? What more bane- 
ful influence could be set to work to dwarf and debauch the 
human mind and block the way of human progress than the 
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influence of such Christian * editors * of 'very widely circu- 
lated denominational journals 7 

" The fact is, the continued success of the clergy in per- 
petuating religious belief — and church revenues — depends 
upon their continued success in perpetuating among the 
masses of the people the ignorance, mental inertia, and un- 
scientific spirit which are the necessary basis of religious 
belief; and this again depends upon their perpetuating and 
making good their claim to the right to control the educa- 
tion of the young. It is with unerring instinct, therefore, 
that the clergy demand control of the public schools. But 
to put the Bible or any religious teaching whatever into 
the schools is to undermine the intellectual structure which 
the scientific teacher undertakes to rear; it is to tear down 
with one hand what the other hand builds up. 

".It is also an unerring, even though short-sighted, in- 
stinct that leads the clergy to pass by, with comparatively 
little opposition, the Huxleys, Spencers, and Darwins, and 
to empty their buckets of vituperation upon the Voltaires, 
Paines, and Ingersolls; for the scientists, while doing effec- 
tive work, work that insures the final overthrow of the 
whole religious system, do not so directly and quickly reach 
the masses of the people. It is the men who have the 
power and the courage to translate scientific criticism into 
every-day speech, the men who have the skill to forge and 
the daring to hurl the shafts of satire and ridicule, the men 
who know how to speak to the people in their own tongue 
and who are not afraid to call a lie a lie and a fraud a 
fraud — it is these men who have done in the past, and will 
continue to do in the future, the most effective and the 
farthest-reaching work in immediate public enlightenment. 

" And next to them in effectiveness ranks the Higher 
Critic, whose orthodoxy is just shaky enough and his teach- 
ing just reasonable enough to unsettle the religious belief 
of the average church member without scaring him or mak- 
ing him conscious that his belief is being unsettled; for 
the church or the household that holds a weak and totter- 
ing religious belief in this generation, is fairly certain to 
reach a more or less firm and clear anti-religious belief in 
the next generation. 

" And third in the order of effectiveness in undermining 
religious belief come the Gladstones and Talmages, the 
extremists who recognize that the only logical, consistent, 
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safe course, from the Christian point of view, is to defend, 
stoutly and uncompromisingly, the whole system of Chris- 
tian faith as it stands to-day, including the Bible as the in- 
spired and inerrant revelation of God; the men who foresee 
that to surrender a single outpost of the Christian position 
is to give the enemy a foothold and vantage ground from 
which he will inevitably press on till he batters down the 
whole Christian fortress. The reason why the work of tne 
Gladstones and Talmages is proving so effective, from the 
anti-religious standpoint, is that intelligent people whose 
orthodoxy is not absolutely impenetrable are being steadily 
and surely led or driven, by the teaching of one or the 
other of the first two classes of opponents of orthodoxy, to 
see that the attitude of these last-named extremists is as 
absurd as it is logical. I say logical, because if the prem- 
ises — namely, the Bible and the creeds — be granted, the 
position of Gladstone and Talmage is the only logical one. 
But intelligent people are coming to see that the conclusions 
to which such premises and logic necessarily lead are mani- 
festly false and absurd, and it is then but one more step 
backward to the recognition of the falseness and absurdity 
of the premises. True, it is a rcundnbout road by which 
Gladstone and Talmage and their fellow extremists lead 
men out of the labyrinth of orthodoxy, but they finally reach 
the same goal which we reached more quickly and directly 
by starting out to inquire how and when and by whom, and 
by what authority, the Christian creeds were made." 

" I can^t understand," said Stuart, " how, in the face of 
the evidence and the historical aspect of Christianity, intel- 
ligent people who have heard and examined the evidence 
can still believe in the divinity of Jesus and the myths and 
miracles of the Bible." 

"And yet," replied Paul, "unaccountable as that fact is, 
it is even more difficult of comprehension that a man who" 
has been brought up in orthodoxy and who afterwards comes 
to reject the divinity of Jesus and the myths and miracles, 
should stop at that point in his religious evolution and still 
cling to his old-time idea of God and religion, modified 
somewhat, perhaps, but yet substantially the same. The 
only possible explanation of the fact that I can see is, that 
such a man, though able to rid himself of a part of the 
superstition that has possessed him, is powerless to get en- 
tirely out of the state of mind in which his orthodox rearing 
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placed him. He reconciles himself to the thought of drop-^ 
ping the divinity of Jesus and miracles by saying to himself^ 

* I shall still have the evidence of personal consciousness^ 
that God, the Supreme Being, the great First Cause, the In— 
finite Personality, exists, and that he is the creator, preser- 
ver, and ruler of the universe/ But of what value is the 
evidence of a personal consciousness that is neither sponta- 
neous nor universal? You see the absurdity of the idea of 
my taking another man's wprd that he has personal con- 
sciousness of the existence of God when I have no such 
consciousness; and the still greater absurdity of the argu- 
ment that I must first believe in God before I can hope for 
the evidence of personal consciousness. To such a plea the 
obvious reply is that the very personal consciousness on 
which the deist relies, is merely a phase of that supersti- 
tious belief which he thinks he has entirely cast off. For, 
while he believed in the divinity of Jesus, did he not rely 
on personal consciousness of that divinity as one of the 
undeniable facts warranting his belief? What ground is 
there, then, for relying on his present personal conscious- 
ness of God, more than on his past personal consciousness 
of the man-God Jesus? 

"You know/' continued Paul, "that in regard to the evi- 
dence of consciousness, and of religious experience, and of 
'getting the blessing,* and all that, I can speak from per- 
sonal knowledge. While I was an active Christian 1 believed 
that I had all the evidence, inner as well as outer, that any 
one had; and I still believe that it was as real to me as it is 
to anybody. But I now see that it was simply the working of 
a superstitious imagination excited by surroundings natural- 
ly calculated to produce such an effect upon an eager and 
expectant mind. It is exactly such an effect as we see pro- 
duced upon men by secular oratory, or by inspiring music, 
or by dramatic action of any sort. Now, this power of a 

* magnetic ' man, whether from the pulpit or from the political 
rostrum, to * carry men off their feet,* to dethrone reason 
and enthrone emotion, is fraught with deadly peril to man- 
kind. Yet it is precisely this most dangerous trait of igno- 
rance, the tendency to substitute emotion for reason as the 
motive power of action, which religion deliberately and 
avowedly appeals to and encourages. Religion decries 
reason as human and lauds emotion as divine; decries the 
man and lauds the savage and the mob.** 
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There was silence for a few moments, and then Henson 
asked: 

" But how can you conceive of a universe without a 
creator? " 

"As easily," replied Paul, "as I can conceive of an un- 
created creator. I can conceive of a world uncreated quite 
as easily as I can conceive of a God uncreated; or rather, 
I can't conceive of either. But I know there is a world 
here, because it is appreciable to my senses; while I do not 
know that there is a God here or anywhere. After all, 
Henson, the chief difference between the agnostic — or 
rather the reasonist, for I like that term better — and the 
religionist is, that the former merely recognizes the un- 
knowable, while the latter personifies it and calls it *God.' 
Whenever the religionist reaches the limits of his own 
knowledge — not the limits of attainable knowledge, mind 
you, but merely of attained knowledge — he shuts his eyes 
and devoutly whispers *God!' To-morrow or next year he 
will perhaps have learned something that he doesn't know 
to-day, and the realm of the, to him, unknown-— that is, the 
realm of his God — will have been correspondingly narrowed, 
its boundaries changed. But nevertheless, whenever he 
comes to the line, no matter what its location, he again 
takes off his hat and reverently acknowledges the presence 
of God just over the fence. Thus the religionist follows 
his will-o*-the-wisp through life, without ever expecting to 
catch it until just at the instant when all his human powers 
have been forever destroyed by death. A strange halluci- 
nation!" 

" But at any rate," said Henson, " the doctrine of the 
existence of God has this great point in its favor, that it 
cannot be disproved." 

Paul looked at Henson fixedly a moment before replying. 

"See here, Henson," he finally said, "I have taken you 
seriously thus far, and in the main have answered you seri- 
ously. But you are now making a heavy draft upon my 
charity. When a man of your intelligence and honesty 
comes forward with such a plea as that, I am forced to con- 
clude that he has never analyzed his argument, has never 
asked himself what it means and to what it logically leads. 
Now, let us look at it. You say that the fact that the 
existence of God cannot be disproved, is good ground for 
believing that such a being does exist. Evidently, when a 
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proposition cannot possibly be disproved, it must be for 
one of two reasons: either, first, that the proof of the prop^ 
osition is perfect and complete, practically as strong as ^ 
mathematical demonstration; or, secondly, that the propo^ 
sition lies wholly without and beyond the domain of proofs 
and therefore can be neither proved nor disproved. Your' 
proposition about the existence of God belongs to the latter^ 
class. To state it in general terms, it amounts to saying 
that a proposition is strong and worthy of belief in propor- 
tion to the difficulty of proving or disproving it; or, carried 
to its logical limit, that whatever cannot be either proved 
or disproved, is worthy to be believed. If you object to 
that statement of your position, I will modify it, and say 
that whatever cannot be disproved has an undeniable claim 
to man's belief. 

"I say 'whatever,' and I appeal to your intelligence and 
sincerity as to whether a maxim that applies to the doctrine 
of the existence of God may not fairly be applied to astrol- 
ogy or anything else about which men may think it worth 
while to dogmatize. But if you still object to my generali- 
zation, I will again modify it, and assume that it applies 
merely to theories of the supernatural. And now for an ap- 
plication of this maxim, even its most modified form. You 
hold that the universe was created and is ruled by a good 
God. I will assert that the universe was created and is 
ruled by a wicked Devil. You can no more disprove my 
proposition than I can disprove yours, and therefore mine 
is as worthy of belief as yours. 

*' So much for a possible application of your maxim. Now 
for an actual, honest, well-intentioned application of it. 
Here is a newspaper report of a sermon preached by a 
Christian minister in a large city, upon the subject of the 
fate of the souls of dying infants. This divine explains, 
definitely and clearly, that the baby soul is * transferred to 
to the arms of mother angels,' until it * grows and reaches 
the age at which it is capable of accepting higher schooling/ ' 
when it is 'transferred to another heaven, where it is taught 
by master angels the lessons of spiritual wisdom and in time 
becomes an angel; ^ for *to be an angel implies wisdom.' 

" But why do you smile? Can you disprove these specu- 
lations of an accredited expounder of the Christian faith? 
Of course you cannot; nor can you consistently deny that 
this man has as much ground for speculation about the ex- 
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istence of angels and angelic wet-nurses as you have for dog- 
matizing about God. 

" But the worst of it is that such a maxim as you have 
announced cannot be passed over as merely harmless and 
ridiculous. It debauches the minds of men and unfits them 
to deal with the practical questions of life. I stated your 
proposition in general terms, because that is the form which 
it naturally and inevitably takes in the popular mind. As 
long as ministers or laymen — yourself included — go about 
proclaiming that a theory is worthy of belief merely be- 
cause it cannot be disproved, just so long will the people 
whose intellects are befogged by such false teaching be easy 
prey for the religious or political or social quack and dema- 
gogue who goes about trying to befuddle them and gull 
them into believing his illogical, unproved, and unprovable 
theories about earthly things and human affairs." 

"I confess, Granger," said Henson, seriously, "I had 
never looked at it in that light before." He remained 
silent a moment, as though in deep thought, and then went 
on, half to himself :« "It does seem to me, though, that it 
must be an extremely unsatisfactory, almost unbearable 
condition of mind to have no belief in God even." 

"On the contrary," answered Paul, "I have found it 
quite as satisfactory as when I believed in God and miracles 
and divine revelation. Human life and all its interests 
mean much more to the man who has given up all thought 
of the heretofore and the hereafter and turned his mental 
and bodily energies to the duties and delights of this 
world. But even granting that to cast off superstition does 
leave one as uncomfortable as you suggest, what help is 
there for it? We are bound by every consideration of 
reason, justice, nay, even of necessity, to reject falsehood and 
seek truth. And having reached truth, partial if not full 
truth, truth as far as it goes and as far as human powers and 
limitations can carry us, we mast abide there, whether we 
will or no; and if we are reasonable, self-controlled crea- 
tures and have learned the great lesson of life — the lesson 
of contentment with the best we can be and do and have — 
we may still be happy, very happy; and we shall certainly 
do the work and reap the joys of this life, the only life of 
which we can know anything, much more successfully than 
if we waste time and energy in empty forms and idle cere- 
monies directed toward the impenetrable past or future, 
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believing a false theory of nature that throws us out o! 
harmony with — 
" * . , , our low world, where yet 't is sweet to live/ " 

" So you think you have arrived at the limit not only of 
actual but of possible human knowledge?" inquired 
Henson. 

"As to these things — the origin and destiny of the universe, 
the source of life, the question of immortality, the place 
and character of the future existence, if such their be, and 
all allied subjects — yes. For thousands of years the 
mightiest human intellects have grappled with these 
great questions. Yet how much more do we know about 
tliem than did the sages of India or of Egypt, than did 
Plato and Aristotle, than did Cicero and Seneca, or any- 
body else who has speculated or dreamed about them be- 
fore or since? Absolutely not one fact. We have not even 
a plausible hypothesis. Not an inch of progress has been 
made. We are still as ignorant in all this field of inquiry 
as is the wildest barbarian. 

** To my mind, the state of human knowledge and the 
proper attitude of man toward this vast domain of outer 
darkness that encircles human existence and thought, has 
never been better, more fully, or more beautifully ex- 
pressed than in the alleged words of an aged nobleman of 
King Eadwine's court, when, 600 years after Christ, the 
great Pope Gregory sent missionaries with the message of 
Christianity to our pagan, warlike, half-savage ancestors 
peopling the British Isles. Let me read you the state- 
ment of this untutored heathen as it has been handed down 
to us in Christian records: 

" * So seems the life of man, O King, as a sparrow's flight 
through the hall when you are sitting at meat in winter-tide, with 
the warm fire lighted on the hearth, but the icy rainstorm with- 
out. The sparrow flies in at one door, and tarries for a moment 
in the light and heat of the hearth-fire, and then, flying forth from 
the other, vanishes into the wintry darkness whence it came. ' So 
tarries for a moment the life of man in our sight ; but what is be- 
fore it, what after it, we know not. If this new teaching tells us 
aught certainly of these, let us follow it.* 

"7/* any man can tell us aught certainly'^ continued Paul, 
" how gladly will we listen to him. But ah, that insuper- 
able IF! " 

The three men sat for some moments in silent thought 
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At length Henson broke the silence, his tone and manner 
indicating that he deemed the serious discussion ended. 

"Well, Granger," he said, "all I've got to say is that 
some fine material for a preacher was spoiled when you be- 
came an agnostic." 

" Not spoiled but put to better use," laughed Stuart. 

" Thank you," replied Paul, with a smile. " That reminds 
me that I was once near yielding to a strong temptation to 
enter the ministry. Had I done so, I should probably be 
to-day preaching the gospel of superstition as vigorously as 
I have just tried to present to you *a la)fman's unprofes- 
sional and therefore unprejudiced views of religion.' 1 
hope, however, Henson, that I have not shocked or 
wounded you by putting it too strongly. I assure you I 
have tried to be very moderate. I trust that you will allow 
for my depth of feeling on this subject. It has lately come 
to mean much more to me than to many even of those who, 
like myself, have reached what, in matters of religious be- 
lief and unbelief, I firmly believe to be bedrock." 

It was not till six months later that Craig and Henson 
gathered the full force of this last remark. 

"Where do you go to Sunday-school, Harlow? " asked 
Henson the next morning after the above- related discussion, 
with a droll glance round at the grown up members of the 
breakfast party. It was Sunday morning, and Dr. Gardner 
was there. 

** Nowhere," promptly answered Harlow. "We have 
walks and rides and stories on Sunday, and more fun than 
any other day of the week. I don't like to go to Sunday- 
school. I know, because I went once." 

"And Fred Stover says so too," piped up Guy. "He 
wanted to go with us last Sunday when Doctor Ned took 
us for a big, big, big sleighride; but his mamma said it 
wasn't 'ligious, and he must go to Sunday-school and learn 
to be good. Vm glad I don't have to be good and 'ligious. 
I fink I would ride to-day if Doctor Ned ask-ed me to." 

"You shall certainly be ask-ed," said Ned, when the 
laughter at the young man's gentle hint had subsided. 

" Yes, Guy," added Paul, "tell Mr. Henson that you are 
just a little heathen, and your papa hopes you will grow up 
to be a nice big heathen, like your mamma, and your 
grandpa." 
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" Look out! You'll shock Henson," warned Craig. 

" Not after the riddling I suffered yesterday," laughed 
Henson. " I feel altogether limp and ragged just now." 

" From your husband's last remark, Mrs. Granger," said 
Craig, "I infer that he has not yet concluded that co-educa- 
tion always spoils the material for a good wife. But does 
he still, in the light of experience, seem to be as firm a be- 
liever in that unchristian method of training girls as he was 
at the University? " 

"He seems to think he is," replied Thalia. 

" At any rate," said Paul, "he seems to think that he is 
as firm a believer in one particular feminine product of the 
system; and he seems to think he will go on believing in the 
system as a whole until he forgets where and how he found 
her — or she found him, whichever way you look at it." 

" There, sir! " exclaimed the wife quickly, but making a 
crimson and lovely failure of her effort to administer a look 
of reproof to her placid husband. ** Whatever the fact may 
be, I must insist that when you refer to it in public you 
confine your version to the conventional * way.* " 

" Ah, yes, certainly," responded Paul, deferentially; " and 
by way of atonement for the fault of my last remark, let me 
add that * he seems to think,' with Huxley, that the sweet 
girl graduate *will be none the less sweet for a little 
wisdom.' " 
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CHAPTER 50 

THE DEATH OF ELATH DENT 

Ten days afterward Deacon Willett and Aunt Sue came 

to town," and at Paul's urgent request staid over night. 
They brought sad news. Uncle Elath Dent was dead. 

" It's a long story, an* I'll wait till arter Ned comes afore 
I begin it,'' said Aunt Sue; for Dr. Gardner was to spend 
the evening with the Grangers, as he always did when the 
Willetts were there. 

And so, after supper was over and Thalia and Aunt Sue 
had washed the dishes, they all gathered in the sitting-room 
and Aunt Sue related the circumstances of Elath's death. 

" It stirred me up more'n anything thet's happened in 
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many a day," said Aunt Sue, " an* it made me think 'bout 
some tilings 's I never hed afore. Elath was drivin' hum 
f'm The Forks one night jes* arter dark with a pair o* colts 
*s frisky 's kittens, an' he met thet drunken Hig Doom 
staggerin' along 's full 's a jug. Elath sort o' turned out to 
git by 'im, but jes' 's they was opposite each other the 
drunken critter gi'n an awful whoop thet skeered the colts 
an* made 'em jump sideways. They tipped the wagin over, 
an' somehow hurt Elath's internals. He was tuk hum, an' 
the doctor tol' *im f'm the fust thet he couldn't live. Elath 
jes' said all right, thet he was gittin' old anyhow an* couldn't 
'xpec' to last much longer. He lived five days, an' Hez er 
I was there most all the time. 

" Wal, the Sunday arter he was hurt the Meth'dis* min- 
ister come over to Elath's an' wantid to see 'im an* talk 
religion to 'im. I tol' the minister 'twa'n't no sort o' use, 
an* \ I didn't b'lieve in worryin* of the man fer nothin' on 
'is deathbed. But he said he felt the sperit o'the Lord 
movin' 'im to make one last effort to save Elath's soul. I 
went in an* tol* Elath what the minister said, an' thet I 
wouldn't let *im in ef he didn't wan' to see 'im. But Elath 
jes' smiled, a kind o* pityin* an* dispisin' sort of a smile, an' 
said 'twas the fus' time a preacher 'd ever axed 'im fer a 
favor, an' he didn't wan' to refuse, an' to let 'im in. So in 
he comes. Elath passed the time o* day with 'im, an* he 
sot down an' begun to talk to Elath *bout the savin' power 
o' faith at the 'leventh hour, an' the thief on the cross, an* 
so on. Elath jes' laid still an* let 'im talk *s long 's he 
wantid to. Bimeby the minister, thinkin' he'd got Elath 
sof ened up a leetle, asked *im to let 'im pray. Then Elath 
spoke out, drivin' straight to the mark, *s he alius did. 

***No, Mr. Stoker,' he said; * *tain*t no use. I*ve let ye 
talk to me jes* *cause ye felt 'twas yer duty, an* Tve got 
rispec' fer any man*s feelin*s thet*s tryin' to do 'is duty, 
whuther I think he's right er not. But 'tain't no use fer ye 
to waste no more time on me. I ain't one o* them kind thet 
serves the Devil all their life, 's you call it, an' then tries to 
snivel an* sneak into heaven at the las* minute. Ef I*d 
b'Ueved your religion was right, an' ef I'd wantid any on 't, 
I'd ha' got it long afor^this. But ef a thing 's right fer life 
it's right fer death; an' I alius foun* I c*d live well 'nough 
'thout prayin*, an* now I'm goin' to see 'f I can't die well 
'nough 'thout prayin*. I've tried to do what was right *s fer 's 
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I knowed, an' I ain't afeared o' no God 's good 's ye say your 
God is; an' ef your God's bad 'nough to damn me jes* fer 
not b'lievin' what don't seem to me right ner reasonable, 
why, all I've got to say is, I wouldn't knuckle to 'im ef he 
c*d send me to a hell ten times hotter'n ye say your hell is.' 

"An' then Elath shet 'is eyes an' turned away 'is head; 
an' arter settin' a minute 's ef he didn't know what to do, 
the minister got up an' went. But thet wa'n't the end on^. 

"That night Mr. Stoker preached at our schoorouse, an' I 
was there. An' ye orter heerd 'im go on. 'Twas shameful. 
He might jes' 's well ha' called Elath by name, an' him 
a-layin' there on 'is dyin' bed, with 'is neighbors all feelin' 't 
they was losin' one o' their bes' frien's. He said 'twas a 
jedgmunt on Elath fer rejectin' God's grace, to be cut ofif 
thet way. 

" Wal, the very nex* day I was up to Elath 's ag'in. We'd 
talked it up 'mongst us thet we wouldn't pester Elath's 
dyin' moments, tellin' 'im what the minister said. But in 
come thet Tildy Collins, she 'twas Tildy Lumpkin, Yank's 
sister — them Lumpkinses never did seem to know noihin' 
nohow, none on 'em. Wal, she hedn't b'en in Elath's room 
the millionth of a second till she blurted right out 'bout what 
awful things the minister'd said 'bout 'im. 1 shet her up 
in a jerk, an* was hopin* Elath hedn't noticed it, he was 
layin' so quiet an' dozy-like. But Ian' sakes, he hed 'is 
hearin' an' 'is senses yit, an' I hedn't more'n got thet great 
gawk of a woman out o' the room till Elath says, says he: 
Susan, what did the preacher say 'bout me?* 
Then I knowed I might *s well out with the hull 
thing; so I did, an' gi'n it to 'im straight, jes' 's the minis- 
ter said it, 's near 's I could; jes' I'd ha' wantid anybody to 
do by me. Arter I'd got through tellin' on't, Elath laid 
still with 'is eyes shet a few minutes, an' I thought he 
wa'n't goin' to say nothin' 'bout it, an' I was feelin' quite 
relieved. But all to oncet he opened 'is eyes an* looked 
up, an' I see 'twas comin'. He didn't look a bit mad, but 
jes* kin' o' hurt an* sorry ful. An' he says, says he, stop- 
pin' once in a while to rest: 

"* Susan, tell the preacher I hain't a-layin* up nothin' 
ag'in' 'im, even ef he dooz 'buse dyin' men. He wouldn't 
think o* doin' on't ef 'twa'n't thet he's got religion so pesky 
bad. But I don't like to hev folks think 't I got hurt jes' 
'cause I wa'n't religious. I've b'en watchin* things fer a 
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good many year, an' I never c*d see thet religion made a 
cent's wuth o* difference in a man's gittin' along in the 
world, er in 'is hevin* er not hevin' accidints an' misfort'n's 

an* sich. 1 c'd giner'lly see so'thin* else besides religion 

at the bottom of 'is gittin' *along good er 'is gittin' along 
bad. An' I alius noticed thet ef a man left 'is hay out to 
go to meetin', God didn't never draw it in ner keep it f'm 
sp'ilin*. But what I care fer is, I don't want the preach- 
ers to go on deceivin' the people an* usin* me fer an ex- 
ample.* 

" Wal, I told the minister the very fust chance I got; an' 
I wa'n't keerful to git a chance when ther* wa'n't nobody 
else roun', nuther. I tol' *im jtfs' how kin' an* gentle Elath 
said it all; howsumever, ye kin b'lieve the story didn't lose 
nothin' by my tellin' on't. An' ye orter seen Mr. Stoker's 
face. He turned red an' black an' sev'ril other colors, an' 
never oncet looked me in the face i'm the time I begun. 
He hain't never spoke to me sence, ner I to him. 

" Elath spoke so many times 'bout wantin' to see Ned 
ag'in afore he died," said Uncle Hez, with unmistakable 
moisture dimming his eyes. 

" I shall never cease to regret," said Dr. Gardner, " that 
I was out of the city. Even if I could have done nothing 
to relieve him physically, I believe it would have comforted 
him to have near a friend in full sympathy with him^" 

" Yes," added Aunt Sue, again wiping her eyes with the 
corner of her apron, seemed 's ef thet was the one thing 'is 
heart was set on. With Betsey in *er grave years ago, 
seemed 's ef ther* wa*n*t no one lef thet c'd git quite 's near 
to 'im 's Ned." 

But Aunt Sue had still more to tell. When Higley 
Doom gave the " whoop " that frightened Uncle Elath's 
horses, he at the same instant made a drunken lurch the 
wrong way, and pitched headlong under the hoofs and 
wheels. They picked him up, limp and senseless, and car- 
ried him to Elath's house. He lived two days, but never 
regained consciousness; and only once were his ravings 
sufficiently coherent to be understood, when he muttered: 

" Then who II larf! " 
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CHAPTER 51 

MAKING READV 

** Thalia, wife, I want to talk with you," said Paul one 
afternoon early in January. Day after day he had put off 
telling her what, as his physical condition warned him, she 
must soon know. 

She came and sat on a low stool beside him, near his desk 
and the cabinet containing his papers. Harlow and Guy 
had gone for a drive with Dr. Gardner, and Baby Paula was 
taking her afternoon nap. Gently stroking the wife's hair, 
her head resting on his knee, Paul went on. 

** Thalia, in the coming weeks I want to take you through 
the notes, newspaper clippings, and other literary material 
that I have been accumulating since my college days. I 
think they may be of use to you in the future. You know 
I have hoped to write something of more lasting value than 
my newspaper work. But I am afraid I must leave that for 
other hands. You can use the material, not as I should 
have used it, but perhaps to good purpose." 

He paused. Thalia was gazing into his face with parted 
lips and a look of startled inquiry. 

" Paul, my husband, what does this mean? ** she said. 

"It means, Thalia, that my working days are nearing 
their close." 

" Does it mean — that you are going to leave me? " 

" Not yet, wife, not yet; but I can't hope to work any 
more as I have worked in the past. We will work together 
henceforth, for the time that remains to us." 

Her head sank on her clasped hands that rested on his 
knee. The foreboding that for weeks had haunted her, 
waking and sleeping, had at last taken shape She under- 
stood but too well what his words meant. And she was 
striving, oh so hard, to keep control of herself. She must 
not break down. She must not increase the weight of his 
burden. She must be calm. 

"Go on, Paul " she said; "tell me the whole." 

He gave her the substance of Dr. Gardner's statement, 

"It is better that I should know," she said, instinctively 
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answering tlie question that had weighed upon him, despite 
his feeling that he ought to tell her. 

He led her to the couch, and for a long time they sat in 
silence, her head pillowed on his breast, his arms about 
her, as she wept. 

" Happy, happy years they have been," he said at length. 

" Yes, my husband, so full of joy, and of all the best 
things in life." 

"And would you willingly enter on them again, could 
you foresee such an ending of them?" 

" Yes, Paul," she answered instantly, raising her head 
and looking steadfastly into his eyes, " a thousand times 
yes." 

She bent forward and kissed him on the lips. 

* • • * * * • 

The dulling glow of the half-burned coals in the grate 
dimly lighted a familiar room. With each flicker of the 
dying flames, weird, gigantic, silent forms danced and rev- 
eled noiselessly on walls and ceiling, clutching with long, 
shadowy arms after some object over which they hovered 
as in ghoulish expectation. Outside, the March winds 
dashed madly and boisterously about, howling and shriek- 
ing, fiercely shaking door and window, trying every chink 
and crevice for entrance; and then, baffled, rushed on, here 
to embrace, there to lash, the naked trees that shrank alike 
from the chill of their amorous touch and the smart of their 
stinging stroke. 

On a bed in the middle of the room lay a man, but not 
in peaceful slumber. The low, oft-repeated moan, the 
twitching of the limbs, the uneven breath, now short and 
fitful, now drawn out into a prolonged sigh, told of raging 
elements within. He moved. He half-raised himself in 
bed, his hands clutching the covers. 

"Christ help me! " he groaned aloud. 

A woman sprang from a couch near his bed. An instant 
she stood as though dazed with sleep. 

"O God, have mercy!" again groaned the sufferer. 

She stepped quickly to the table, and a moment later 
had administered the remedy that gradually brought re- 
lief. 

" Thalia, what did I say when the pain caught me? " he 
asked presently. 

" I do not know what it was that you said when you woke 
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me," she replied. And then she repeated to him the words 
which she had heard him speak after she rose. 

" And what did you think? " he asked, with a faint smile. 

"I had no time to think anything, my husband, except 
that I must ease your pain." 

" And what do you think now? " he persisted. 

" I suppose your words were merely an exclamation," she 
replied, after a little hesitation; " though why you should 
use those particular forms of speech I do not know. But 
they cause me no uneasiness." 

** And you must not let anything that I may say cause 
you to doubt my belief," he said earnestly. " Even ia 
health I often found those phrases, so deeply rooted in my 
mind in childhood and youth, rushing to my lips and some- 
times almost gaining utterance before I could check them. 
But let me say to you, once for all, that my belief is to be 
gathered from what I say while consciousness and reason 
are still in power, and not from the unthought ravings of a 
mind unbalanced by bodily pain and decay." 

" I think I should have so understood it," she said, press- 
ing his hand; "and yet I am glad you have said this, not 
for my sake but for your own, that your words may not be 
misinterpreted by others." 

" How pleasant it is," he said, after a little pause, smiling 
up at her and pressing her hand, "to be housed in- here 
so comfortably, and hear the storm raging without. How 
it emphasizes the warmth within." 

But the wife's heart was too full to respond to his cheer- 
ful words. 

" Ned, I want your advice, or rather your approval and 
aid," said Paul to Dr. Gardner during one of his morning 
calls, early in April. Dr. Gardner remained sitting at the 
bedside, Paul being propped up to a half-sitting posture. 

"Ned," continued Paul, speaking deliberately and as 
though thinking aloud, " why should we cling to the breath 
of life, when all its use, its joy, even its peace and rest, are 
fled beyond recall? " 

He paused, but Ned waited in silence for him to proceed. 

" More than that," he went on, "why should we be com- 
pelled to cling to it, when every consideration of personal 
comfort, personal choice, and personal duty bids us let it go, 
and be at rest? " 
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Again Paul paused, and still Dr. Gardner remained silent. 

" Understand me, Ned. J am not now advocating self- 
destruction; I am simply pleading for the right ot self- 
destruction — the right to lay down, when it has become a 
burden grievous to bear, the life that was forced on us with- 
out our consent, without our knowledge." 

Another pause. 

" What is human life that we should be compelled to hold 
to it and prolong it when we covet death, and when nature, 
more sympathetic than man, is striving to free us?" 

Paul now turned and looked directly at Dr. Gardner, who 
sat with his head bowed upon his hands and his eyes cast 
down. 

" Ned, why should I drag along for months, now better, 
now worse, but farther and farther down at each oscillation? 
I could bear the pain and all that, were it to any purpose. 
But the hardship to my wife, the perpetual injustice to our 
children — these I cannot bear placidly, and I don't believe 
I ought to permit them at all. For me to stay on their 
hands and in their way is to wrong them, deliberately, know- 
ingly. Nor is this design of mine, Ned, a sudden freak. I 
have for years hoped that, when I must go, death would fell 
me at one stroke; and in case it pursued and tortured me, 
as now, I have hoped that I should have the will and the 
means to end it." 

Paul had spoken. For a few moments Dr. Gardner did 
not move or reply. When he did speak, it was without lift- 
ing his head, and in a tone strangely low and tender. 

" I had a friend," he said, " dearer to me than a brother. 
His lungs gave way. All remedies failed. After two years 
wandering in search of that which was lost to him forever, 
he came home to die. * Gardner,* he said to me, * I don't 
fear death, but I do fear that it may delay its coming and 
leave me in bodily torment. I want you to be as kind to 
me as you would be to your dop: or your horse. Gardner, as 
you are my friend, don* t let me suffer* I understood. I said, 
* Graham, I will not let you suffer.* And I did not** 

April passed, and May. Paul had recovered somewhat, 
and was now in that state of " comfortable invalidism " that 
Dr. Gardner had predicted. Thalia was regaining her 
strength, heavily depleted by his illness. But early in June 
there were symptoms again that warned Ned and his patient 
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of impending danger. And so, on an afternoon when 
Thalia was sitting by his chair, Paul nerved himself to de- 
liver to her the message of sorrow. 

"Thalia^ wife," he began, "I fear there is more trouble 
just ahead of us." 

She understood but too jvell; and despite her. efforts, her 
face told but too plainly the distress his words cost hier. 

"Each succeeding attack," Paul went on, "is likely to be 
harder than the last, and to leave me more broken; and yet 
with no certainty when final release will come — unless I 
hasten it." 

" Unless you hasten it," she repeated, with a puzzled 
look. 

Then it flashed upon her what he meant. She remembered 
what she had heard him say in former years, when health 
still flowed in his veins and life stretched away into the in- 
definite. 

Her head sank on his breast, her arms clasped him. 

" We must part, my wife — we are parting. The best of 
me is fast going, from you as well as from myself. I some- 
times feel that it were better for us all that the parting 
should soon be over, while I am still in some measure what 
you loved me for, and before your powers are strained too 
far. Why should this suffering be prolonged for me, this 
torturing suspense for both of us, this crushing trial for you, 
three months, six months, a year, until I .shall become — 
what I had rather you and our children should not remem- 
ber me." 

" Oh, my husband, must you go from me — from us? " 

"Yes, dearest, I must go; and while our hearts long to 
delay the parting, reason rebukes the longing. You do not 
forget what we have all passed through?" 

"No; and I would have given my life to save you such 
suffering. But to gwtyour life " 

Uncontrollable so])s choked her, and she clung to him in 
an agony of grief. Gently he stroked and kissed her hair, 
with loving words, waiting for the storm to spend its force. 

" Let me appeal to the consideration higher even than our 
love," he finally said. "We have children. Our first duty 
is to them. They need you. Why should I longer stand 
in the way of their best interests? Let your heart, my own, 
take counsel of your head before you answer." 

" And it is my head as well as my heart that rebels," she 
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said. She was calmer now, and she raised her head and 
looked into his eyes as she spoke. *' It has been so grand 
to have one to understand me, one who could and would 
do the best things for me, a husband with good head and 
much heart, one who filled niy own head and heart. When 
I have thought of my children and their father I have been 
so satisfied. I believe that together we could train welL 
I feel sure that the greatest desire of my life would be ful- 
filled — well-developed children." 

Again her head drooped upon his breast, her bosom 
heaved, and her voice came more and more brokenly. 

** It is true, they do need me — Oh, so sadly true! I have 
realized for months, with heavy heart, that they were not 
getting what is rightfully theirs. But — must they lose father, 
and I husband? Their lives, their education and develop- 
ment, can never be what they would with your influence. 
I must do what I can, all I can, to make their loss as little 
as possible. And then, to think that I must enjoy them 
alone. I cannot enjoy them alone as I could if you were 
with me. It will rob me of much of my joy and satisfaction 
in them that you cannot be with me to share it. They are 
not my children, not your children, but ours. Everything 
is mutual. Together we brought them into being, together 
we have cared for them, loved them, rejoiced in them. For 
you to go from us now is to cripple — and maim — Oh, it is 
so hard! — Oh, so hard! " 

" Dear, dear wife," he said, while her grief again overcame 
her, " I am already lost to you and them, for all good that I 
can do you save that of loving, helpless, dependent presence; 
and I cannot bear the thought of cramping and saddening 
your life and theirs for months, only to leave you all worse 
off in the end in every way than if I left you now. I can- 
not but feel that I have every reason to hasten rather than 
delay the inevitable end." 

The light died out of her eyes. The look of hopeless- 
ness, of despair, that followed it touched the husband to 
the inmost depths. He drew her to him, and tears streamed 
from his eyes upon her dear head. His own outburst of 
grief nerved her. She raised her face, tearful but calm, 
with a look such as he had never before seen her wear — 
a look that called back to him the angelic faces of his youth- 
ful fancy. 

" Paul, my husband," she said, vainly striving to speak 
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in steady tones, " what am I that I should plead my selfish 
love against your peace, and against the highest interests of 
the dear lives that have sprung from ours. I will try to be 
brave. But you will not " 

She stopped. . Words failed her. But he understood. 

" No, dearest, I will not do anything without your knowl- 
edge and consent. And now enough of these thoughts for 
to-day. Roll my chair out on the porch, ivhere we can see 
our newer selves." 

Dr. Gardner's keen eye detected, when he called the next 
morning, a change in Thalia; and he needed not to be told 
the cause. But he said nothing about that which was up- 
permost in the hearts of all three. He exchanged a few 
words with Paul, and then turned to speak with Thalia. 
From the couch on which he lay, Paul watched them stand- 
ing there, a few steps from him — the large, . well-propor- 
tioned, manly man, in the prime of life and vigor, his 
brown hair and beard still untinged. with gray; and the 
woman in the perfection of her womanhood, physically and 
mentally his equal, looking up into his eyes as he looked 
down into hers, in the fullest mutual confidence and regard. 

And as Paul gazed, suddenly the book of the future 
opened, and revealed to him what was to be when he should 
be no more. He closed his eyes, dazed and faint at the 
revelation. Then he looked again at the man and woman 
before him. No; he had not been mistaken. A vision rose 
before his eyes, dim at first, but growing ever clearer and 
brighter, till its glory flooded his heart. The load of 
anxiety that had pressed upon him was lifted. Nor was it 
relief only that the vision brought him: it brought a great, 
calm satisfaction akin to joy — not for her sake alone but 
for the sake of him, that good friend who stood beside her, 
whose life should now be made complete. Nor would his 
own life be sacrificed quite in vain, since it brought together 
these two. And how strange, he said to himself, that he 
should know, while yet they knew not. 

He closed his eyes. He was now readv to go. 

" Wheel my chair out under our tree, dearest,** Paul said 
to Thalia on the following morning. And there, with the 
wife beside him and Baby Paula tumbling about on the 
grass, he went on to say more of that which still remained 
to be said. 
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"Thalia, what do you intend to do?" he asked. 

He did not look directly at her, but he saw tear drops 
gather in her eyes. Not until she had control of her voice 
did she reply. 

" I shall take the children home— to my childhood home 
— for a time," she said. " Then we will come back here 
and live. I have been thinking it all over, and I am sure 
that is the best course for the present. To start with, I 
shall take a few small children to teach; that, with what 
writing I can do, will more than meet our wants. Farther 
than that I cannot now see." 

** Well planned, wife/* he said, looking at her fondly and 
proudly. 

"And please don't fear that I am going to break down," 
she continued, returning his look, " even though I do get 
teary and tremulous now. I cannot help giving way while 
you are with me, but I am sure I shall be able to meet the 
inevitable calmly and bravely when it comes, and after- 
wards to bury myself in work that will keep my mind oc- 
cupied as much as possible. Now that the uncertainty, 
the hope that I have clung ^to, has been wrenched from me, 
I have once or twice found myself looking forward and 
planning with a degree of calm that almost shocked me. 
And yet why should I be otherwise than calm with what I 
know is best for you and our children? In the face of 
such patience as yours, how can I harbor rebellious 
thoughts? " 

It cheered him to hear her speak so bravely. 

" Yes, Thalia." he said, " I had thought it best that you 
should go home at once, when the end does come. And 
take Mrs. Merwin with you for a week or two." 

He stopped, but after a moment resumed: 

** There will be nothing for you to stay here for. Of 
course there will be no religious exercises, and I think there 
had better be none of any kind at this time. Ned will at- 
tend to everything after you have gone. When you return, 
after two or three months, you may hold a memorial service 
if you wish, and let Ned say whatever is to be said about 
me. But all that is immaterial to me." 

Again he ceased speaking for a few moments; and when 
he befjan once more it was in tenderer accents. 

"There is one thing more," he said, drawing her head to 
his breast. She was sobbing now. ** You may call it a mat- 
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ter of sentiment with me if you wish. I asked you about 
your plans for the future, I am glad that you are to live here 
after I am gone, because you can gratify this desire of 
mine. I wish that the urn containing my ashes be broken 
and buried among the roots of this noble tree. Let what- 
ever of my body has not gone into the air, go into the 
earth, to feed the life of this great elm, to be taken up in its 
veins and become a part of it. And then, my Thalia, you 
may still come and commune with me. And still I will em- 
brace you — with shadowy arms; still I will talk to you — in 
leafy whisperings." 



CHAPTER 52 

TWILIGHT — OF EVENING OR OF MORNING? 

Two days more passed. On the third morning, after 
Thalia had completed her early duties, Paul called her to 
his chair. He drew her close to him and leaned his head 
against her. Then he looked up and said: 

** Throw open the shutters and windows, love, and let in 
the golden sunlight and the fresh, fragrant air upon us. 
See, my Thalia, is it not beautiful.^ Life is worth living, 
even the half of its rightful span." 

He drew her head to him and kissed her with a fervor 
and a look that, even in the shadow of the parting, carried 
their thoughts back to that August day when their two life- 
streams had met and blended into one. And now the cur- 
rent must again divide. 

The sound of childish laughter broke in upon them. 

" Listen to those echoes of our own voices," he exclaimed. 
"O, wife, it is true — we are immortal, body and mind! Al- 
ready in those young lives I live again." 

An hour they sat, living over the thrilling memories of 
their early love, the coming of their babes, all the gladsome 
past, with kiss and caress and loving look. Little did 
Thalia say, and again and again did her eyes fill with tears 
that she could not check. Yet she did not give way. He 
would not let her. He talked on and on, calmly, even 
cheerfully; and in spite of the sorrow that filled her al- 
most to overflowing, he held her engrossed, as he meant to, 
till Dr. Gardner came. At Paul's request, Thalia and the 
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children went with Dr. Gardner's horse for a half-hour's 
drive, while he remained with Paul. 

. "Paul," said Dr. Gardner gravely, after a hasty but 
critical examination, "1 greatly fear " 

" And I am content," interrupted Paul, with a look that 
told Ned that he need say no more. 

** Ned," Paul presently began, at first quietly, but with 
growing earnestness, " I have been thinking this morning of 
what you said to me years ago about the slowness and de- 
liberation of Nature in working out her plans in the affairs 
of men. How grand it would be to stay and watch the 
gradual unrolling of the scroll! But that privilege comes 
to no man,- and after beholding the process for two score 
years more I should doubtless be as loath to leave as now. 
It may take a century to ripen the next great change in the 
social order." 

He was silent for a few moments, with a far-away look, 
as though trying to penetrate the future. 

" Ned," he continued, "it seems clear tome that America 
and Europe are already in the first throes of a mighty in- 
dustrial revolution, like unto the religious revolution of the 
sixteenth century and the political revolutions of the eigh- 
teenth. Whether this later movement will work out its cer- 
tain end with more or with less of civil strife and destruc- 
tion of human life, no man can foretell. But of one thing 
we may be sure: COMPETITION belongs to the past, 
CO7OPERATION to the future. Humanity shall yet 
achieve its industrial salvation, till each man shall have, not 
merely something better than what his father had before 
him, but his full, just share of the joint product of the in- 
dustrial system under which he works; till the struggle for 
bread, when there is enough and to spare, shall no longer 
drain the sweetness from human life; till luxurious idleness 
shdll no longer ride upon the shoulders of patient toil; till 
if a man work not, neither shall he eat. And in Coopera- 
tion, Ned, peace, harmony, brotherly love, shall rule the 
actions of men, where now strife, hypocrisy, Ivins; and 
cheating and robbing and killing — the offspring of Compe- 
tition — degrade and brutalize man and desolate the home. 
The divine right of the king to rob the subject has fallen 
before the sword of reason: the divine nVht of man to rob 
his fellow-man under the cloak of 'business* still abides 
with us; but it shall go, as the other has gone." 
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Again he was silent. 

**lt is indeed well, Ned," he went on, "for us to keep 
ever before us the fact that the present is better than the 
past — not to make us content with what is, but to console 
us for what is not, and to give us hope that better things 
will yet be; that long, long after we have done our little 
best, and perhaps in some degree because we have done it — 

" • A better time will come, . , . 
And better souls be born.* " 

He closed his eyes a few moments. Dr. Gardner sat 
with bowed head. Then Paul opened his eyes and turned 
them upon Dr. Gardner, and in a different tone resumed: 

** Come very early each morning hereafter, Ned. Mrs. 
Merwin will expect you and will let you in without ringing. 
As soon as you find that I have cut loose, you are to take 
Thalia and the children to the station at once and place 
them on board the cars to go to her father's. You will then 
send my body to the crematory. I have made all necessary 
preliminary arrangements, and you will find full directions 
about that and other matters in this envelope " — handing 
him a sealed packet — "whiclvyou may open at your 
leisure." 

" I will follow your directions, Paul," said Dr. Gardner. 

"Ned," continued Paul presently, speaking more ten- 
derly, " I believe I foresee that happier days than you have 
yet known are in store for you, and the thought rejoices me 
more than I can tell you. I want you to remember, Ned, 
that I have said this to you." 

" Certainly, Paul, I will remember," replied Dr. Gardner, 
while Paul gazed into his eyes earnestly for a moment, with 
a peculiar look that impressed him. 

"And you will not neglect her after I am gone?" Paul 
continued. "You will still be her friend as you have been 
mine? You will still come and go as you have ever since 
our marriage? " 

"Yes, my friend; nothing that I can do for her or for 
your children shall be left undone." 

" Thank you, Ned, thank you for everything." 

With clasped hands the two men looked into each other's 
eyes, but said no more. Then Dr. Gardner passed out of 
the room. 



» 
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When Thalia entered a few minutes later she thought 
Paul asleep; but he opened his eyes and smiled upon her. 

** How fresh and cool and sweet you look," he said, with 
eyes full of tenderness, as she came and kissed him. "And 
Tiow we will go out under the elm." 

There, with their children about them, they staid till noon. 
Dinner over, Paula went to her nap and Harlow and Guy 
to their play. Paul and Thalia remained in his room. 

"Bring Tennyson," he said. 

She brought the copy that he had carried to her on his 
first visit to her home. 

" Read what I read to you on that first evening.' 

She turned the leaves and read: 

" The woman's cause is man's : they rise or sink 
Together. . . . 

If she be small, slight- natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow? , , . 

• •••••• 

Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man. 

• • . • • • 

. . . seeing either sex alone 
Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 
Nor equal, nor unequal : each fulfils 
Defect in each, . . . 



... O we will walk this world 

Yoked in all exercise of noble end. 

And so thro* those dark gates across the wild 

That no man knows." 

He drew her head to his bosom. She threw her arms 
around him and clung to him convulsively. A great sob 
shook her, and another, and another. Her tears fell in 
torrents and she sobbed aloud. With his head on her 
shoulder he too wept — wept as he had not before since his 
mother breathed away her life in his arms. Yet he did not 
wholly lose control of himself. Even in his hour of agony 
he vaguely felt that it was best for them both that their 
grief should in some measure spend itself, and leave them 
calmer for the evening hour. And they wept on, cling. 
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ing to each other in an embrace that was to them truly the 
embrace of death. 

"Oh, Paul! " she cried in agony, **must it be? Must you 
go from me, my husband? Can you not take me with you?" 

A peal of childish laughter floated in through the open 
window. 

" Your answer, dearest," he murmured. 

It was many minutes before she moved or spoke again. 
Gradually the sobs died away. Then she lifted her head, 
with that ineffable look, and with tones once more steady 
and firm. 

"Yes, my husband," she said; "even could I go, for 
their dear sake I must stay." 

She gazed into his eyes through her tears. 

"And for their dear sake, and for yours," she continued, 
"I will be self -controlled. Oh, if I could but make good 
the loss of opportunity and happiness to our children — 
if I could but take upon myself all the loss! " 

He pressed her hand for reply. 

" And now, my Thalia," he said, " for the present I want 
you and our little ones with me each evening from six to 
eight o'clock. When the clock strikes eight, you and they 
will leave me, and you will go to bed as soon as they are 
asleep; for you also must sleep and save yourself against 
the time of greater need. It is my strong hope, too, that I 
may live in your memory and in that of our children — your 
last thoughts of me — as you and they will see me in these 
evening hours." 

She was near breaking down again, when a childish cry 
of distress broke the silence. 

" You are needed," said the father. 

She kissed him and hurried away. Through the open 
window Paul heard Harlow's voice in explanation : 

" We were just playing dead folks, and Guy got dead, and 
I tumbled him into a hole, and was burying him, and some 
sand got into his eye, and he cried, and I told him dead 
folks didn't cry, but he didn't stop." 

"Playing dead folks! " muttered Paul, with a grim smile. 
"The child mocks at death, the man dallies with life." 

At six o'clock all gathered in Paul's room. It had been 
the custom for the little ones to recount to papa and 
mamma at the evening hour the childish doings of the day, 
not merely for the pleasure that all found in these recitals 
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but for the benefit to the childish memory and power of 
expression as well; and besides, during his long illness 
these talks had taken on a new interest for the father, help- 
ing as they did, both during the telling and in his after 
recollection of them, to relieve the tedious hours of enforced 
idleness, if not of pain. 

And so, on this particular evening, for two hours the 
three children romped about, prattled of their childish 
sports and interests, and listened to the stories that were 
always their special delight at that hour. Mother and 
father sat hand in hand. The blithe, buoyant baby spirits 
bore them up. They could not but enter into the talk, and 
even faintly smile in sympathy with the laughter, that«iin- 
gled with the childish gambols. 

The hour of eight struck. Harlow, Guy, and Paula 
kissed papa good night. Husband and wife, their hands 
still clasped, gazed long, and tenderly into each other's 
eyes. Then Thalia bent over and kissed Paul upon the 
lips. With a last fond pressure the hands were unclasped. 
Lifting Paula in her arms, Thalia walked to the door and 
opened it. She turned, smiling through her tears, the baby 
girl in her arms, her two boys by her side. 

** Good-night, papa," called Guy. "We'll come and see 
you in the morning." 

Paula waved her hand. The door closed behind them. 

"In the morning!" repeated Paul. "Will there be a 
morning for us after the night of death? Oh, will my loved 
ones come to me again?" 

A moment he gazed afar off, as if into eternity. Then he 
took up a small Bible. It had belonged to his mother. He 
turned the leaves and read a few passages here and there. 
He closed his eyes and thought of his father and mother, 
and of the mother's last words: 

"In heaven, my boy! " 

Heaven! The word had no such meaning for him now 
as then. Had it any meaning? Would the gates that he 
was soon to pass through lead to life or to oblivion? Of 
one thing he was assured. The struggle for the higher life 
that he had made here, weak, unsteady, often fruitless 
though it had been, must gain for him entrance to that bet- 
ter world, if such there were. 

He laid the Bible back on the table and took up a volume 
of selections from the Stoics, of the old days and the new. 
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From this he read for a time, pausing now and again and 
closing his eyes, as if in meditation, and sometimes reading 
aloud: 

" Death is the King who never did think scorn. 
But rescues every meanest soul to sorrow bom." 

" I must die. Be it so; but need I die groaning? " 

" For to live is not our good, but to live well. . . . Go forth cour- 
ageously, go happily. . . . The question is not now of the things, 
but of the time. You do now that which you ought to do at another 
time. Neither desire death, nor fear it. . . . Is death a grievous 
matter? Rather let it happen once than threaten always. . . . 
Death is the law of Nature; the tribute and office of mortal men, 
and the remedy of all evils. . . . Make him familiar by continual 
meditation, so that if cause require, you may step forth and meet 
him." 

He closed the book and pulled a cord that hung at his 
bedside. The room was in darkness and silence — a silence 
broken for a moment by his voice — 

"And so thro* those dark gates across the wild 
That no man knows." 

An instant, and another sound broke the stillness. The 
door knob turned. 

" Papa," called a childish voice. 

Often had the little feet sought papa's room like this, 
when the busy, restless little brain would not be quiet and 
the eyes would not stay shut. 

" Papa, I want to come in." 

Light footfalls sounded on the stairs, then anothei voice: 

" Come to mamma, sweet child. Papa so sleepy." 

There was an indistinct, 'confused murmur of childish 
pleading and motherly persuading. At last the little one 
yielded, the voices began to recede, the footfalls sounded 
again on the stairs, fainter and fainter, till once more all was 
still. 

" To mamma! " repeated the lather. " No more shall the 
father share those tender duties. Oh, what a wrong, to 
leave her and them! " 

Again that question which for months had haunted him: 
Would it not have been better, far better, for this woman 
and for these children had he not married her and begotten 
them, only to leave her widowed and them fatherless? 
Torn by her love and grief she could not now see it. 
But he could see it; and when the bitterness of her 
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sorrow had somewhat abated, when reason and judg- 
ment had reasserted themselves in her now fevered brain, 
when she found herself face to face with the lonely life 
before her and fully realized what a burden of toil and 
care he had left her to bear. alone, must she not see and feel 
that he had done her and her children an irreparable 
wrong? 

This was the bitter cup that Death held to his lips. It 
mattered not that he had not meant to wrong her, that it 
was all a terrible mistake, that all this had come upon them 
and theirs because they had not understood and could not 
foresee. And her love and companionship had been such 
a heaven to him, such a wellspring of inspiration to noble 
and useful living, such a haven of peace and rest. What 
would his life have been without her? He shuddered to 
think of it — he dared not think of it! 

And then finally there came that other thought to soothe 
his troubled mind. Though he could not right the wrong, 
it should come about, in the fulness of time, that another 
would right it, and would do for her and them what he 
could not do, perhaps even better than he could ever have 
done it. The thought brought peace; and in that peace he 
turned and wandered back along the pathway of love that 
he had walked with her and with those precious buds of new 
life that the happy years had brought them. How tender 
and sweet it all was. Yes, and how sweet life was, even with 
the darkness around and before. She was asleep now. He 
too would soon be asleep. Already a heavy, deliciqus drowsi- 
ness was stealing over him, creeping through his limbs and 
touching his brain. 

And how sweet it was to sleep — to sleep in her arms. 
Yes, she was there beside him, his arms about her, her soft 
cheek pressing his, her deep breath rising and falling in 
unison with his own. Dear, dear wife! To-morrow — they 
would 

He slept, to wake in this life no more. 

THE END. 



